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PREPAC E 


‘No history is so interesting or so instructive as the 
history of souls” For souls that are saved, who have 
passed from death unto life, have a history. There has 
generally been a fierce struggle, a keen inward conflict, 
before the soul, led captive by Satan at his will, is 
delivered from the cruel bondage of sin and brought 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God. The 
details of that struggle, the marvellous providential 
circumstances attending it, the varied and gracious 
means used by God to awaken, to cali, and to draw the 
soul to the Saviour—this is what I have endeavoured 
to describe as ‘ Roads to Christ.’ 

In the New Testament we are told with some detail 
how many individual souls were led to accept Christ as 
their Saviour. We learn there how Nicodemus, the - 
woman of Samaria, the woman who was a sinner, 
Zaccheus, the dying thief, the Ethiopian treasurer, 
Cornelius, Lydia, and the jailer at Philippi, each in a 
special way, found their Road to, Christ. But chief of 
all the ever-memorable conversion of St. Paul on the 
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way to Damascus is a standing witness to the inter- 
position of God arresting the sinner on his way and 
revealing Christ to him. 

More than once St. Paul described at length and in 
public the details of the never-to-be-forgotten day when 
the voice of Jesus fell upon his awestruck ear. And 
as he bore witness to the converting grace of God 
exemplified in his own case, the Lord gave him His 
own gracious encouragement: ‘As thou hast testified 
of Me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness at Rome.’ 
‘While Paul was speaking on the stairs, Jesus was 
listening. Every word the servant said about his old 
unconverted life, and about his conversion, and all his 
Master’s mercies to him, was overheard by the Master. 
The Master loved the witnessing servant, and came the 
next night to ze him so and to cheer him on his way. 
So it is still in the deep reality of it’? Our poor 
unworthy words about Him, our testimony to His 
saving grace, our witness to the way the Lord hath 
led us, are recognised by Him and used by Him to 
lead yet fresh converts into His Kingdom. 

It is for this very purpose, to encourage anxious 
souls to believe, to accept, and to trust in their Saviour, 
that these narratives have been written, In many cases 
there was great reluctance to accept the call, and in 
some even strong resistance to the gracious leading, 
while in others there were times of declension and back- 


1 Bishop Handley Moule in Thoughts for the Sundays of the Year.—R.T.S. 
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sliding ; but in all the grace of God finally triumphed, 
the sinner surrendered to God, received the Lord Jesus 
as Saviour and Master, experienced the fulness of the 
New Birth through the Spirit, and was ultimately 
enabled to glorify God by a Spirit-led life. 

There is also a yet further purpose in the book, viz. 
to encourage workers for God among much that is 
disappointing and difficult. If to many souls there has 
been a journey to Damascus, there has also been the 
intervention of the disciple Ananias. A simple tract 
courteously given ; a right word spoken in a right way 
by a maid-servant, a fellow-passenger on a ship, a 
missionary deputation, or a passing traveller ; an earnest 
appeal from the pulpit; the loving pleading of a 
Sunday School teacher ; a text of Scripture hung upon 
the wall—these and many other weak instruments have 
been used by God to lead souls to Christ. If only the 
servant be true and faithful, as a vessel cleansed and 
made fit for the Master’s use, the Master can and does 
make his simple service a link in the chain of the 
eternal purpose of saving a soul from destruction. Not 
only so, but often the most fruitful ministry of some 
chosen servant of God, which has been made a blessing 
to thousands, has owed its origin, under God, to the lowly 
service of some humble worker for Christ. 

The work of compiling these soul-histories has been 
a distinct help to my own heart and soul; and I shall 
indeed be happy if they may prove, under the blessing 
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of God, useful in leading some anxious ones into the 
way of peace, and to encourage workers for God to 
persevere in seeking to show to His wandering and 
erring sheep their Road to Christ. 


It remains only to offer my sincere thanks to all 
those who have so kindly contributed their own ex- 
periences, and also to those authors, publishers, and 
missionary societies who have permitted large extracts 
to be made from already published narratives. It is 
hoped that in every case due permission has been 
obtained, of which grateful acknowledgment is made in 


the pages of this book. 
A Satie 
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HANDLEY C. G. MOULE 


D.D., Bishop of Durham, 
and Chaplain to the King. 


I HAVE been asked to say something of my conversion 
to God. It is no light thing to accede to such a 
suggestion ; the history of the soul is indeed a sacred 
thing. But grave considerations seemed to justify 
some attempt, and I write accordingly what follows. 
But what is said can be said only in the brevity of 
an inevitable reserve. 

It was in early manhood that I first found myself 
able to say, ‘I know Whom I have believed” A holy 
home, whose pure and happy Christian radiance passes 
my weak description, had from the first made the idea 
of the converted life present to me, according to the 
perceptions of the child and the boy. But while much 
stirred at times in the emotions (I remember a deep 
impression from reading the Life of Hedley Vicars when 
it first appeared), I was aware, the more distinctly as 
time wore on, that my contact with the Lord, whom I 
saw known and loved before my eyes, was only (if I 
may put it so) at second hand. As thought developed, 
at a period, too, when sceptical discussions within the 
Church were increasingly in the air, a painful invasion 
of intellectual perplexity and doubt supervened upon 
spiritual difficulties. 
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It was when my University course was over, and at 
a time when, in the kindness of God, much outward 
success and comfort attended my path, that a profound 
conviction of the fatal guilt of sin, the sin of a resist- 
ance of the will to the blessed Maker and Master of 
the being found its way to my deepest heart. No 
striking occasion brought it; I cannot recall word or 
incident as the exciting cause. But however it came, 
it was there in deep and dread reality. 

That dark time ended, by divine mercy, in a full 
and conscious acceptance, in great need, of our crucified 
Redeemer, Christ our Sacrifice, in His complete atone- 
ment, as peace and life. The circumstances of that 
discovery are too sacred for detail. It is enough to 
say that it was granted to me to make it, and to find 
in ‘Christ for me’ the divine answer to that ‘exceeding 
need,’ the sight of sin as guilt. 


For ever here my rest shall be, 
Close to Thy bleeding side; 

This all my hope and, all my plea, 
For me the Saviour died. 


My short statement, on purpose, closes here. In 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as indeed I have found, sinful 
man has to discover treasures and mercies great and 
wonderful in directions other than that great primary 
blessing. But ‘Christ for me’ in the order of thought, 
and of the divine idea, whether or no in the order of 
experience, comes first and in the depths. 


HANMER W. WEBB-PEPLOE 


M.A. Cantab.; Vicar of St. Pauls, 
Onslow Square, London, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's, 


“Gop never gives any one man a whole soul’ So wrote 
one of the great Puritan Fathers, to whom we are in- 
debted for many pithy and powerful sayings in regard 
to ‘the deep things of God’ and the spiritual experiences 
of man. To all who have studied closely ‘the lives of 
the saints’ the truth of this remark will be visible at 
once; and the lesson that it conveys will be exceedingly 
helpful—in that it takes all glory from the human 
agents by whom a sinner is brought to the knowledge 
of his Saviour, and gives due honour to God, who by 
His providential arrangements sends to the soul just 
that teaching which it requires, first by one of His 
servants and then by another, or here by the written 
Word and there by the spoken, until at length it 
yields itself entirely to the Lord; and while acknow- 
ledging gladly its debt of gratitude to others, it gives 
to God, and to Him alone, the glory due for its 
salvation. 

Every man, I believe, if asked to record his own 
spiritual experiences, would be ready to acknowledge 
that in his case at least—while he owes very much to 
the holy zeal of some beloved relation or friend—the 
work of the Holy Spirit was so wonderfully carried on 
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that none but Divine wisdom could possibly have met 
and overcome the needs which arose from day to day, 
from the moment that he was first ‘convinced’ or con- 
victed ‘of sin’ and made to realise his true position 
before God. At all events, in seeking to record my 
own personal experiences (as I have been earnestly 
requested to do, or I would never have thought of so 
writing) I can only marvel and rejoice at the wonderful 
way in which God so graciously provided for my 
spiritual wants as they arose. The one real wonder 
in such a case is that the love of God could continue 
to exhibit itself towards one who so ungratefully sought 
to resist it, till at length He has enabled» ‘even me’ to 
say from the heart— 


Higher than the highest heaven, 
Deeper than the deepest sea, 

Lord, Thy love at last hath conquered ; 
‘None of self, and all of Thee.’ 


I am forcibly reminded, in detailing my own 
experiences, of the words of one who, when asked by 
a friend ‘How one like him could have been con- 
verted ?’ replied, ‘ Well, to tell the honest truth, I did 
all the kicking, and God did all the rest’—ze. he had 
resisted God's drawing with all his power, but at last 
even he could resist no more. 

To my honoured parents I owe practically more 
than I can tell. From my earliest youth I had every 
spiritual advantage and help. I cannot doubt that, in 
after days, the instruction received from both their 
words and example did tend to make me obedient to 
the voice of God in my soul. Indeed, I could never 
give way to temptation without sore prickings of con- 
science ; and specially after my confirmation (for which 
I was prepared by Dr. Boyd, afterwards Dean of 
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Exeter) I went through pains and sorrows for a time 
whenever I had sinned against the light. 

But neither warnings nor pleadings had any lasting 
effects, till at length in the autumn of 1856, while I 
was residing with Mr. Jenkins, Vicar of Hazlewood, 
Derbyshire, as a private pupil before going to Cam- 
bridge, I was invited to stay for a night at Osmaston 
Manor, the splendid home of the late Mr. Frank Wright. 
In the evening his son (to be later the Rev. Henry 
Wright, Hon. Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society)—at that time just entering manhood like 
myself—asked me to go with him on the roof to see 
the moonlight effects. 

His invitation was with a purpose—for he was even 
then ‘a master’ in soul winning ; and though I cannot 
now remember any particular arguments that he used, 
I know that he sent me to my room deeply moved 
with the sense of my own folly and sin in giving my 
life to the world instead of to God. Next morning he 
gave me a Bible (for I had not, I believe, taken one to 
my tutor’s), after writing in it the words of St. Paul to 
Titus, ‘Holding fast the faithful word’ That Bible I 
have and treasure still after forty-seven years. 

From Osmaston Manor I drove to the town of 
Derby, and by the time I arrived there I had begun 
to think ;myself a fool for listening so readily to one 
who had indeed convicted me of sin, but had not 
succeeded in persuading me to accept Christ Jesus as 
my Lord. Consequently I began (as so many others 
have done in like circumstances) to wish that I could 
get rid of the painful impressions produced; and 
having observed on the town walls that the races 
were going on at Derby that day, and having a few 
hours to spare before I was due at my tutor’, I 
thought I would see if by my first visit to the 
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racecourse I could shake off my sense of heaviness 
and distress. 

As I reached the course the gates were closed to 
allow of a race being run without danger of interrup- 
tion, and as I came to those gates the horses dashed 
by, and I saw the only horse-race I have ever witnessed 
in my life. 

At that moment a young man—almost as young 
as myself—touched his hat, and, holding out a small 
piece of paper to me, said, ‘I beg pardon, sir; would 
you kindly read this?’ 

I thought that he wanted me to read it Jor him, so 
I took it and looked at it as if to help him. What 
was my astonishment to find only these (printed) words 
on the paper—‘Reader, if you died to-night, would 
your soul be IN HELL?’ 

I simply turned and fled like a terrified coward (as 
I was), no longer thinking of the races, but only how 
to escape from the judgment of God and from the 
awful grasp of the devil, both of which seemed to be 
equally terrible. 

I had some six or seven miles to go to my tutor’s, 
but I believe I accomplished this distance (uphill) in 
an hour, so eager was I to flee from the wrath that I 
had invoked. But still, as it will be observed, I was only 
convicted of my own folly, and was not resting my 
soul on Christ. ‘By the Law is the knowledge of sin,’ 
and ‘The Law is our schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ. ‘Knowing the terrors of the Law’ God had, 
through His messenger, ‘persuaded me’ so far that I 
was utterly ashamed of the past; but though the im- 
pression was deep, I dare not say what would have 
happened if the good Lord had not raised up in a 
remarkable way other helpers for my soul, 

My tutor’s kind words now began to impress me, 
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and my good friend Henry Wright wrote me beautiful 
letters ; but (for the few weeks that remained before I 
was to meet the temptations of Cambridge) perhaps 
my chief and most valuable helper was a young farmer 
named Stephens, who lived in the parish. Him I had 
hitherto avoided carefully, because I had heard that 
he had ‘been converted in a most remarkable manner 
after living a life of grievous folly and sin,’ and that 
‘he was always now trying to speak to people about 
their souls.’ 

Some two or three days after my experiences in 
Derby, I came to one of the so-called ‘stiles’ in 
Derbyshire, which are simply like a narrow V. As I 
put my foot through it, my friend Stephens met me in 
the stile and suddenly said, ‘At last we are face to 
face. Now why do you avoid me? I wish you 
would come and read the Bible with me. I want to 
know more of it, and I am sure you must too. Here 
was at least a ¢hird person who, in the course of one 
week, had been led by God to offer a} special call to 
my soul! How could I resist the voice of grace, mercy, 
and peace? 

Thank God, I did not! I went regularly and 
often, for the short time that remained, to read the 
Word of God and to pray with my young friend; and 
though I have never seen him or the stranger of Derby 
again, I feel it only a duty and a privilege to acknow- 
ledge (when asked to narrate my conversion) how much 
under God I owe to His two humble messengers. 

And was the life consistent and spiritual ever after- 
wards? I am asked. Alas, no! There were many 
ups and downs, and many declensions from grace. So 
weak did the Lord see His servant to be, that in mercy 
and love He had to save me from temptation by allow- 
ing a terrible fall of some fifteen or sixteen feet to take 
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place, when I was showing off as champion gymnast 
soon after I went up to Cambridge. From that time I 
had to spend three years almost entirely on my couch, 
passing all my examinations (even that of my ordina- 
tion) in a recumbent position. From this I twice rose, 
as if determined to have my own way. One year I 
gained the University cup for high and broad jumping, 
and the next I secured the cup for diving and swim- 
ming ; but on each occasion I had to go back to my 
couch to learn of God for another whole year. 

Much more could be told of the Lord’s merciful 
dealings with a sinner; but what has been said will, I 
hope, suffice to prove the truth of the words with which 
I opened this account, and also to show how entirely 
the work is the Lord’s, though He deigns to make use 
of His human vessels to carry grace to the soul. To 
Him let me offer my tribute of thanks, and give all 
possible glory and praise that He has deigned to take 
such a poor sinner and number him among His sons, 
enabling me to say with all my heart, ‘Whereas I was 
blind, now I see’; Christ Jesus is indeed to me all and 
in all, and ‘Thanks be unto God for His unspeakable 
gift, 


J. HUDSON TAYLOR’ 


M.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., Founder 
of the China Inland Mission. 


MANY years ago, probably about 1830, the heart of 
my dear father, then himself an earnest and successful 
evangelist at home, was deeply stirred as to the 
spiritual state of China by reading several books, and 
especially an account of the travels of Captain Basil 
Hall. His circumstances were such as to preclude the 
hope of his ever going to China for personal service, 
but he was led to pray that if God should give him 
a son, he might be called and privileged to labour in 
the vast needy empire which was then apparently so 
sealed against the truth. I was not aware of this 
desire or prayer myself until my return to England, 
more than seven years after I had sailed for China ; 
but it was very interesting then to know how prayer 
offered before my birth had been answered in this 
matter. 

I had many opportunities in early years of learning 
the value of prayer and of the Word of God; for it 
was the delight of my dear parents to point out that 
if there were any such Being as God, to trust Him, 
to obey Him, and to be fully given up to His service 
must of necessity be the best and wisest course both 

1 Taken by permission from Zhe Retrospect. Morgan & Scott, and 
China Inland Mission, 4 Pyrland Road, N. 
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for myself and others. But in spite of these helpful 
examples and precepts my heart was unchanged. 
Often I had tried to make myself a Christian; and 
failing, of course, in such efforts, I began at last to 
think that for some reason or other I could not be 
saved, and that the best I could do was to take my 
fill of this world, as there was no hope for me beyond 
the grave, 

While in this state of mind I came in contact with 
persons holding sceptical and infidel views, and accepted 
their teaching, only too thankful for some hope of escape 
from the doom’ which, if my parents were right and 
the Bible true, awaited the impenitent. It may seem 
strange to say it, but I have often felt thankful for 
the experience of this time of scepticism. 

I will now tell how God answered the prayers of 
my dear mother and of my beloved sister, now Mrs. . 
Broomhall, for my conversion. On a day which I 
shall never forget, when I was about fifteen years of 
age, my dear mother being absent from home, I had 
a holiday, and in the afternoon looked through my 
father’s library to find some book with which to while 
away the unoccupied hours. Nothing attracting me, 
I turned over a little basket of pamphlets, and selected 
from amongst them a Gospel tract which looked in- 
teresting, saying to myself, ‘There will be a story at 
the commencement, and a sermon or moral at the 
close ; I will take the former, and leave the latter for 
those who like it, 

I sat down to read the little book in an utterly 
unconcerned state of mind, believing indeed at the 
time that if there were any salvation it was not for 
me, and with a distinct intention to put away the tract 
as soon as it should seem prosy. I may say that it 
was not uncommon in those days to call conversion 
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‘becoming serious’; and, judging by the faces of some 
of its professors, it appeared to be a very serious 
matter indeed. Would it not be well if the people of 
God had always tell-tale faces, evincing the blessings 
and gladness of salvation so clearly that unconverted 
people might have to call conversion ‘ becoming joyful’ 
instead of ‘becoming serious’? 

Little did I know at the time what was going on 
in the heart of my dear mother, seventy or eighty 
miles away. She rose from the dinner-table that 
afternoon with an intense yearning for the conversion 
of her boy, and feeling that—absent from home, and 
having more leisure than she could otherwise secure— 
a special opportunity was afforded her of pleading 
with God on my behalf. She went to her room and 
turned the key in her door, resolved not to leave that 
spot until her prayers were answered. Hour after 
hour did that dear mother plead for me, until at length 
she could pray no longer, but was constrained to praise 
God for that which His Spirit taught her had already 
been accomplished—the conversion of her only son. 

I in the meantime had been led in the way I have 
mentioned to take up this little tract, and while reading 
it was struck with the sentence, ‘The finished work of 
Christ’? The thought passed through my mind, ‘ Why 
does the author use this expression? why not say the 
atoning or propitiatory work of Christ?’ Immediately 
the words ‘It is finished’ suggested themselves to my 
mind. What was finished? And I at once replied, 
‘A full and perfect atonement and satisfaction for sin: 
the debt was paid by the Substitute ; Christ died for 
our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of 
the whole world” Then came the thought, ‘If the 
whole work was finished and. the whole debt paid, 
what is there left for me to do?’ And with this 
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dawned the joyful conviction, as light was flashed into 
my soul by the Holy Spirit, that there was nothing in 
the world to be done but to fall down on one’s knees, 
and accepting this Saviour and His salvation, to praise 
Him for evermore. Thus while my dear mother was 
praising God on her knees in her chamber, I was 
praising Him in the old warehouse to which I had 
gone alone to read at my leisure this little book. 

Several days elapsed ere I ventured to make my 
beloved sister the confidante of my joys, and then only 
after she had promised not to tell any one of my soul 
secret. When our dear mother came home a fortnight 
later, I was the first to meet her at the door, and to tell 
her I had such glad news to give. I can almost feel 
that dear mother’s arms around my neck, as she pressed 
me to her bosom and said, ‘I know, my boy; I have 
been rejoicing for a fortnight in the glad tidings you 
have to tell me’ ‘Why,’ I asked in surprise, ‘has 
Amelia broken her promise? She said she would tell 
no one. My dear mother assured me that it was not 
from any human source that she had learnt the tidings, 
and went on to tell the little incident mentioned above. 
You will agree with me that it would be strange indeed 
if I were not a believer in the power of prayer. 

Nor was this all. Some little time after I picked 
up a pocket-book exactly like one of my own, and, 
thinking that it was mine, opened it. The lines that 
caught my eye were an entry in the little diary, which 
belonged to my sister, to the effect that she would give 
herself daily to prayer until God should answer in the 
conversion of her brother. Exactly one month later 
the Lord was pleased to turn me from darkness to 
light. 

Brought up in such a circle and saved under such 
circumstances, it was perhaps natural that from the 
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commencement of my Christian life I was led to feel 
that the promises were very real, and that prayer was 
in sober matter-of-fact transacting business with God, 
whether on one’s own behalf or on behalf of those for 
whom one sought His blessing. 

The first joys of conversion passed away after a 
time, and were succeeded by a period of painful dead- 
ness of soul, with much conflict. But this also came 
to an end, leaving a deepened sense of personal weak- 
ness and dependence on the Lord as the only Keeper 
as well as Saviour of His people. 

Not many months after, having a leisure afternoon, 
I retired to my own chamber to spend it largely in 
communion with God. Well do I remember that 
occasion. In the gladness of my heart I poured out 
my soul before God; and again and again confessing 
my grateful love to Him who had done everything for 
me—who had saved me when I had given up all hope 
and even desire for salvation—I besought Him to give 
me some work to do for Him; some self-denying 
service, no matter what it might be, however trying or 
however trivial; something that I might do for Him 
who had done so much for me. Well do I remember, 
as in unreserved consecration I put myself, my life, my 
all, upon the altar, the deep solemnity that came over 
my soul with the assurance that my offering was 
accepted. The presence of God became unutterably 
real and blessed; and though but a child of sixteen, 
I remember lying there silent before Him with un- 
speakable awe and unspeakable joy. 

Within a few months of this time of consecration 
the impression was wrought into my soul that it was 
in China that the Lord wanted me. It seemed to me 
highly probable that the work'to which I was thus 
called might cost. my life; for China was not then 
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open as it is now. But few missionary societies had 
at that time workers in China, and but few books on 
the subject of China missions were accessible to me. 
I learned, however, that the congregational minister of 
my native town possessed a copy of Medhurst’s Chzna, 
and I called upon him to ask a loan of the book. 
This he kindly granted, asking me why I wished to 
read it. I told him that God had called me to spend 
my life in missionary service in that land. ‘And how 
do you propose to go there?’ he inquired. I answered 
that I did not know at all; that it seemed to me prob- 
able that I should need to do,as the Twelve and the 
Seventy had done in Judaea—go without purse or 
scrip, relying on Him who had called me to supply all 
my need. Kindly placing his hand upon my shoulder, 
the minister replied, ‘Ah, my boy, as you grow older 
you will get wiser than that. Such an idea would do 
very well in the days when Christ Himself was on 
earth, but not now,’ 

I have grown older since then, but not wiser, and 
I am more than ever convinced that if we were to take 
the direction of our Master and the assurance He gave 
to His first disciples more fully as our guide, we should 
find them to be just as suited to our times as to those 
in which they were originally given. 


R. A. TORREY 


D.D., Evangelist, 


THE story of my own conversion is as follows :— 

When I was thirteen years of age I was led to face 
definitely the question of becoming a Christian by 
reading the Covenant of the Presbyterian Church, of 
which my mother was a member ; but I decided that I 
would not become a Christian, fearing that if I did I 
should have to preach the Gospel, and I had set my 
heart upon being a lawyer. From that time I did not 
pay much attention to the matter, though I read my 
Bible and prayed every day. At times I was made 
a little uneasy by reading such books as Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, but I never heard but one sermon 
that made the least impression upon me. 

I entered Yale University at fifteen, and having a 
well-to-do father at back of me, I went into a life of 
worldly enjoyment, plunging deeper and deeper into it, 
trying to find satisfaction for a heart not at rest. Of 
course I failed utterly. 

Somewhere about my eighteenth birthday I awoke 
in the middle of the night in awful distress of soul. 
My misery was so great that in desperation I started to 
end it all. It was not conviction of sin, but a name- 
less, indescribable wretchedness, blank and hopeless 
despair. In that awful hour I knelt down and told 
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God that if He would take the awful burden — me, 
I would preach the Gospel. 

I found peace immediately, and went back to bed 
and slept. Strangely enough I did not come out asa 
Christian at that time, but plunged deeper than ever 
into a life of worldliness. But I never gave up the 
resolution of preaching the Gospel ; in fact, I told my 
resolution to many, and I presume most of them thought 
I was joking, for my life was anything but that of one 
prepared to preach the Gospel. 

On my nineteenth birthday (which happened to be 
on the day of prayer for colleges) I resolved to give up 
the kind of life that I was leading, and some months 
after that I made a public profession of Christ in the 
College Chapel, just shortly before my taking my A.B. 
degree. I returned in the fall to study for the B.D 
degree. While in the Divinity School, largely through 
the influence of Gibbon, I was plunged into utter 
agnosticism. I determined to know the truth, whether 
the Bible was the Word of God or not; whether there 
ever was such a Person as Jesus Christ, and whether He 
was the Son of God or not, and whether there was any 
God. Out of this darkness I came into the clear light 
of an assured faith in all the great Christian verities, 

From that day God has led me on every year, and 
I think I might almost say every day has been better 
than the one which preceded it. 


FRANCIS SCOTT WEBSTER 


MA., Rector of All Souls’, 
Langham Place, W. 


THE ways of God are not only wonderful; they are 
also manifold. As in nature the reproduction of plant, 
reptile, fish, bird, and animal is accomplished in an 
endless variety of ways; so also the new birth of the 
soul of man is brought about by many different methods. 
The riches of His grace are as manifest in the history 
of souls as in the history of the world of nature. Not 
every soul is called upon to pass through a prolonged 
or agonising season of conviction of sin. Some, as in 
the following narrative, find their Road to Christ gradu- 
ally and happily passing without any catastrophe to ever 
larger experiences of joy and love and peace. It is 
deeply interesting also to note how each soul history is 
linked on to those which have gone before, making a 
chain of grace which ends only with the end of the 
present age. The following history is now given in 
Mr. Webster’s own words. 

My ‘Road to Christ’ was an easy and a sheltered 
one. Not until long after my faith had ripened into 
glad assurance, and had been sealed by many an unmis- 
takable answer to prayer, had I any knowledge of the 
awful prevalence of unbelief and immorality. It was as 
natural for me from my earliest ‘days to believe in the 
Bible and the efficacy of prayer as it was to believe in 
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my mother’s love. Thank God, I have never doubted 
either of the absolute truth of the Christian Faith or the 
absolute supremacy of goodness. The living evidences 
of both were always before me in my own home and 
amongst our friends. 

I do not mean that I was always an earnest Christian. 
The faith which I inherited, and which gained me a 
place by baptism in the Christian Church, I never lost, 
but it was not always a living, saving faith, From the 
age of nine to twelve I mixed freely with older boys, 
my father’s pupils, and with them I became as heedless 
and careless of purity and truth as most boys. There 
were no seaside services, no Children’s Scripture Unions, 
and no boys’ camps in those days, and during this time 
I had no real interest in sacred things. I went to 
church regularly, and helped my mother in her Sunday 
School, and enjoyed her Sunday talks on Bible pictures 
at home, and delighted in singing hymns, and was never 
troubled by the least approach of unbelief; but I never 
gave any serious thought to the claims of Jesus Christ, 
and I did things which I knew to be very wrong, but 
kept them secret. This continued till I went to the 
City of London School in 1872. 

Some eight months after this my dear father died, 
entering into rest triumphantly, with full confidence in 
his Saviour, as every Christian and certainly evéry 
English clergyman should. That death was the turn- 
ing-point of my life. I had usually disregarded the 
responsibilities of life up to this time. Then it came 
home to me that things would go very badly with me, 
left as I was without any earthly father, unless I sought 
and obtained the blessing of my great Father in Heaven. 
There was no special sense of sin or of condemnation, 
but a deep conviction that true religion was the one 
thing I could not do without. My early training had 
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kept me from finding any real happiness in my youthful 
sins; but I now felt that I could no longer afford to 
indulge in them, that my life would be an utter failure 
and wreck unless God became my Saviour and Guardian. 

From that time onward, therefore, I was peculiarly 
open to the spiritual influences by which, thank God, I 
was surrounded. A sermon preached at Holy Trinity, 
Margate, at a children’s service, on the text, ‘The Name 
of the Lord is a strong tower,’ opened out to me the 
infinite possibilities which arise from the faithfulness, 
the knowledge, the power, and the love of God, the 
four walls, as the preacher explained, of this strong 
Tower. A pastoral visit from the same clergyman, at 
the close of which after prayer he put his hand upon 
my shoulder and said, ‘My, boy, you must be a com- 
fort to your mother, strengthened my determination 
not to fail in filial devotion. Some mission services in 
my father’s old church, Montpelier Chapel, Twickenham, 
conducted by Mr. Roxby (now Canon Roxby of Chelten- 
ham), were also a help. This was my first and for 
some time my only experience of meetings outside of 
Church, for we had a kind of after-meeting in the 
National School, Orleans Road, which my father built, 
and for the first time I sang a Sankey hymn. I well 
remember putting my whole heart into the petition— 
‘Even me, even me, let some droppings fall on me.’ 

In about twelve months’ time we began to attend 
Holy Trinity, Richmond, and I came under the clear, 
scriptural, and full teaching of the Rev. Evan H. 
Hopkins. From that day the light grew clearer and 
clearer, until before long I could say with confidence, 
‘I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that 
He is able to keep that which I have committed unto 
Him against that day.’ 

It is impossible to say how much I owe to the clear 
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preaching of Christ—Christ for me, Christ with me, 
Christ in me—during those happy years from 1874 to 
1881. The Sundays were the golden days of the week. 
The services were most plain (we never even sang the 
Psalms), but the sermons, calm and unemotional, though 
clear as daylight and full of the living Christ, carried 
me as on eagle’s wings along the narrow way. 

I was studying hard for my first scholarship, which 
I gained in 1875, and which was itself a clear and 
unmistakable answer to prayer ; and being at a London 
school I was almost entirely shut out from the cricket 
and football, which occupy so large a place in the lives 
of most boys, but my religion was my recreation, No 
boy ever enjoyed circuses or concerts or entertainments 
of any kind as I enjoyed the Sunday services, the 
Saturday prayer meetings, and the Sunday School 
Teachers’ meetings at Holy Trinity, Richmond. 

Later on, after getting my Oxford scholarship in 
1877 I became acquainted with the Rev. Joseph Sidney 
Hill, Curate of Holy Trinity, and afterwards Bishop of 
Western Equatorial Africa. He led me to take part 
in open-air preaching, and helped me in many ways. 
An introduction to the late Rev. H. C. B. Bazeley of 
Oxford, which I obtained accidentally as men would call 
it, was also of the greatest help. I owe more than I can 
tell to the evangelistic zeal, the well-grounded theological 
faith, and the steady churchmanship of this Presbyterian 
clergyman—the Oxford Evangelist as he was called. 

Let me add two more statements. 

(1) My conversion was very gradual. Later on in 
the year 1880 the keeping power of Christ for the daily 
life came home to me as a revelation of the Spirit in 
the most definite manner, I remember vividly the day 
and hour and place when the familiar words, ‘The 
Lord is thy Keeper,’ were flashed into my heart by the 
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Holy Ghost, so that they brought a new experience of 
victory and deliverance into my daily life. I do not 
remember any day or week or month of which I can 
say, it was then that I passed from death unto life. 
That a divinely wrought change took place in me 
between May 1873, and say May 1875, I cannot doubt ; 
but the opening of my heart to receive the Lord Jesus, 
with all the joy and strength of His salvation, was a 
very gradual work. 

(2) My conversion was peculiarly God’s work through 
the ordinary church ministrations. During the time 
that true saving faith was being wrought within me I 
had none of the help in the way of prayer-meetings 
that I profited so much by afterwards, The preaching 
of Christ Sunday morning and Sunday evening to an 
ordinary congregation made the way of faith in Christ 
so simple and attractive, that as a boy of fourteen or 
fifteen I entered it gradually and naturally, and without 
any conscious crisis. My confirmation, when I came to 
it a year later, was the sealing of a glad surrender 
-already made, and the introduction to a Sacred Feast, 
the spiritual counterpart of which had already become a 
reality in my experience. 


EUGENE DUJARDIN 


Formerly an Abbé in the Roman 
Catholic Church, 


Tus book is not intended to deal with conversions 
from Romanism to Protestantism, but with all the 
gracious ways by which our Heavenly Father is 
pleased to draw men to Christ. I cannot, therefore, 
refuse to translate from the French and give to 
my readers the remarkable account of the con- 
version of a French Abbé which has been put into 
my hands. 


It was in the middle of the year 1901 that the 
Abbé E. Dujardin carelessly entered a bric-a-brac 
shop and noticed there a very old and large volume. 
As he opened it, he said, ‘What is this ?’ 

‘It is the Bible, Monsieur l’Abbé,’ answered the 
shopkeeper. 

‘Oh, the Bible! You mean a Protestant Bible.’ 

‘Sir, she replied, ‘I am a Catholic, but I do not 
think there is any such thing as a Protestant Bible. 
It is che Bible’ 

About six months afterwards M. Dujardin was 
again in the same shop, The shopkeeper recognised 
him, and asked a lady who was making a purchase 
whether the answer formerly given to the Abbé about 
the Bible had been right or wrong. The lady blamed 
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the priest so strongly for daring to speak about things 
which he did not understand, that he could not help 
saying to her, ‘Madam, you must either be mad or 
a Protestant to use such language.’ 

‘I am indeed a Protestant,’ she replied ; ‘but I was 
formerly a Catholic and even a “ Religious”’; and, in 
spite of all his efforts to stop her, she continued the 
conversation and exhorted the priest to visit a 
Protestant pastor ‘if only for the sake of being 
enlightened.’ 

As M. Dujardin kept refusing to do so, the lady 
cried out, ‘You are afraid; you are not sure of the 
truth yourself? 

This last remark stung the priest to the quick, and, 
wishing to show that he was not afraid, and hoping 
also to bring back the lady to the Roman Catholic 
religion, he consented to have an interview with one 
of the pastors of Havre, and chose for that purpose a 
Saturday, that the discussion might be under the 
patronage of the Virgin, to whom that day was 
consecrated. 

On the given day, after much hesitation and many 
prayers, he made his way to the lady’s house, and 
there found the Pastor Paul Monod, who knew nothing ° 
of the state of mind of the priest, and thus addressed 
the priest : 

‘Good-morning, M. Abbé, you have something, I 
believe, to say to me?’ 

‘Nothing at all!’ 

‘But surely you have some doubts, some diffi- 
culties, which you wish to have cleared up.’ 

‘None whatever.’ 

‘In that case what have we both come here for?’ 

Our friend then told the pastor of his little adven- 
ture with Madame X., and added that it was to 
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enlighten her that he had consented to have this 
interview and to have a loyal discussion. They agreed 
to meet again, and to take for their subject, ‘The 
Supremacy of the Pope, as Vicar of Jesus Christ.’ 

But one thing more took place, and this became 
the means of first opening the eyes of the young 
priest. Before parting M. Monod proposed that they 
should kneel down and pray to God for His enlighten- 
ing grace. The priest was astonished. ‘The manner,’ 
he says, ‘in which the pastor prayed struck me most 
of all. He recited no formula, he made no sign of 
the cross, he spoke to God out of the abundance of 
his heart as a child speaks to his father. It was the 
first time that I had ever heard such a prayer. So 
touching was the simplicity with which the pastor 
prayed to the Lord that I was perfectly astonished, it 
was so different to the way in which I was wont to 
pray myself’ 

It was the first step of the priest’s Road to Christ. 
Again and again he sought M. Monod and other 
evangelists and pastors at Havre. They spoke to 
him of God, of the Saviour, of the Holy Spirit, of 
justification by faith, of true conversion of the heart, 
and of the happiness which results from it. Yet he 
bears witness no one of them ever sought to exercise 
the least undue pressure upon him. ‘I even thought,’ 
says M. Dujardin, ‘their fairness and impartiality were 
carried to excess. My new confidant, Monsieur A., 
recommended Madame X. to let God alone direct me, 
and added that if I were sincere he was sure that His 
good Providence would bring me out of darkness into 
light. He kept urging me to pray, and begged me 
earnestly not to take any step in a hurry. I used to 
go first to one and then to another of the pastors and 
evangelists at Havre and frankly told them of my 
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difficulties. They hardly engaged in controversy at 
all, but we used to read the Word of God together 
and meditate upon it, and then we earnestly prayed 
to our Heavenly Father. The entrance of God’s 
Word into my heart dispersed my doubts far better 
than any discussion could have done, and the Holy 
Ghost, the Comforter, brought calm, happiness, and 
peace into my soul.’ 

All, however, was not yet smooth. Practical 
difficulties now arose, both in the Church and in the 
home. ‘How could I any longer worship the Host and 
say Mass when I had found by reading the New 
Testament that the Lord’s Supper was a symbol, and I 
saw that the Mass was, on the other hand, an empty 
representation of an imaginary sacrifice?’ Although 
I did my best to avoid discussions, my kindest 
parishioners began to be uneasy, and my family 
relations became more and more difficult. Threats 
were mingled with promises, and the most touching 
entreaties with the most bitter reproaches. They 
loved me tenderly, and longed to snatch me from that 
eternal damnation to which they believed I was 
hastening. How terribly true I now found that word 
of the Gospel, “Suppose ye that I am come to give 
peace on earth? I tell you, Nay; but rather division. 
The father shall be divided against the son, and 
the son against the father ; the mother against the 
daughter, and the daughter against the mother.” Yet 
in the midst of all, even in these sad hours, I could 
thank God that all things were working together for 
good. 

‘ At this juncture I met again the lady, Madame X., 
who had already been so useful to me. She said, “I 
have come to warn you of what is going on. You are 
closely watched by spies. Consider what you are 
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going to do. If you have decided to leave Rome, you 
have not a moment to lose.” At that moment, with 
my heart torn by anguish, I saw a text hanging on 
the wall of the room where we were. “The Lord thy 
God is with thee, whithersoever thou goest.” This 
promise reassured me and, strengthened by the thought 
of the help of God, I had courage to look the future 
in the face. 

‘Not a moment to lose! J understood the meaning 
of these words when I returned home. First, I 
received a letter full of kindness from an old clerical 
friend, who told me he would willingly give all that he 
possessed to save me from the fatal road on which I 
was entering. Then the same day an old family 
friend, a canon of Rouen Cathedral, came to press on 
me a quiet, much-sought-for post in the Cathedral city 
of Rouen, but I declined it with thanks; and then 
again came the agonising entreaties of the aged 
relatives with whom I dwelt. But my mind was 
made up, and by the advice of my Protestant friends 
I determined to go at once to Paris. 

‘At Paris I was directed to the Vazson hospitaliére, 
or refuge for priests, conducted by Mons, Corneloup, 
where I received the most cordial welcome. Under 
that roof I definitely broke with Rome, and wrote my 
letter of resignation to my Archbishop, on March 19, 
1902. In this letter I told him that it was impossible 
for me any longer to remain among the Catholic 
clergy without being disloyal to my conscience, but 
that I was a Christian, and with God’s help intended to 
remain a Christian. In the future, as in the past, or, 
rather, better than in the past, I should try to lead 
men to love God, and should fight against all systems 
which were contrary to His Word. 

‘Before I finish this narrative allow me to thank 
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M. Corneloup for the kindly affection which he has 
always shown me, and let me recall the beneficial 
impression which the family prayer in his house made 
upon me on the very evening of my arrival. Never 
till then had I seen what a Protestant ome was like, 
and I am thankful to have learnt the family life of true 
Christians. May God abundantly bless all those who 
in any way contributed to the accomplishment of His 
work in me!’ 


SIR ROBERT ANDERSON 


KCB, LED.» Late Assistant 
Commissioner of Police, Author of 
The Bible and Modern Criticism, 
etc. ‘ 


SOME people seem to delight in recounting their 
spiritual history ; to others it is an ordeal. But if any 
who are seeking ‘the Way’! can be helped by the 
experiences of those who have found it, to submit to 
that ordeal becomes a duty. 

I can only say that in early childhood I was more 
religious and not less pious than I am to-day, that I 
loved the Bible and was no stranger to spiritual 
experiences. But, being possessed by the belief that 
no one could be saved without being ‘converted,’ I 
accepted in my schoolboy days the position of being 
unconverted, and looked forward to conversion I knew 
not when or how. 

At times the fear of death or judgment oppressed 
me, and as I had sincere desires to be a Christian I 
made efforts to become one. But the attempt to live 
as a Christian without the knowledge of being a 
Christian ends in failure; and the fits never lasted 
more than a few days, and they became less frequent 
as time went on. In due course, moreover, I began to 
learn the pleasures of sin, and for the first time in 


1 « After the Way (which they call heresy) so worship I the God of 
my fathers.’—Acts xxiv. 14. : 
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my life I began to fear I was really ‘going to the 
Devil. 

Such thoughts deepened, however, when, at a time 
of ‘revival? I discovered that acquaintances and 
friends were being converted ; and I conceived a wish 
to attend a meeting of the kind which produced such 
results. But, being unwilling to commit myself, I 
sought a plausible excuse for doing so. 

And one of my sisters provided me with it. 
Finding that she was prevented by want of an escort 
from going to a certain meeting which she specially 
wanted to attend, I consented, as an act of brotherly 
condescension and kindness, to accompany her. But 
the result was disappointing. Earnest appeals there 
were, and ‘revival’ hymns that seemed to influence 
other people, but these were not ° in my line’ Instead 
of being converted I came away depressed and 
disheartened. 

The hot fit, however, lasted till the following 
Sunday. But I made up my mind that if that day 
passed without my being converted, I should give up 
the struggle, believing that if I was ‘one of the 
elect’ I should be converted, and, if not—well, better 
not think about it. In this state of mind I went to 
morning service. I do not doubt that both service and 
sermon came up to the fairly high standard usual in 
the church which my people attended ; but there was 
nothing for one who was seeking the Way. 

I went back in the evening with a still more fixed 
purpose to abandon the struggle if I came away again 
unconverted. And the conversion I expected was the 
proper orthodox change that would make me feel 
contrition for and hatred of the sins that attracted me. 

The assistant minister preached. And he preached 
a free and present. salvation in and through Christ, to 
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be received as freely as it was offered, on the authority 
of God’s word and apart from any witness of ‘ feelings.’ 
I was simply bewildered. If this was true there was 
salvation for me then and there. But was it true? 

The preacher was a friend of mine. I walked 
home with him and tackled him about his doctrine. 
In conversation he confirmed all he had said in the 
pulpit, and gave chapter and verse for everything. 
He explained the Scriptural truth of repentance,} 
emphasising that it was not penitence—not a matter 
of ‘feelings’ at all, but of fazth, And he showed 
that eternal life is the gift of God in Christ, and it was 
for me just as I was. Grace made no bargain or 
condition, 

But I had been instructed in ‘the Christian 
religion, and I fought my corner with much persistence. 
My friend only became more solemn and earnest, and 
he ended by pressing the question, ‘Will you accept 
Christ, or reject Him ?’ 

Then and there—it was at a street corner—I let 
go ‘the Christian religion’ and accepted the Lord 
Jesus Christ. And I parted from my friend with the 
words of his text filling my heart, ‘If any man be in 
Christ he is a new creature; old things are passed 
away ; behold all things are become new.’ 

Such, then, was my repentance, such my conversion. 
I am reminded in it of Dr. Chalmers’s phrase, ‘The 
expulsive power of a new affection” I am reminded 
also of the Apostle Paul’s words, ‘Whatsoever things 
were to me gazns, these I esteemed for Christ’s sake 
as loss.” All that people classify as ‘sin,’ they reckon 
as loss: everything coming under the head of religion 


1 The New Testament word for repentance is perdvo.a, which 
signifies a change of mind and will. 
Se eee 
* Philippians iii. 7, 8. For the translation see Alford’s Greek Test. 
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they esteem ito be ‘gains,’ The Apostle transferred 
his religion to the same side as his sins and counted 
all as loss, and he adds, ‘Yea, verily, and I continue 
to count them all [ze. the gains] to be loss, on account 
of the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord? It is not easy for a sinner on coming to the 
Cross to say, ‘I have counted my gains to be loss’ ; 
it needs a far fuller apprehension of Divine grace for a 
Christian to say, ‘J continue to count my gains as loss.’ 
Most Christians are dead to sin; many are dead to 
the world; very few are, like the Apostle, dead to 
‘religion’ In their main shrine Christ is all; but 
they have a ‘Lady-Chapel’ of some sort for their 
‘ religion.’ 


FRANK T. BULLEN 


F.R.G.S. ; Author of With Christ at 
Sea, The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot,’ efc. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES are not uncommon, but the fascin- 
ating book W7th Christ at Sea is, as it is styled in the 
sub-title, ‘a Religious Autobiography, and this is not 
common. Personal testimony is always interesting, 
and nothing can rivet the attention more than the 
autobiography of a soul led to Christ, especially if the 
road has been through rough and perilous places, where 
nothing but the sovereign grace of an Almighty Saviour 
could have prevailed over the opposing circumstances. 
Perhaps no set of circumstances in the world are so 
unfavourable to the development of Christian life, as 
those which are found in the fo’c’s’le of a merchant 
ship. Yet Mr. Bullen has shown us from his own 
experience that it is possible and practicable to walk 
with Christ at sea, and that even as a man before the 
mast. 

I am most kindly permitted by the author to 
extract a slight sketch of his own ‘Road to Christ, 
but I would earnestly commend the autobiography 
itself to all who have not yet read it. They will 
find it more than repay the cost and trouble. 

As a child, Frank Bullen lived with a pious aunt, 
who, though intensely evangelical, was also a rigid 
formalist. From her he learnt to say his prayers 
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regularly, to read so many verses of the Bible daily, 
and to attend church on Sundays; but there was no 
sweetness in this early religion, it was gone through as 
an irksome task which had to be performed from fear 
of offending God. At the age of nine he was placed 
in a large laundry to earn his living by turning the 
mangle and wringing machine, and going long weary 
journeys with heavy parcels, with a running accompani- 
ment of blows and abuse and shortness of food. 
During three dreadful years in this laundry he became 
familiar with all forms of evil, and with the worst 
description of coarse, shameless talk ; yet still kept up 
the habit of saying his daily prayer. 

When twelve years of age the second great change 
in his life occurred; he went to sea. The cruel 
experiences which he passed through, as he gradually 
grew up from cabin-boy to an able seaman, are 
graphically described in the Autobiography, and also in 
another book, The Log of a Sea Warf. 

In his first ship, the ‘Arabella’ though cruelly 
treated in the cabin, Mr. Bullen met with kind pity in 
the fo’c’s’le. He was specially befriended by a negro 
lad, once a Sunday school teacher in Jamaica, who 
tried to comfort, with words of hope and faith, the boy 
who was even in a worse case than himself. At 
Georgetown, Demerara, the crew mutinied, and all had 
to go to prison except two of Mr. Bullen’s special 
friends, Joe and Black Jem. A new crew was now 
shipped. All the old pleasantness of the fo'c’s'le was 
gone, and in its place ribaldry and lewdness reigned 
supreme, none being so utterly abandoned and grossly 
animal as a young Eurasian, whom Joe promptly 
tackled, and kept in some sort of restraint. At last 
even the faithful Joe deserted the wretched ship, and 
an Irish cook was the boy’s only friend, who taught 
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him many prayers to saints, and fragments of Latin, 
while he also protected the boy from extreme ill- 
usage. 

A change, however, came at last. The ‘ Arabella’ 
was utterly unseaworthy, and the captain, who was Mr. 
Bullen’s uncle, not wishing to see his nephew drowned, 
transhipped him to a far finer vessel, the ‘ Discovery.’ 
The new ship, though more comfortable, was utterly 
pagan. No recognition whatever of any higher power 
was to be found there, and after a few weeks it was 
wrecked on acoral island. Thence he was taken by 
a friendly Frenchman to Havana, where the yellow fever 
was raging ; but his life was spared again, and he was 
shipped by the Consul for England in a so-called 
Nova Scotian barque. 

In this third ship was a motley crew, including five 
or six negroes, but without a single sailor of British 
origin. Here not even the husk of religion was present, 
and the forlorn lad lost almost entirely the habit of 
prayer. After some very severe weather and narrow 
escapes, at last he landed penniless at Liverpool, and 
was again adrift in his own country. 

All this time the boy was growing bigger and more 
confident, and therefore had less difficulty in obtaining 
a ship. He sailed for the Straits Settlements, and 
then to Australasia. Sad indeed were these ‘Godless 
days,’ as they are called in the Autobiography. But at 
last the dawn came, and a way was opened for the 
lad, now grown into a young man, to come to Christ. 
It was at Port Chalmers in New Zealand, where Mr. 
Bullen found himself on board the ship ‘ Rangitiki, 
that the call came, and it came thus :— 

‘It was on a Sunday evening, when my shipmate 
and myself were strolling along the pier townwards 
with the leisurely swagger peculiar to sailors, and had 
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reached an open space in front of the warehouses, 
when a burst of melody, floating overhead on the 
evening air, brought me up all standing. My chum 
said quietly, “I know what it is; it’s a meetin’. I ben 
to ’em before.” While I stood anxiously waiting for 
the music to begin again, my companion murmured, 
“Hold a bit, I'll go and see if we can get in,” and 
hurried towards the building. In a few minutes he 
returned triumphantly, saying, “I told ye so; they 
begged me to call you in, saying that we was heartily 
welcome; it was got up for the like of us.” “All 
right, go ahead,” I replied, more gratified than I could 
express. We climbed a steep and tortuous series of 
stairs to the top of the building, when a man met us, 
and, giving us books, conducted us to a seat. . . . 

‘After some preliminary singing, quite unaccom- 
panied, but wonderfully sweet, three gentlemen, with a 
thick-set, dark-visaged little man, who had acted as 
choir leader, mounted the platform, and the latter, 
stepping forward, said, “ Friends we will commence our 
meeting to-night by singing with all our hearts that 
beautiful prayer, ‘Jesu, Lover of my soul,’ number —— 
in the books you have. And will you all remember 
that it is a prayer? Although written in rhyme, and 
set to music, it is as much a prayer as ‘Our Father,’ 
and I hope all who sing it will not for one moment 
allow the fact to be forgotten. So will you certainly 
be blessed in your singing.” 

‘I listened eagerly and reverently, but when the 
choir burst into the opening bars of “ Hollingside,” I 
was reduced to dumbness. The pent-up feelings of 
years broke loose, scalding tears ran down, and some- 
thing stuck in my throat like a ball. I knew that tune 
so well. I had not heard it sung since the happy 
days of my childhood in London. But by a strong 
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effort I recovered my composure, and just abandoned 
myself to an ecstasy of joy. 

‘The singing ceased, and a gentleman on the 
platform prayed. It was a prayer, not a formula. 
The utterer, while deeply reverent, was also quietly 
confident. . . . The prayer ended, we sang another 
hymn, and after the hymn the little dark choir-leader 
read the first chapter of Isaiah. This he read as if it 
were a living message to living men who were thirsting 
for it. Then came a solo, “The ninety and nine,” 
which was a novelty to me. Oh, what pathos, what a 
depth of yearning love to the souls of men did the 
singer impart to that simple poem with its bald tune! 
I could have melted in tears, but with tightly-shut lips 
and hardly breathing, I managed to control myself. 
Then one of the two gentlemen spoke, quite nicely, I 
thought, but not sufficiently clear and direct to hold 
my attention. At last after another hymn, the leader 
of the choir advanced to the verge of the platform, and 
began to speak. I was all attention now, for the 
Gospel was being unfolded in all its simplicity and 
directness. I felt as if there was only one person 
there for whom these words were meant—me._ I 
listened with all my soul, every syllable coming with 
such force to my heart and understanding, as I have 
never since heard... . I do not know how long the 
address lasted. I only know that something was being 
offered to me that I felt I must have. I felt like one 
who, after long wandering in a gloomy labyrinth, from 
which was no hope of escape, had suddenly seen open 
before him a door leading into sun-lighted meadows, 
with a delightful prospect stretching beyond into 
infinity. Words can only feebly express the intense 
longing of my being for an experience of this personal, 
loving acquaintance with Jesus, Christ, so earnestly set 
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forth by the speaker. Yet, when at the close of the 
meeting he invited all who were moved to seek the 
Lord to stay behind, I was filled with a torturing 
shyness. Had my chum risen and said, “Come 
along,” I fear I should have gone. But to my un- 
speakable relief, instead of doing that he leaned 
towards me and whispered, “I sh’d like to stop, ole 
man.” “So sh’d I,” I replied eagerly, and together we 
waited while the choir sang, until only about a dozen 
anxious ones were left scattered over the waste of 
empty benches. 

‘Presently all was quiet, and I sat with my face 
buried in my hands just waiting for—I knew not what. 
My mind was a confused whirl of thoughts, out of 
which nothing definite emerged but that deep sense of 
heart-hunger. While I thus sat in painful expectation 
of some miracle a hand touched me, and that touch 
gave me a thrill of hope. Looking up, I saw the face 
of the little dark man whose words had so moved me. 
Meeting my dim, stupid gaze with a look full of 
sympathy, he held out his hand. “My dear boy,” he 
said, “I am not going to ask you what your difficulties 
are. I have no right to do so, but I am going to tell 
you that He who has removed mine is ready to remove 
yours. Listen, ‘He that believeth on Me, though he 
were dead yet shall he live; and he that liveth and 
believeth on Me, shall never die” Believest thou this?” 
“Yes, I believe,” I replied, “I dare not say I do not 
believe ——I have always believed, even when, though 
hearing my shipmates denying His existence, I have 
been tempted to agree with them.” “Then you have 
entered upon everlasting life,” he said triumphantly. I 
sorrowfully shook my head, saying, “Oh no, I cannot, 
I dare not say that, it would not’ be true. I haven't 
the slightest feeling of the kind, and it would be a lie 
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to say that I have.” He then went on to put to me 
the case of the debt fully discharged by another, and 
said, “Now listen to me, or rather listen to Jesus: 
‘He that believeth on Me “ath everlasting life, and 
shall zof come into condemnation, but zs passed from 
death unto life. Do you believe this?” “Yes,” I 
whispered. “Then you have passed from death unto 
life, have you not?” “No,” I answered doggedly. 
“ Ah, I see how it is, friend; you are waiting for the 
witness of your feelings to the truth of Him, who is ¢he 
Truth. You dare not take Him at His word unless 
your feelings, which are subject to a thousand changes 
a day, corroborate it. Do believe Him, in spite of your 
feelings, and act accordingly.” 

Every word went right to my heart, and there was 
an appeal in his eyes even more eloquent than his 
words. But beyond the words and the look was the 
interpretation of them to me by some mysterious 
agency beyond all comprehension. Ina moment the 
hidden mystery was made clear to me, and I said 
quietly, “I see, sir; it is the credibility of God, against 
the witness of my feelings. Then I believe God.” 
“Tet us thank God,” answered the little man, and 
together we knelt down by the bench. 

‘Little more was said. It was just a lesson learned— 
the satisfaction of finding one’s way after long groping 
in darkness and misery—a way that led to peace. 

‘But I had forgotten my chum for the time, so I 
turned eagerly to where he had been sitting, meeting 
his bright, face as full of satisfaction as my own. He 
told me, however, that his joy arose from the fact of 
his having returned to God after a time of backsliding, 
and oh, how glad he was to get back. We said little 
to each other as we went on board, only “ Good-night, 
and God bless you,” as my chum went to his berth, and 
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I sought mine. To my great relief the fo’c’s’le was 
quite quiet—all hands were asleep. So I knelt down 
by a chest and thanked God for His Fatherly care and 
love in bringing me to this place. I did not ask for 
anything; I was full of thanksgiving for benefits 
received. And immediately I got into my bed, miser- 
able heap of straw though it was, I fell sound asleep, as 
befitted one from whose mind every care had flown.’ 

Here we must reluctantly leave the narrative. 
There are further chapters telling of ‘Halcyon Days,’ 
and ‘Testing Times, of ‘Halting on the Upward 
Way, of ‘A Dip into Tartarus, of ‘Mountain and 
Valley, and ‘A Steady Set-back,’ the whole forming 
such a graphic, real description of the soul’s struggle 
along the Road to Christ as has never to my know- 
ledge been equalled, except in Bunyan’s Pélgrim’s 
Progress. The author tells us, in conclusion, that none 
of the incidents which he has recorded are of his own 
choosing, and that he tried with all his soul to say 
without bias what he remembered of his days at sea in 
the mellowing light of memory. I cannot doubt but 
that his earnest hope and prayer that good may result 
from his narrative will be abundantly fulfilled. 


SETON CHURCHILL 


Lieut.-Colonel ; Author of The Life 
of General Gordon, Forbidden Fruit 
for Young Men, eéc. 


WHEN first it was suggested to me that I should add 
a chapter to this book, showing the road by which I 
was personally led to Christ, I shrank from the task. 
It was, however, urged upon me that possibly my 
experience might be a help to others; and so, in the 
humble hope that such may be the case, I add my 
testimony, though I cannot but feel that many others 
are far better fitted for this work. The humiliating 
thought to me is not recalling how bad I once was, 
but how little progress I have made in the Christian 
life since I was led to Christ. 

Very early in life I selected the Army as a pro- 
fession, and with that object I was sent, with a brother, 
to a military ‘crammer’ at Woolwich. I can never, 
however, look back on that period spent at a military 
‘crammer’s’ without a sense of shame. There was 
practically no spiritual or even moral influence exerted ; 
and so long as we worked hard in order to do credit 
to our instructors, no questions were asked. At that 
critical age in life, when we were budding into man- 
hood, we were allowed to frequent public-houses, music 
and dancing saloons, billiard tables, and like resorts, 
without the slightest restraint. Even if fellows were 
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not actually immoral, they all pretended to be so, for 
to be otherwise would not only have made one peculiar, 
but would have been looked upon as a sign that the 
individual was wanting in manliness. So far as I 
know none did suffer the reproach of being peculiar. 

I have often since wondered at the low standard 
that it is possible for young fellows of that age to hold 
among themselves. Far from drunkenness and impurity 
being looked upon as things of which to be ashamed, 
it was exactly the opposite; and I have not a doubt 
that, as I have already said, many rather led others to 
think that they were worse than they were in reality. 
I do not remember, however, that betting and gambling 
were so prevalent in those days as now. Perhaps we 
had not enough money to spend on an additional vice ; 
but my impression is that since 1867 there has been 
a considerable increase in the gambling and betting 
habits of our country. Possibly there has been a 
decrease in the drinking habits of young men of this 
class and age, but I fear that this cannot be said for 
the third evil to which allusion has been made. 

It is recorded of the young man Daniel, surrounded 
by all the contaminating influences of an idolatrous 
corrupt court in Babylon, that he ‘purposed in his 
heart that he would not defile himself’; and he was 
kept straight in spite of much temptation of various 
kinds. The true secret is that his heart was right 
with God, whereas mine was not. At all events I can 
lay no flattering unction to my soul that, amidst 
the corrupt surroundings of my early youth, I was 
any better than the rest with whom I had to 
associate. I once had a praying mother, but she died 
when I was very young. I had also an earnest, godly 
father, but at that time I had never been in any way 
influenced by him; though I cannot but feel that it 
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is to the prayers of my father and mother that I 
am indebted for the spiritual change through which I 
passed. Though my dear father never actually spoke 
to me about my soul, I shall never forget how much 
confidence he gave me, when he told me afterwards 
that he thoroughly believed in the truths which at 
first seemed so strange to me. 

When living in the midst of sin, without being any 
exception to those who were around me, I was startled 
to hear of the sudden death of a young fellow in the 
neighbourhood of my home. He was older than JI, 
and was the type of a fine healthy young English- 
man, keenly alive to sport. A splendid rider and a 
good shot, he often used to take my brothers and 
myself out shooting and rabbiting. He was apparently 
in perfect health, and jumped out of a dogcart to pick 
up the hat of a friend he was driving, when suddenly 
he fell dead. I felt his loss most keenly, and frequently 
there would come into my mind the following lines of 
a well-known hymn :— 


Oft as the bell, with solemn toll, 
Speaks the departure of a soul, 

Let each one ask himself, ‘Am I 
Prepared, should I be called to die?’ 


I knew at all events that I was zot prepared to meet 
my God; and this sudden death of one who was 
stronger and healthier than I, enabled me to realise 
for the first time the uncertainty of life. I ought here 
to mention that if I had nothing else in common with 
that great and good man, the late General Gordon, I 
had at all events this, that like him I possessed a sister 
of whom I was very fond, who was a devoted Christian. 
She it was who wrote me an account of the death of 
this young fellow, and, with a sister’s tact, I expect 
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that she, in her quiet way, to use a common expression, 
‘rubbed it well in” At all events from that time I 
gave up all the open forms of sin, and in a feeble way 
attempted to identify myself with all that was noble, 
good, and Christ-like. 

Those around me thought that I had ‘turned 
religious’; but I am bound to admit that at that 
time I had no peace or happiness. Alas! like too 
many, I was trying hard to lead a religious life without 
that living faith which alone is able to give us the 
victory over the world, the flesh, and the devil. The 
results were very unsatisfactory. I had cut myself off 
from open sin, but when I came into contact with true 
Christian people, I was always conscious of the fact 
that they had a something that I had not got. 

I passed through the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst, and was kept from all outward forms of 
sin at a time when the moral condition of that institu- 
tion was very bad. I even became a communicant ; 
but I little realised the depth of meaning in the words 
of our prayer-book, ‘Draw near with fazth. I joined 
my regiment in the same condition, and though I 
became very keen about games, and also about my 
profession, I never had any peace or happiness. I 
was fond of society, and went to plenty of dances ; 
but I can distinctly remember feeling in a certain 
ball-room, how unsatisfactory it all was. How many 
an aching heart, sick of the vanities of this world, is 
often concealed by a bright exterior! There are many 
such now in many a gay ball-room. At that time I 
had everything I could possibly want to make me 
happy, and which of my many bright companions ever 
guessed the truth? 

Experiences in the spiritual .life vary very much. 
Some I have known have passed through what may 
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be termed ‘sudden conversions’; and I do not think 
that they are any the less real for passing through an 
experience similar to that of St. Paul. But such was 
not my case. Although I had given up the outward 
forms lof sin, and even had become a communicant, I 
was perfectly ignorant of the most elementary rudi- 
ments of religion, and I would gladly have been spoken 
to about my soul at that time. 

I remember once in the north of Ireland when I 
was in charge of a company in some detached barracks, 
not far from headquarters, I got an attack of measles, 
which prevented my going out, or my brother officers 
coming to visit me. A good evangelical clergyman, 
who was acting as chaplain to our troops, however, 
came to see me. I hoped that he would speak to me 
about my soul; but he seemed to talk on every topic 
but the one on which I wanted him to help me, and I 
was too reserved to take the initiative in opening my 
heart to him. Of course a clergyman must exercise 
his judgment as to the right time and method of 
approaching the subject of his visit; but how any 
clergyman can conceive that he has done his duty to 
a sick person by an aimless talk about the weather 
and other topics equally uninteresting, has always since 
been a mystery to me. 

I was, however, more fortunate later on, for I went 
to hear an evangelical clergyman, also an Irishman, 
who had a reputation for being a good preacher. After 
the service was over he asked me to come up to the 
vicarage for supper. That evening before I went home 
he invited me into his study, and, in the course of con- 
versation, I found how ignorant I was of the most 
elementary principles of religion. When he spoke to 
me of a happy assurance, to be obtained by simple 
faith in Christ, it seemed to me as if he was speaking 
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a new language, or something quite different from the 
teaching of the Church. I had been struggling for 
years to obtain happiness by my own efforts, and here 
was salvation being offered me as a free gift. It 
seemed to me almost too good to be true. 

‘What must I do to be saved?’ said I; and then, 
before I gave him time to reply, I added, ‘Oh, I know 
what you are going to say, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.”’ 

‘Yes,’ said he, ‘you are quite right, I have no other 
Gospel to offer but that offered by St. Paul to the jailor 
at Philippi.’ 

I was quite convinced that night that he was right, 
but it was some time yet before I could enjoy that 
peace of mind of which he had been speaking. Never- 
theless, from that night I looked at everything in a 
new light, and I studied my Bible to see what it said 
to me about this faith. 

Some time after this my regiment marched to the 
garrison church, and I noticed the white cloth on the 
Lord’s Table, indicating that Holy Communion was to 
be administered after the service. I was the only 
officer of my regiment to remain behind when the 
troops marched away ; but I was encouraged by seeing 
that a captain of another regiment, whose name I did 
not then know, also remained. After the Communion 
service was over he introduced himself, asked me if I 
knew of an officers’ Bible-reading to be held that week 
in the hut of a major of his battalion, and invited me 
to attend it, This was the first time I had ever gone 
to anything of the kind, and I felt very nervous about 
it, more especially as I remembered that a company of 
my own regiment which was engaged at musketry at 
the rifle ranges would be marching home past that 
particular hut at about the same hour. 
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Thinking that I was sure to be seen going in, and 
was certain to be chaffed about it at mess that night, I 
was in a great funk. Oh, what cowards some of us are 
when we want to do right, but how boldly we will go 
in for that which is wrong! How many places of evil 
I had been to without a blush of shame, and yet I was 
coward enough to be afraid of its being known that I 
had attended a Bible-reading ! 

I remember very little about the Bible-reading, but 
after it we had some tea, and I got into friendly con- 
versation with a major of a cavalry regiment. After a 
time he asked me if I was able to realise Christ as my 
Saviour, and I replied that though I was unable to do 
so, it was the one thing for which I longed. He asked 
me to come for a walk. Then he took out his Bible 
and read to me I John v. 9-14. This helped me con- 
siderably to understand the simple plan of salvation. 
I also met another officer, a young subaltern, a little 
older than myself, belonging to another cavalry regiment. 
He invited me to come to his hut, and assuming, or per- 
haps pretending to assume, that I was a true believer, 
he said to me, ‘ When did you decide for Christ ?’ 

This was a regular facer, as the question required 
an answer. I could not say definitely that I had ever 
decided, and yet I believed all he had to say. 

One day I went to call on an officer, and found his 
regiment on parade. As we were old friends, having 
been cadets at Sandhurst together, I went into his hut 
to wait till the parade was dismissed. While sitting 
there thinking that all the officers were on parade, and 
that I was quite alone, I suddenly heard a voice 
singing— 

O happy day that fixed my choice 
On Thee, my Saviour, and my God! 


Well may this glowing heart rejoice, 
And tell its raptures all abroad. 
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1 said to myself, ‘That is just what I should like to 
be able to say” The words were being sung by an 
officer, the Assistant Musketry Instructor of the regi- 
ment, who had just returned home from the rifle range. 
Duty did not call him to parade, and thinking himself 
quite alone in the hut he had given vent to his feelings 
in these words, that came to me like a message from 
God. Through my friend I got to know him after- 
wards, and he was the greatest help to us both; in my 
case more by his consistent life and example than by 
anything he actually said. 

I cannot recall any sudden jumping from a state of 
despair into a state of joy and peace; but my bad and 
unbelieving heart gradually seemed to yield to the con- 
straining power of the Holy Spirit, Who was all the 
time unconsciously drawing me. Within a very short 
time I was enabled to say, like one of old, ‘ But one 
thing I know, that whereas I was blind now I see,’ and 
much of that slavish fear of what others would think 
of me also went. 

More than thirty years have passed away since 
then, and I have knocked about a good deal in the 
world, having been twice to India, twice to South 
Africa, once to Burmah, and once to Egypt. During 
that long period I have made many mistakes in 
life, but looking back over the past I have never 
regretted that step, taken when I was quite a young 
subaltern. It is the one bright spot that shines out in 
relief against a dark background of failings and short- 
comings on my part. I shall be only too thankful to 
think that this account of the road that led me to 
Christ may perhaps help another, now battling with 
self and sin, but who may prove ultimately to be a 
better soldier than I have been of the great Captain of 
our salvation. 


SIR ALGERNON COOTE 


Premier Baronet of Ireland, H.M. 
Lieutenant, Queen's County, Prest- 
dent of the Hibernian Auxiliary 
CMS. 


MY conversion took place in the year 1866, through 
the late Mr. Stevenson Blackwood, as he then was. 

I had been anxious about my spiritual condition for 
some time, and a friend introduced me to Mr. Black- 
wood, who kindly invited me to stay with him at 
Streatham, where he was then living. I attended an 
evangelistic meeting at his house, and a few days 
afterwards he asked me to lunch with him at the 
Treasury. 

After luncheon we read together the 5th chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel, and the 24th verse showed me that 
I might believe then and there. We knelt in prayer 
and praise together, and at 1.45 P.M. on Monday, 
January 29, 1866, I accepted the gift of ‘ everlasting 
life” and Christ became my Saviour. 

I was just eighteen years of age, and the son of 
godly parents. 


1 Afterwards Sir Arthur Blackwood, K.C.B., whose own experience is 
recorded at p. 106. 
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J. EWING 


Late Sergeant-Piper, Gordon 
Highlanders. 


I wAs born on October 31, 1851, at Trinity Gask, 
Perthshire, and as I was brought up in a land where 
the Bible is the primer of the people and the text-book 
of the schools, its truths were sown in my youthful 
heart almost on my mother’s knees. While, however, 
I received and retained a perfect knowledge of the 
fundamental basis of salvation (for which I am entirely 
indebted to a wise mother who carefully implanted 
these precious truths in my young mind), yet my heart 
was as opposed to God and His claims as it is possible 
to be. 

My great ambition was to be a soldier and a 
piper; and for that purpose I enlisted in January 
1869 into the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, whose 
depét was then at Perth. I was forthwith sent to 
Aberdeen for the purpose of getting my uniform and 
preliminary instruction, and was there attached to the 
depot of the 92nd Gordon Highlanders. As the 93rd 
was on its way home from India I volunteered into 
the Gordons, and in a few months was drafted into 
that regiment, and was stationed at Jullundur, Bengal, 
which I reached in March 1870. 

The Army at that time was vastly different from 
what itis to-day. The canteen was then the only place 
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of resort outside the barrack-rooms, and there the men 
used to spend their evenings in groups and waste their 
money. I was soon initiated into these habits, and 
spent or rather misspent my time just as others. Truth 
impels me to state that while there was not one from 
the minister downwards who had grace and love 
enough to take one by the hand and lead him to 
Christ, there were 900 ready to lead him the other 
way ; and that other way, I am sorry to say, I travelled 
for years. 

After the proclamation of the Queen as Empress 
of India on January 1, 1877, my regiment was split 
up; half the battalion and headquarters going to 
Sitapur and the other half going to Benares. By 
this time temperance was beginning to gain ground 
in the Army, and I became a total abstainer and an 
ardent worker in the cause, but without the least idea 
of becoming anything else, for I still lived as forgetful 
of God as if I had never heard of Him. However, I 
have looked upon my taking the pledge as a stepping- 
stone to Jesus—a link in the chain of God’s leading. 

While I was thus clinging to total abstinence a 
good man, Dr. Lazarus, was holding Gospel meetings 
among the men at Benares, and some were deciding 
for Christ. Among these was a drummer-boy who 
had been born in the regiment, and who had a drunken 
father whose evil example he was fast following. On 
the outbreak of war in Afghanistan the whole regiment 
was ordered to the front, and was united after two 
years’ division. As a piper I had a good deal to do 
with the drummer, and I could see a marked change 
in the young fellow since last I saw him; at the same 
time I could see that he wanted to say something to 
me, though evidently he had great difficulty in so doing. 

One day he came up to me as I was standing 
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outside my tent. I noticed that he was strongly agitated ; 
his face was pale and his lips were quivering. I said 
with surprise,‘ What do you want?’ Like a thunder- 
bolt he asked me, ‘Why don’t you give your heart to 
Jesus?’ I replied immediately, ‘Do you think I am 
going to give up my amusements and go about with a 
face as long as a fiddle?’ 

I had seen a few who had turned very religious, but 
whose religion consisted in separating themselves from 
every one and everything, and looking daggers at any- 
one who did not fall in with their particular views, and 
this caused me to make such a reply to the young 
drummer. My answer seemed to exhaust his courage, 
for he left me at once, but not his question—that stuck 
to me. Why did I not give my heart to Jesus? The 
more I thought of it the more reasonable it seemed, 
while the opposite course seemed the more unreason- 
able and dangerous. 

In my heart of hearts I had never doubted my 
responsibility to a Supreme Master, and while perfectly 
convinced that I should one day have to answer to 
Him for the deeds done in the body, now for the first 
time I became conscious of the awful fact that I had 
never in deed or desire done anything but to gratify 
my own carnal appetites. Then I realised my fearful 
condition and began to pray, read the Bible, and 
associate with a few who met together to read and 
pray and sing hymns. But the more I took part in 
these exercises the more miserable I became. I cried 
for Life, but there was no answer to my cry. My 
companions, indeed, seemed perfectly happy and con- 
tented as they sang and read, while I who could do 
both better than any of them was the most unhappy of 
men. How often have I sighed, ‘Oh that God would 
write in the heavens, “Thy sins are forgiven thee.”’ 

BE 
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On one occasion in my agony I lifted up my heart 
in prayer and said I would take as the Voice of God 
the first sentence of the Bible which my eyes lighted 
upon. I then let the Bible fall open of its own accord, 
and the first words which I saw were Eccles. ix. 7, 
‘Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy 
wine with a merry heart, for God now accepteth thy 
works,’ For a few days I lived on these words, but I 
was soon back to my old experience, and was worse 
than ever. I could get no comfort either from reading 
or praying, and Scripture itself became the sword which 
slew my hopes. ‘If the Son shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed” ‘Your joy shall be full” Yet I 
felt myself bound, my joy had fled, and the Son had 
not made me free, and this though I was doing all I 
knew to obtain the freedom and the joy. 

While in this state of purgatorial misery I was one 
day walking by myself and humming Sankey’s hymn, 
‘There is life fora look at the Crucified One.” After 
getting through the first verse I came to the second— 


Oh, why was He there as the Bearer of sin, 
If on Jesus thy guilt was not laid? 


We read in the Acts that Saul of Tarsus was struck 
down by a light stronger than the noonday sun, and 
heard a voice from heaven speaking to him. I was 
not struck down, nor did I hear a voice from heaven, 
but the light from above pierced my mind as truly as 
it did that of Saul. In a moment I saw where my 
salvation and my peace lay, and also the mistake I had 
been making. I had been inverting God’s plan by 
seeking peace and forgiveness defore trusting in Christ. 
But now I saw that my salvation depended on a 
Person, and not on any religious exercises—on Jesus 
and not on my own faithfulness. Then -I could 
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actually realise how the lame man in the temple stood 
up and walked and praised God, or how Zachzeus 
received the Saviour joyfully into his house. My soul 
was set free, the chain was loosed, and the Word of 
God became my joy and my delight, 

Many years have passed since then, and many 
_ times I have been in engagements, where bullets have 
been flying and shells bursting and screaming all 
around, but I have never lost the consciousness that 
Christ was crucified for me, and my sweetest periods of 
trust and communion have been in hours of most 
deadly peril. After fourteen years’ service I took my 
discharge from the Army, and soon after entered the 
service of the Army Scripture Readers’ Society. My 
one desire has ever been to bring others to the same 
Saviour whom I have found, and my grateful joy has 
been that I have had the happiness of leading many a 
soldier and many a civilian to the same precious Lord 
to Whom I was led myself. 


W. F. HATHAWAY 


Late Madras Civil Service, 


THE one great lesson that I have learned from my life, 
and which I should like others to learn, is the necessity 
of pressing every soul, as soon as possible, to a full and 
unconditional surrender to God, and the painful failure 
that results when this is omitted at the time of 
conversion. 

I was born January 3, 1838; and as the youngest 
of twelve brothers and sisters had a very happy child- 
hood, under good and religious influences. 

When I was about eleven years old I was brought 
under some religious impressions, and one day I con- 
sidered whether I would give my heart to Christ. I 
thought over the matter, and at last decided that I 
would uot; as it seemed to me that I should have to 
give up so many things that were attractive in the 
way of companionship with other boys, and I was not 
prepared to make the sacrifice. 

I remember about that time when I read various 
little books, I used to say to myself, ‘How is it that 
these writers seem to be so extremely ignorant of human 
nature? They harp perpetually on the one theme, that 
God is willing to receive and pardon sinners, I am 
perfectly aware of that, but it is I who am not pre- 
pared to yield to God; and there is not a single word 
in their tracts on that point. If I grow up, and ever 
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do get converted, I shall be able to enlighten them 
on this point of the unwillingness of the human heart, 
as they seem absolutely ignorant of it?’ Strange 
reflections on the part of a child under twelve! 

But God in His infinite patience bore with this 
obstinacy ; and two or three years afterwards, when a 
boy at Harrow, I was led to yield to the Saviour. I 
believe that, humanly speaking, I owe this softening of 
the heart to the persistent prayers of a godly mother. 
I know that she prayed very perseveringly for me, so 
that I look upon her prayers as the chief factor of my 
conversion on the human side. I was also greatly 
influenced by the faithful preaching of two of the 
assistant masters, the Rev. J. Randall and the Rev. 
Stewart Pears (afterwards Head Master of Repton). 
But it was a very imperfect work, as I had very little 
light on what coming to Christ really meant; and I 
knew absolutely nothing of consecration, and of the 
necessity of being separated from everything worldly. 

The result was that when I went out to India in 
the Madras Civil Service at the age of twenty, I saw 
no harm in mixing with worldly companions, and 
enjoying worldly amusements, my idea being ‘to make 
the best of both worlds,’ 

I now look back with deep regret to those long 
wasted years, during which, although it was understood 
that I was on the Lord’s side, yet I never did much to 
try and win souls for Him, except in a very timid, 
faint-hearted way. 

After eleven years in the Civil Service I began to 
feel dissatisfied. I had obtained rapid promotion, so 
that I was enjoying a very considerable income ; but I 
did not see the use of living merely to amass money, 
with the prospect of gradually lpsing my health. So 
I determined to abandon what might seem to others a 
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brilliant position and to find some more useful life in 
England. I therefore resigned the Service and came 
home. My notion was to lead an easy life with a 
certain amount of ‘evangelistic work in a comfortable 
way. 

About this time, however, the question of holiness 
and consecration began to be brought forward in 
England in a very marked and prominent way; and I 
read with keen interest some of the remarkable articles 
that were published in The Christian on those subjects. 
I soon saw that if I was to do anything in the Lord’s 
work, it could only be by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
and that therefore I must abandon my notions of 
easy-going amateur work, and seek a definite baptism 
of the Spirit. This, of course, made a clean sweep of 
the cigar, the glass of wine, novel-reading, and every- 
thing doubtful that before I had indulged in without 
questioning; so that this was the completion of the 
coming to Christ with which I had commenced. 

But a deeper lesson had to be learned in the way 
of Crucifixion. While praying one day that the Lord 
would show me what He would have me to do, the 
thought came, ‘Would you go back as a missionary 
to India?’ ‘No,’ I said; ‘most certainly I would not.’ 
‘Well, but then why say you are willing to do what- 
ever may be the will of God?’ ‘Oh, but this is too 
hard, J veally can’t ; it is too great a sacrifice” And the 
thought came back of the lonely lives of self-denial 
and suffering and poverty that I had seen among the 
missionaries there, with inexpressible horror and shrink- 
ing. Yet whenever I began to pray again, the question 
came, ‘Would you go asa missionary to India?’ till 
at last I found myself in this dilemma, either I must 
cease praying at all, or else I must yield. That yielding 
spelled death to self and self-enjoyment; but at last 
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by God’s grace it was done, and a half-reluctant ‘Yes’ 
came from the struggling soul. I now see that un- 
conditional surrender ought to have been made when 
first I turned to the Lord some twenty years before ; 
and that then my conversion, instead of being defective 
and superficial, might have been more deep and 
fruitful. 

I soon found, however, that the Lord did not really 
intend me to go to India; and I was led to Jamaica 
instead, where I spent eleven of the happiest years of 
my life, being privileged to see a most blessed revival 
and ingathering, the results of which remain to this 
day. 

But oh, those twenty wasted years of early life! 


ALFRED T. MAHAN 


Captain, United States Navy; 
Author of The Influence of Sea 
Power upon History, The Life 
of Nelson, eze. 


THE name of Captain A. T. Mahan, the American 
naval officer, strategist, and historian is scarcely less 
well known in Europe than in America. His works on 
Sea Power have been translated into French, German, 
and Japanese. The series as a whole has been accepted 
everywhere as authoritative, and has almost, in the 
words of President Roosevelt, founded a new school of 
naval historical writing. In England his works were 
deemed almost epoch-making, and have been studied 
by naval specialists, journalists, Cabinet Ministers, and 
a large section of the general public. Captain Mahan, 
in addition to other honours, has received the degree 
of D.C.L. from Oxford, and that of LL.D. from 
Cambridge. 

Captain Mahan was born in New York City in the 
yeat 1840, and graduated at the United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, in 1859. He became 
Lieutenant in 1861, and during the civil war served on 
the ‘Congress,’ ‘ Pocahontas, ‘Seminole,’ and ‘James 
Alger’ It was in the year 1870 that he gave his 
heart to God and decided for Christ. The account of 
his conversion has lately been related by himself in a 
deeply spiritual speech on Personal Religion. Captain 
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Mahan most kindly permits me to use the report of 
the speech for this book, and adds, ‘I have no doubt 
that the report is substantially correct.’ It runs thus :— 


‘Has not the world within the last thirty years 
learned from the Church that man’s personal piety 
is a matter of small consequence alongside of his ex- 
ternal benevolent activities? Has not the Church come 
to teach, consciously or unconsciously, that external 
activities, outward benevolence, are not merely the 
fruit—for that they are—of Christian life, but the 
Christian life itself; that doing these things is the 
all-sufficient living before God? Is not the judgment 
of the world expressed in the words of indifferent 
contempt for a man who is trying to save his own 
soul P 

‘And yet what is a man’s soul? It is the one 
thing inexpressibly dear to God, for which, if there 
had been but one, He was content to give His Son; 
and this He has entrusted to man as his own particular 
charge. 

‘The remedy for present conditions is the restoration 
of personal religion, the direct relation of the individual 
soul to God, to that primary place in the Christian 
economy which it has momentarily lost, and to relegate 
to their subordinate consideration all those external 
works which have usurped its place. How shall this 
be done? For answer let me give a little of my own 
experience. 

‘I happened one week-day in Lent into a church 
in Boston. The preacher—I have never known his 
name—interested me throughout ; but one phrase only 
has remained: “Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for 
He shall save His people”—here he lifted up his 
hands—“ not from hell but from their sins.” Almost 
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the first words of the first Gospel. I had seen them 
for years, but at last perceived them. Scales seemed 
to fall from my eyes, and I began to see Jesus Christ 
and life, as I had never seen them before. I was then 
about thirty. Personal religion is but the co-operation 
of man’s will with the power of Jesus Christ, that man’s 
soul, man’s whole being may be saved, not for his own 
profit chiefly, but that he may lay it thus redeemed, 
thus exalted, at the feet of Him Who loved him and 
gave Himself for him, 


oe 


Jj. P—— 
Late Colonel in H.M. Army, 


THE writer of the following testimony served for a con- 
siderable time in the Indian army and passed through 
the Afghan campaign. His brother, also a Colonel, 
who commanded a well-known cavalry regiment, is 
known to me personally. They are both now actively 
engaged in the service of their Lord and Master, Christ, 
and are not ashamed to testify for Him, but for certain 
family reasons I am requested to use only initials on 
the present occasion. The following is the narrative 
of Colonel P as written by himself for this 
book. 





In the year 1881 I was quartered in Afghanistan. 
I had been invalided home during the first phase of 
the Afghan war two years before, but had been ordered 
out with other officers at the time of the Maiwand 
disaster, when the 66th Foot were literally wiped out. 

The camp we occupied was simply a collection of 
mud-huts, erected on the site of an old village. Fever 
was rife and deaths frequent; in fact everybody was 
more or less ill from the water, which was strongly 
impregnated with sulphur. The immediate cause of 
my own illness, which resulted in my conversion 
to God, was no doubt the excessive heat and the 
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insanitary position of the camp, leading to sunstroke 
and enteric fever. 

I remember riding out of camp one afternoon, and 
returning quickly on account of a bad headache. I 
then sent for the doctor and went to bed. The next 
thing I recollect was seeing the doctor standing by my 
bedside, and hearing him say, ‘You are very ill. I 
* have done all I can for you, but there is no hope of 
your recovery, and I have written to your wife to tell 
her.’ 

This must have been late at night. I have often 
tried to analyse my thoughts at that time. I have no 
recollection of being afraid ; I only remember thinking, 
‘Well, as I have lived, so I shall die; as I have sown, 
so I shall reap. I have never recognised God in my 
life, never| read my Bible, never said a real prayer. I 
had indeed prayed with my lips but not with my heart ; 
and I had gone to church, but merely as a form. 

I remember falling asleep, and during the night I 
had the following remarkable dream. I thought that 
I was in my coffin, and with many others I seemed to 
be carried along a wooden causeway. The noise was 
like the noise of trucks rolling along a platform. My 
coffin came to a standstill, and I seemed to be in the 
presence of the ‘Judge. Standing near Him was one, 
who I knew well had been praying for years for me, 
now weeping bitterly and pleading, ‘O God, for Christ’s 
sake, give him one more chance.’ 

The prayer seemed to be granted, and my coffin was 
rolled back. 

In the morning the doctor came to me, and said, 
‘You have taken a most marvellous turn in the night, 
and we shall get you off to England as soon as 
possible. I was too ill to travel alone, for the nearest 
station was 180 miles away ; so Dr. M to. whom 
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I shall always owe a debt of gratitude, accompanied 
me, not only to the station, but some hundreds of miles 
farther to Kurrachee, the nearest seaport. There I 
was carried on board ship, and, after reaching Bombay, 
and remaining there a few days, I was sent to 
England. 

I had never forgotten for one moment my dream, 
and I felt that God had indeed given me ‘one more 
chance’—-one more to be added to the many already 
given, for I had often wished to be a Christian, even 
when in the midst of the world and its gaieties. And 
now I began to seek God in earnest (Jer. xxix. 13). 
I also read a Bible which some one had given me at 
Kurrachee, and said my prayers, real ones now, though 
I was still unconverted. 

By God’s grace my wife and children were at 
B when I returned to England, and there I 
came under the teaching of the Rev. J. G.G , 
from whom I soon learnt the simple way of salvation, 
though as yet it was only intellectually received. I was 
still in the world; I saw no harm in balls and theatres, 
though at the same time I loved to read God’s Word. 
But God was not satisfied with this outward reforma- 
tion, and soon led me to better things. 

A few weeks after my return home I went to a 
large temperance meeting, when among the various 
inducements put forward for signing the pledge, the 
question was put: ‘Is there any one in this hall to 
whom God has been signally merciful, and who to 
show his gratitude will take the pledge for the sake of 
others ?’ 

At once I jumped up, and said, ‘I will’; for I felt 
how good of God it was to have spared me. The 
choir were then singing from No. 92 Sacred Songs and 
Solos. 
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Hallelujah! ’Tis done, I believe on the Son; 
I am saved by the blood of the Crucified One. 


These words seemed to penetrate my inmost being. 
A flood of joy passed through my soul, and I saw that 
Christ had atoned for my sins, and I was saved. 

I went home that night and, kneeling at my bed- 
side, I humbly asked God’s forgiveness for all the past, 
and thanked Him for saving one so utterly vile. 

The following Sunday, with two other Christian 
officers, I was taking part in a Mission at a village 
some three miles off, and was telling them how God 
had saved me. I had letters afterwards from several 
saying how God had converted them through my 
testimony (Rom. x. 9). 

The testing time came, when I had to rejoin my 
regiment in India, and when I had to tell my old 
companions in sin what God had wrought in me. I 
once heard them bemoaning the change, and saying, 
‘He used to be such a good fellow, and now no cards, 
no racing, no balls, no theatres—what a pity!’ 

As I was a field officer at that time I did not suffer 
as much persecution as a younger man might have 
done. I had Bible-readings in my house, started 
temperance work, and visited the hospitals, etc. And 
now for twenty-one years last March God has kept me 
—I do not say without sin, but always with heartfelt, 
earnest repentance, when I felt I had done wrong. 
How different from the love of sin in the old days! 

It is interesting to note that the night of my con- 
version I was, able to write across the last letter which 
my godly father wrote to me before leaving for* India, 
‘This prayer was answered April 17, 1882,’ 


RICHARD PHAYRE 


Lieut. - Colonel; late of the 
Alexandra Princess of Wales’ 
Yorkshire Regiment. 


I HAVE been asked to write an account of my con- 
version ; and although I feel very diffident about doing 
so, I comply with the request in the hope that it may 
be a help to some and bring glory to God. 

Having been brought up in a Christian home and 
by Christian parents (although I never saw my father? 
between the ages of three and seventeen) I cannot 
recall a time when I did not know the simple truths 
of the Gospel; but I cannot say that this head know- 
ledge produced any effect on my life. 

I well remember hearing a sermon at Brighton 
when I was ten years old, which made such an im- 
pression on me that I determined to make up a 
quarrel I had had with one of my brothers, The 
sermon dealt with the second coming of Christ, and 
brought it home so vividly to my young mind that I 
felt I could not go to sleep that night without making 
friends. 

I cannot remember any distinct desires after salva- 
tion while I was at Marlborough, nor do I remember 
ever being spoken to definitely on the subject during 
that period. 


1 General Sir Robert Phayre, G.C.B. 
| 79 
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Just about the time of my leaving school my elder 
brother, who was working at Mr. Wren’s in London for 
the Indian Civil Service Examination, was converted. 
I was at a tutor’s, preparing for the Army, and used 
often to go to my brother from Saturday to Monday. 
His conversion made a decided impression upon me, 
and although I was very reserved about mentioning the 
subject I had most earnest desires after a godly life ; 
but the desire had no power to make me live it. 

In this condition I entered the Army in 1873, and 
joined my regiment at Aldershot. Here I was for- 
tunate in finding a Christian officer. There was also 
another in a regiment in the same brigade. The 
latter officer asked me to go and call on Miss Daniell 
at the Aldershot Soldiers’ Home. This proved another 
link in the chain that brought me to Christ. 

I used occasionally to attend meetings at the Home, 
and I suppose began to see something of the sinful- 
ness of my heart. I used, up to this time, to say 
every night the verse of a hymn I had learnt in my 
childhood— 


This night as I lie down to sleep 
I give my soul to Christ to keep, 


After repeating this in a formal way I remember 
reflecting, ‘That is not true, you have not given your 
soul to Christ to keep.’ So I determined never to say 
it again unless I could say it from my heart. 

One night very shortly after this I was asked to go 
to the Soldiers’ Home to hear a clergyman, who had 
been an officer in the Army, who was holding a mission, 
After the meeting he asked melif I would like to have 
a talk with him, and took me up to his room, He 
opened the Bible at the 3rd chapter of St.. John’s 
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Gospel, and three words in the 14th verse caught 
my eye— 
‘EVEN SO MUST, 


I knew the history of the children of Israel in the 
wilderness ; how they had sinned; how God had sent 
the fiery serpents ; how the people were bitten; how 
they could not cure themselves ; how they turned to 
Moses, and Moses besought God for them; how God 
told him to make a serpent of brass and put it upon 
a pole, and whoever looked to it should be healed. In 
a moment I saw myself a helpless sinner before God, 
utterly unable to do anything to save myself, and shut 
up to the one way of salvation shown in the words, ‘ As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of Man be lifted up’ In my helplessness 
I looked to Him to do for me what I could not do for 
myself. With that look of faith to the Crucified 
Saviour came a blessed sense of sin forgiven, and a 
new life seemed to flow through me. 

I at once took my stand as a humble follower of 
Jesus Christ, and although at that time only the junior 
subaltern of the regiment, I never experienced anything 
but the kindest consideration from my brother officers. 

I soon wished to do something for Him Who had 
done so much for me, and I took a class of drummer 
boys in the Sunday School. I remember to this day 
my walk to that first class. I had to pass two officers’ 
messes and did not like to carry my Bible in my hand, 
as there were a number of officers sitting outside close 
to the road, so I hid it under my coat. I felt, however, 
that I ought not to be ashamed of my Bible, so the 
next Sunday, after a great struggle, I carried it in my 
hand. After that first battle it was no trouble to me, 
That was a very happy time, and on looking back I 
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feel I had much more influence with the subalterns 
while I was one of them, than I had afterwards when 
I returned to my regiment as a major. 

This continued for about two years, when an event 
occurred which affected my spiritual life for some 
years. What I am going to relate is a cause of deep 
grief and shame to me, but I write it as a warning. 

I was quartered in Sheffield with my regiment. 
The regiment had accepted an invitation to a dance 
for three or four officers and, as it was the leave season, 
there were not enough officers available to go; so I 
thought I ought to make one of the number, although 
my conscience told me not to do so, and there was 
really no need. I went, and then refused to confess to 
God that I had done wrong. From that time I began 
to go back into the world. The curious thing was that 
another Christian officer went to the same dance and 
saw no harm in it. The sense of communion with 
God left me, and I sought for my happiness in worldly 
amusements. 

I went from Sheffield back to Aldershot ; but, alas! 
my heart was hardened, and I felt religion a restraint 
and no longer wished to serve God. 

Through years of backsliding I never had a hard 
thought against God; feeling that. He had been all 
that was good to me, and that I had been given every 
chance ; but that I was not one of the elect and there- 
fore it was useless for me to try. This may seem 
very contradictory, but it was how it appeared to me 
then. It was the Devil’s lie, but he saw that was just 
the argument to blind me—as it is written, ‘In whom 
the God of this world hath blinded the minds of them 
which believe not, lest the light of the glorious Gospel 
of Christ . . . should shine unto them,’ 

During that time I was often spoken to, but.nothing 
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made the slightest impression on me, There was a 
dear old lady, however, who used to pray for me night 
and morning, and occasionally she used to write to me. 
I always appreciated her affection and feel now how 
much I owed to her. 

In this state I went out to Bermuda with my 
regiment ; was made adjutant ; served there two years, 
and came home on leave to try and get on to my 
father’s staff in India, as he had been appointed com- 
mander of the lines of communication between Quetta 
and Kandahar. 

While at home for a few weeks God’s Holy Spirit 
began again to work in my heart, and a desire after 
heavenly things in some measure returned. 

I went out to India in June 1880, and joined my 
father at Quetta as his acting A.D.C. While advancing 
for the relief of Kandahar we came across a party of 
the enemy, and it seemed as if our advance might be 
opposed. The thought then came to me, ‘Suppose 
you are killed, what will become of you?’ I deliber- 
ately put all thought of my soul away from me, feeling 
that I would take my chance; but that if God spared 
me I would turn to Him afterwards. Our advance was 
not opposed; Sir Frederick Roberts having defeated 
Ayoub Khan and entered Kandahar a few days before 
we arrived. 

God in His goodness then gave me an opportunity 
to repent by placing me on a bed of sickness. This 
resulted in my confessing my sin to God and seeking 
and obtaining His pardon. There was not the joy 
that came with the first sense of forgiveness, and I 
could easily enter into the Psalmist’s cry, ‘Restore 
unto me the joy of Thy salvation.’ I can recall very 
vividly one occasion when I felt I could neither pray 
nor read God’s Word, and the Devil seemed to be 
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mocking ; but God’s Word put him to silence, for the 
Holy Spirit brought home to my remembrance the 
blessed truth that ‘the blood of Jesus Christ His Son 
cleanseth us from all sin’ As Christian in the Valley 
of Humiliation, when attacked by Appollyon and 
almost discomfited, reached out his hand for his sword 
and caught it, saying, ‘Rejoice not against me, O mine 
enemy,’ and with that gave him a mortal thrust, so I felt 
I had gained the victory through the blood of the Lamb, 

In February 1881 I returned to India with my 
father, who took over the command of the Mhow 
‘Division in~ Central India. It was not till two years 
later that I began to see something of the over- 
coming life. I had learnt experimentally that the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin, but I knew 
nothing experimentally of the power of His resurrec- 
tion to keep me from giving way to sin in thought, 
word, or deed. 

It was about this time that the subject of ‘the 
Higher Christian life’ as it was then called, was 
occupying the attention of Christians. I had plenty 
of time for reading, and tried to find from God’s Word 
what was His standard of Holiness for the Christian 
life. The Holy Spirit used this as a means to stir 
up in my heart an earnest desire after a closer walk 
with God. This led to heart-searching as to the cause 
of failure. 

Just at this time there was a week of prayer for 
a mission that was going to be held, and I remember 
so well asking God to show me if there was any 
hindrance in me which prevented my receiving the 
blessing that He had to bestow. He pointed out to 
me two things in my life, but I did not think these 
could be sufficient to hinder God’s Spirit filling my 
heart. The next evening in silent prayer I again 
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asked God to search me, and again these two things 
seemed to stand out as stumbling-blocks. The third 
evening I went to the meeting aud again sought God 
to see if there was any wicked way in me, and again 
His finger pointed out these two things. I felt I 
could no longer hide from myself that God meant me 
to yield these up to Him. I there and then told 
Him that I was willing to yze/d and asked Him to take 
the very desire for them out of my heart. In His 
loving-kindness and tender mercy He took away the 
desire for those things, and it has never returned. 

With that came the most overpowering conviction 
of sin that I had ever known. I then saw how God 
had been speaking to me about these very things, and 
I had been resisting Him. I had for a long time been 
rather exercised in my mind about sports and games 
which had always had a great attraction for me. I 
had read the opinions of many men on these things, 
and if they agreed with me I thought them very broad- 
minded, whereas if they differed I thought them exceed- 
ingly narrow. Now I asked God to take the desire 
out of my heart for those things which it was not His 
will that I should take part in. It was quite mar- 
vellous how the desire for these things went without 
any giving up on my part. Now came the temptation 
to judge others. I thank God that He kept me from 
giving way to this temptation from the Evil One. 

Whenever I have been asked if I consider this or 
that wrong, I invariably ask: ‘Do you really want to 
know what is right? Are you quite prepared to do 
what is right when you know it? Then take your 
difficulty to God and ask Him to teach you and “to 
work in you both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure.”’ This throws a person on to God instead 
of leaning on an earthly friend. 
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In my Christian life I had suffered so much from 
not finding time in the early morning for prayer and 
the study of God’s Word that I now resolved to have 
at least an hour every morning for quiet meditation 
before the work of the day. This habit I have kept 
up for the last twenty years with the greatest benefit 
to my spiritual life. One Sunday morning, while I 
was at Poona going through a garrison course, I got 
up as usual and, having more leisure time, I took down 
Godet’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, and 
studied chapter vii. I became so interested that I 
remained for nearly six hours before I had finished the 
chapter. I had, up to that time, considered that Rom. 
vii. was Paul’s experience as a believer—it had cer- 
tainly been mine—but if that was his experience as 
a Pharisee and verse 25 was not the conclusion he 
arrived at when he wrote the epistle, but merely the 
summary of his experience as a Pharisee—viz., ‘so 
then with the mind (understanding) I serve the law of 
God, but with the flesh the law of sin,’ I could no 
longer quote God’s Word, ‘When I would do good, 
evil is present with me’ as an excuse for myself, when 
the flesh in me gained the mastery and made me 
perform that which my understanding (enlightened 
by God’s Word) told me was wrong. 

I got up from my table with the firm conviction 
that: ‘If that is the true interpretation of Rom. vii. 
14-25 I have been mistaken concerning it, and my 
Christian life has been a failure.’ 

From that morning I began to learn something of 
Rom. viii. 2, and the ruling power of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus has made me free from the ruling 
power of sin. Since that day, over twenty years ago, 
there has been much failure, but still progress and 
never looking back to the flesh-pots of Egypt ; being 
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confident of this very thing that He which began a 
good work in me would perform it until the day of 
Jesus Christ. 

Before that my Christian life was decidedly ‘tidal’ 
—high tide one day, low tide the next. Since then 
there has been an increasing knowledge of the power 
of His resurrection and an opening up of His New 
Covenant promises—viz. ‘A new heart also will I give 
you and a new spirit will I put within you; and I 
will take away the stony heart out of your flesh and 
I will give you a heart of flesh, And I will put my 
spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my 
statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments and do 
them.’ 


CECIL H. POLHILL 


Late Dragoon Guards, one 
of ‘ The Cambridge Seven.’ 


EIGHTEEN years have now passed since a band of 
missionaries went forth to China, consisting of five 
Cambridge graduates and two army officers, The band 
was popularly known as ‘ The Cambridge Seven,’ though 
one of them was not a Cambridge man; and it has 
been truly said that, ‘No previous band of missionaries 
had started in the midst of such extraordinary mani- 
festations of interest and sympathy. Why this was so 
may be gathered from Mr. Eugene Stock’s fascinating 
ffestory of the Church Missionary Society. Mr. Stock 
says :— 

‘In the autumn of 1884 extraordinary interest was 
aroused by the announcement that the captain of the 
Cambridge Eleven and the stroke-oar of the Cambridge 
Boat were going out as missionaries, These were Mr. 
C, T. Studd! and Mr. Stanley Smith ; and very soon 
they were joined by five others, viz. the Rey. W. W. 
Cassels, curate of All Saints’, Lambeth; Mr. Montagu 


1 Mr. Studd’s father had been converted at Mr, Moody’s earlier mission 
in 1875, and had given up worldly pleasures of all sorts to devote himself 
to Christian work, C. T. Studd and two of his brothers were the leading 
players in the memorable cricket match in 1882 between Cambridge 
University and the Australian Eleven, The three Studds made 297 runs 


between them, and C. T. Studd, who was also a good bowler, took eight 
wickets, 
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Beauchamp, a nephew of Lord Radstock, and also well 
known as a rowing man; Mr. D. E. Hoste, an officer 
in the Royal Artillery; and Messrs, C. H. and A. T. 
Polhill-Turner,’ sons of a late M.P. for Bedford, the 
former an officer in the 6th Dragoon Guards, and the 
latter a Ridley Hall theological student, and both of 
them prominent Eton and Cambridge cricketers. Mr. 
Studd’s dedication of himself to the mission-field, and 
Mr. Hoste’s conversion to God, were direct results of 
Moody’s missions in London and at Brighton. The 
influence of such a band of men going to China as 
missionaries was irresistible. No such event had occurred 
before, and no event of the century had done so much 
to arouse the minds of Christian men to the claims 
of the mission-field and the nobility of the missionary 
vocation. The gift of such a band to the China Inland 
Mission—truly it was a gift from God—was a just 
reward to Mr, Hudson Taylor and his colleagues for 
the genuine unselfishness with which they had always 
pleaded the cause of China and the world, and not of 
their own particular organisation, and for the deep spiritu- 
ality which had always marked their meetings. And 
that spirituality marked most emphatically the densely 
crowded meetings in different places at which these 
seven men said farewell. They told, modestly and yet 
fearlessly, of the Lord’s goodness to them, and of the 
joy of serving Him; and they appealed to young men, 
not for their mission, but for their Divine Master. No 
such missionary meeting had ever been known as the 
farewell gathering at Exeter Hall on February 4, 18385. 
We have become familiar since then with meetings 
more_or less of the same type, but it was a new thing 
then. In many ways the Church Missionary Society 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to the China Inland 


1 Now C. H. and A, T. Polhill. 
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Mission and the Cambridge Seven. The Lord Himself 
spoke through them ; and it was by His grace that the 
Society had ears to. hear,’ 

It is deeply interesting to know that after eighteen 
years all the Seven are still working in the mission- 
field. Five are still in connection with the China Inland 
Mission, of whom one, the Right Rev. W. W. Cassels, 
is now Bishop in Western China, and another, D. 
E. Hoste, is the General-Director of the Mission in 
Shanghai; Stanley Smith is still in China, but working 
independently ; and C. T. Studd for reasons of health 
has been obliged to leave China, but is at present on a 
special mission to India. 

The following is the testimony of Mr. Cecil Polhill, 
one of ‘the Seven,’ now in England on furlough :— 


‘My two brothers and I were born and brought up 
in the country. There we spent our early years, and 
as we delighted in most country sports and amusements 
—hunting, shooting, bicycling, tennis, and especially 
cricket—and had every facility for gratifying our tastes, 
we were about as happy as any youngsters could be 
apart from Christ. 

‘As a lad I knew I was not right with God. I do 
not know that I was very clear as to what was needed ; 
but often I resolved to “turn over a new leaf” at some 
future date, so that I might be ready to meet God, but 
somehow I did not get to the point. 

‘When I was about ten years of age my eldest sister, 
to our own, and everybody’s astonishment, suddenly 
took it into her head to “give up the world,” as people 
said. I quite well remember hearing it commented on 
in the hunting-field. As a matter of fact, through 
quietly reading the book of the Revelation, and through 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, she had been brought 
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to see her sin and need, to trust in her Saviour, and 
surrender herself to Him, with the result that dancing 
and hunting soon became distasteful to her. My sister 
faithfully spoke to us boys, and doubtless often prayed 
for us ; but the wonder soon passed off, and things went 
on as usual with us. 

‘In the meantime, after two preparatory schools, I 
joined my elder brother at the Rev. J. Yonge’s house at 
Eton College ; and a year or two later, when Mr. Yonge 
gave up, I went with my younger brother to the Rev. 
F. F. Vidal’s. To say that we were happy at Eton is to 
say the very least—football, cricket, and beagles were 
keenly enjoyed, and time sped quickly by. 

‘How well do I remember on a summer evening in 
my last year, as I was walking down the Slough Road, 
one or two days before the match against Harrow at 
“ Lords,” the captain of the eleven overtaking me, calling 
me by name, and saying, “ You can get your colours.” 
It was indeed an exciting struggle, and we lost the 
match, shortly before time, by the narrow margin of 
about nineteen runs, 

‘After a few trainings with the Militia, and a brief 
residence at Cambridge University, I was duly gazetted 
to a cavalry regiment. The happiness I should natur- 
ally have felt at this event was quite clouded by my 
dear father’s death after a prolonged and trying illness. 
Truly “all our life-joy overcast,” with none of the blessed 
power to say, “ Hush, be every murmur dumb; it is only 
till He come.” My father was the kindest and most 
loving of parents, and beloved by all who knew him. 
Our relations with him were always of the happiest, 
and the blank in our lives was irremediable. 

‘For a time it seemed doubtful whether or not it 
would be my duty to join the regiment to which I 
was gazetted. Eventually, after correspondence with 
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intimate friends and advisers, it was thought right that 
I should do so. Still it was with no light heart, but in 
the shadow of death, that I crossed the Channel and 
joined the regiment at a quiet little town in Ireland. 

‘Having passed through the riding school, drills, and 
other duties which go to make up the early days of a 
young officer, I soon settled down into the routine of 
a cavalry officer’s life. And, looked at from an ordinary 
point of view, the life was a pleasant one. I really 
enjoyed the profession, as well as all the sports, and 
society amusements attendant, especially polo. But 
even at that time I was conscious of a void in my life 
that nothing would quite fill. 

‘A year or two after I joined, my younger brother, 
then a keen young undergraduate at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, a prominent cricketer both at Eton and his 
college, came under the influence of D. L. Moody 
during his ever-memorable visit to Cambridge. Along 
with others of very varied tastes—sporting, reading, 
athletic, etc——he gave himself up unreservedly to his 
newly found Saviour. Those were days of reality and 
bold aggressive power in religion. The influence of 
the movement was felt right through the University, 
and is still felt in consecrated lives in many far-distant 
spheres. 

‘It must have been shortly after this that we met at 
our old home in Bedfordshire, where I had gone to 
spend my winter’s leave, and hunt. Walking to church 
one Sunday my brother startled me by saying he 
thought of going to “preach in China” instead of 
settling in the country-living at home. Of course I 
could see not the slightest object in such a wild scheme, 
and endeavoured to dissuade him. Later he quietly 
tackled me as to my own relations with God. I cannot 
now recollect the arguments I used to meet his, but all 
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the time 7 knew he was right. However, by the time 
I returned to the regiment, he had extracted from me 
a promise to read a verse or two from the Bible every 
morning ; and this I conscientiously did, though often 
it was rather irksome, adding a brief collect as a 
prayer. 

‘From this time the Holy Spirit was quietly, graci- 
ously, lovingly at work, putting many thoughts into my 
mind: How would it really do to be a Christian? It 
would be nice to have rest of conscience and pardon of 
all sin, etc., etc. Twice at my brother’s invitation I 
was at Moody’s meetings in London. I read the life 
of Hedley Vicars, and thought it was too sad a business 
to be a Christian, and always thinking of one’s sins. 
Then came the thought, “If you become a Christian, 
you will have to do what God tells you, and He might 
send you off in another direction.” I was very fond of 
my profession, wanted to succeed in it, and had plans 
in my mind; what if all of them should be overturned ? 
At this I hesitated long. 

‘My next winter’s leave came, and I spent it at Stiitt- 
gart, studying German, living with a very nice German 
family, to whom I had an introduction. My uncle was 
residing at Stiittgart, and was very kind to me. Little 
did he know what was passing in my mind as together 
we went to the opera, and took long drives; but 
daily I read and pondered the Scriptures and thought, 
yes and prayed, so that at last when all good-byes were 
said, and I stepped into the railway carriage on my 
return to Aldershot, it was with a mind fully made up. 

‘My decision was fully formed to go back as a 
Christian, and do whatever I was bid by my new Master. 
I had no doubt as to the forgiveness of my sins. Of 
course it was soon known in the regiment ; racing 
and card-playing had to be abandoned, and in many 
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directions a pull-up was necessary. Miss Daniell and 
Miss Hanson were true friends and helpers to the young 
fledgling, and at the Soldiers’ Home many dear Christian 
men of experience helped me along the road. In a 
short time I remember meeting Sir Arthur Blackwood, 
Sir R. Phayre, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Colonel Paget, 
and many others. In view of my eccentricities, as they 
thought them, my brother officers were remarkably 
considerate. There was, of course, a difference, and a 
quiet laugh was occasionally indulged in at my expense, 
but I must say I had hardly any “ragging” to put up 
with, 

‘On one occasion Miss Daniell suggested my going 
to China as a missionary. I had no objection, provided 
the Lord’s will was made clear, and I commenced to 
seek guidance in prayer. At the Home I met Stanley 
Smith and Dr. Parry, about to go to China; and later 
I heard that C. T. Studd was going with the former. 

‘Returning home that winter I met with the follow- 
ing interesting experience. I was invited with my 
sister and brother to speak in a neighbouring village, 
and our hostess, an old cottager, told us she had prayed 
for us from the time we were children, as we passed her 
cottage door hunting; for close by was a favourite 
meet of the hounds, 

‘On this occasion, through God’s grace, several 
found the Lord, including a father and mother, restored 
after years of backsliding, and their boy, a lad of twelve 
or so, who rushed into their arms weeping, telling them 
he had given his heart to God. It was a happy family 
meeting in the Lord. Quietly waiting on in prayer 
that winter it seemed clear to my own satisfaction that 
the Lord would have me go to China; and I had the 
privilege of setting sail the following February 1885 
with the Cambridge party. . 
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‘Time and the testing inevitable to Chinese 
missionary life has only confirmed the belief I had at 
the time of conversion that the Christian life is the 
only one worth living, and that the Lord can keep 
under all circumstances.’ 
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‘I have finished my course, I have kept the faith.’—2 TIM. iv. 7. 





ROBERT AITKEN 


M.A.,; sometime Vicar of Pendeen. 

By his son, the Rev. W. Hay M. H. 

Aitken, Canon of Norwich. 

JusT thirty years have passed away since Robert 
Aitken finished his earthly course, but it may truly be 
said that his works still follow him. He lived to see 
parochial missions recognised as an important and 
valuable agency by at any rate a large proportion of 
the clergy and earnest laity of the Church ; and he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that this happy result was 
mainly attributable to his own courage and persistence, 
in daring to venture on similar efforts long before the 
name of ‘ Missions’ had been given to them, and in days 
when his methods were regarded as savouring of the 
wildest fanaticism. 

Brought up in Scotland, and educated at Edinburgh 
University, Robert Aitken was originally intended for 
the ministry of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
A strong dislike, however, of the Calvinistic teaching of 
that body, and an almost casual acquaintance with that 
remarkable and saintly man, Bishop Jolly of Elgin, led 
him to turn his thoughts to the ministry of the Anglican 
Church. Shortly after leaving Edinburgh he became 
the head master and proprietor of a large private school 
in Sunderland, and while occupying this position he 
offered himself for ordination, and became curate of 
Whitburn. It was not long after his ordination that 
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he married his first wife,a Miss Eyres, whose health 
failing, he determined to give up his school, although 
this involved a very, heavy monetary sacrifice, and to 
migrate to the Isle of Man in the hope that the more 
salubrious climate might save his wife’s life, as she was 
threatened with consumption. He bought a small 
property there, chiefly with the little fortune that she 
inherited, and calling it after her name (Eyreton), he 
settled down to the life of a country gentleman, only 
exercising his clerical functions when he was invited to 
do so by his clerical neighbours. 

The invitations, however, were frequent, for his 
natural eloquence, and his magnificent voice and perfect 
elocution rendered him very popular; and his services 
on Sundays and on charity occasions were much in 
request. But probably his chief interest at this time 
was his farm, and he threw himself with characteristic 
impetuosity into the work of making it a great success. 
Just in front of the pretty little house which he had 
built for himself, and which has since, unfortunately, 
been burnt down, there lay an unhealthy morass, which 
no one up to that time had been able to drain. He 
determined that he would not be beat, and for many 
long weeks together he led on his workmen in their 
prosecution of this difficult and repulsive task, not 
without paying dear for his temerity, as he contracted 
an ague, from which he continued occasionally to suffer 
all through the rest of his life. 

It was probably in one of these intervals of enforced 
inactivity that God’s voice spoke to his heart with the 
thought, ‘You fool! Were you sent into the world 
with no higher purpose in your life than the draining 
of a bog?’ This inward voice seemed to bring about 
a startling sense of the hollowness and insignificance of 
all worldly aims. As he walked through the streets of 
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Douglas on a market day, he sometimes felt as if he 
could hardly help laughing at the manifest keenness 
and intensity of interest stamped on the faces of those 
he met in the street. What could men find, he kept 
thinking, in their shallow aimless lives to make such a 
fuss about, where everything seemed to re-echo the 
words of the Preacher ‘ Vanity of vanities,all is vanity !’ 
While in this dissatisfied and almost morbid condition, 
he betook himself to his study, and sought an escape 
from what seemed to him mere frivolousness in the 
‘examination of some of the problems of theology. 

He was engaged in writing an essay on the Atone- 
ment, when it seemed to him as if a voice spoke to 
him, as clearly and definitely as if he had heard the 
words with his bodily ears, ‘You are making a gospel 
for God, instead of believing God’s Gospel.’ 

The impression conveyed by this inward message 
was so vivid that he fell upon his knees there and then, 
and began to cry to God to have mercy on him. It 
was while he was thus pleading for light and help that 
a second message came, so distinctly that he actually 
looked round the room to see if any human being could 
have uttered the words, ‘All thy righteousness is as 
filthy rags!’ 

In a statement that he made some years after of 
his experience at this time he says, ‘ This second voice 
left me in a most distressing state of mind, feeling as if 
God’s wrath were resting upon me, and without any 
hope of mercy. I continued in this state for four days, 
taking scarcely any food, and, so far as I know, never 
closing my eyes in sleep, On the fourth day he paid 
a visit to a dear and trusted friend, a brother clergyman, 
to whom he unbosomed himself. His confidences were 
received with the greatest sympathy, but it was evident 
that his friend attributed his condition to over-study 
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and incipient insanity, for he only counselled change of 
air and scene. The next day, however, he paid Mr. 
Aitken a return visit, and suggested that perhaps his 
trouble was caused by the remembrance of some grave 
sin, perhaps of by-gone days, and that if he chose to 
take him thus far into his confidence, he would treat 
all that he confessed to him as sacred. 

The sorrowful penitent replied that there was no 
one sin of his life that stood out in specially dark relief. 
All seemed full of sin, and of sin of the deepest dye, 
but the burden was not due to any special transgression. 
The two men went out for a walk along the Douglas 
Road, and it so happened that they were met by a godly 
Methodist, a timber merchant, with whom Mr. Aitken 
was well acquainted, into whose gig he mounted to return 
home, and, as they drove along together, he asked his 
friend with much abruptness, ‘ Mr. areyou converted?” 

This plain question elicited from the good man a 
full and particular account of his conversion, which 
had occurred when he was quite a lad, under rather re- 
markable circumstances. Deeply interested with the 
narrative, Mr. Aitken reciprocated his confidence 
by telling him that he believed that he was himself 
‘converted, because he had a very clear and vivid 
recollection of an incident of his early childhood. He 
remembered that one day, when he was wandering all 
alone in the fields, at a time when he could not have 
been more than five or six years old, a sudden impulse 
led him to throw himself on his knees behind a haystack, 
and to pray with all the earnestness of intense desire. 
It so happened that while he was praying the clouds 
that had overcast the sky cleared away, and as the 
bright sunlight blazed down upon him he felt a new 
strange joy within that continued with him for some 
considerable time, . 
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But this did not satisfy his friend who, using great 
plainness of speech, told him that he felt sure that he 
was not a converted man. When pressed for a reason 
for his strong conviction to this effect, the good man 
replied, ‘Only a short time ago you were preaching a 
charity sermon at , and you spoke so touchingly 
that most of the people were in tears, and you were in 
tears yourself. A pious Methodist local preacher, quite 
carried away by your eloquent words, said to himself, 
“ Surely if ever there was a converted man in the world 
that is one,” and so he made up his mind to have a 
word with you as you came out of church. But when 
only a few moments afterwards you passed by you 
observed in a most casual sort of way, “ Well, sir, it’s a 
fine day for the farmers to get in their corn!” Now, 
sir, if you'd been a converted man, you would have had 
something better to talk about than the farmers and 
their corn immediately after preaching such a sermon.’ 

Perhaps the good man’s conclusion may strike us as 
rather harsh and uncharitable, but none the less his 
words contributed to the deepening of the conviction of 
sin, and of religious unreality that was laying hold of 
Mr. Aitken’s heart. 

They parted with a promise on the part of this 
gentleman that he would send the next day a book 
that might help the anxious soul to find what he 
sought. The book, which was eagerly expected, did 
not arrive for two or three days, and proved to be 
Fletcher’s Address to Sincere Seekers after Salvation. 
When, however, he sat himself down to read, the strain 
on his mind had been so great that it seemed im- 
possible to concentrate his thoughts upon its contents, 
or to take in an idea, With each sentence that he 
read he seemed to forget the last; and when he laid down 
the book and took up his Bible things seemed no better. 
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For about a fortnight he remained in this miserable 
and despondent state, haunted with the thought of lost 
opportunities, and with the dread lest his unfaithfulness 
and unspirituality might have been the means of 
bringing about the loss of souls. At last in an agony 
of distress, but with increased determination, he cried 
aloud, ‘If I’m damned, it shall be crying to God for 
mercy !’ 

At this time the Apostle’s words took a powerful 
hold upon his mind, ‘Behold now is the accepted time, 
behold now is the day of salvation, and for the greater 
part of a whole ‘day and night he continued to cry 
almost without intermission ‘Now ! Lord, now! Oh 
visit me with thy salvation!’ Small wonder that after 
fifteen days of such constant anguish and distress, in 
which he scarcely took any food, and seldom slept, his 
wife and friends imagined that his mind was giving 
way. They even sent without his knowledge for a 
well-known physician, who fortunately happened to be 
away from home at the time. But it was really not 
madness, but the beginning of true sanity,—he had at 
last ‘come to himself. 

On this last day of his terrible struggle, worn out 
and exhausted by his reiterated importunity, he fell 
asleep, and after resting some hours, he woke, with the 
cry, ‘Now! Oh my God) still on his lips, when the 
light of God’s pardoning love streamed into his soul. 
It was one of those cases, not altogether rare, in which 
the Holy Spirit seemed to take the work of illumination 
directly into His own hands. It was no single text, 
no logical inference that was brought home to his 
mind, but a sort of inward illumination, accompanied 
by a joy too intense for words. Putting on his hat he 
went out for a stroll among the mountains, and meeting 
with an old Manx shepherd sitting resting on a moor, 
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he threw himself down beside him and told him of the 
wonderful change that God had wrought in his soul. 
It was almost a surprise to him when the old man 
replied that he had had a similar experience more than 
a quarter of a century before. 

On his return home his wife was soon disabused of 
her fear that he was losing his reason, but his affectionate 
entreaties were not to be resisted, and before many days 
had passed she, too, was rejoicing in pardon and peace. 
So his great evangelising work began at home; but it 
did not end there ; for within a couple of years of that 
time, probably there was scarcely an adult person in 
the little island that had not heard of ‘ 7he Passon,’ as 
they always called him, and very few that had not 
listened to his impassioned appeals. 


SIR ARTHUR BLACKWOOD 


K.C.B. ; sometime Secretary of the 
Post Office. By the Author of 
English Hearts and English 
Homes. 


STEVENSON ARTHUR, the only son of the late Mr. 
Arthur Blackwood, and grandson of the Hon. Sir 
Henry Blackwood, Bart, was born on May 22, 
1832. From his infancy he was earnestly prayed 
for by his excellent godmother, who lived to see and 
to rejoice in the answer to her prayers; and in 
his early childhood many heavenly seeds were sown in 
his mind by the Bible teaching and prayers of his 
Christian nurse. 

He was educated at Eton, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards began his public career in 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, entering, at the same time, 
upon the life of a young man of fashion. He soon 
became well known in gay society, in which the dis-_ 
tinguished charm of his appearance and manners made 
him much sought after, and in the full fling of health 
and spirits he gave himself up to enjoyment. In the 
midst of this round of amusements he was suddenly 
confronted with the stern realities of life. The Crimean 
War began, and when there came from the Government 
the call for volunteers to go out in the Commissariat 
Department (which was greatly in need of officers), Mr. 
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Blackwood was among the number who came forward 
at once, 

He left England on March 20, 1854, attached 
as Deputy- Assistant Commissary General to the 
Brigade of Guards. The Commissariat Department 
had fallen into an almost hopeless state of confusion ; 
but he accomplished his work, not only to the astonish- 
ment of those who had looked upon him as a mere 
ballroom hero, but also to the entire satisfaction of his 
superiors, from whom he received well-merited com- 
mendation, as well as grateful appreciation from those 
to whom he ministered! He shrank from no exertion, 
shunned no duty, and fearlessly encountered every 
danger. 

Through all the awful scenes of suffering and death 
which he witnessed, he was haunted by the dark 
thought that he had not a word to say which could 
bring hope to the dying, nor much hope for himself 
should he then be cut off; and his mind was oppressed 
with dread of the future. These solemn impressions 
were deepened by letters from his mother and sisters, 
and they were intensified by the heavy tidings that his 
tenderly loved youngest sister was called away, after a 
short illness. 

On his return to England, at the close of the war, 
dhe determined to make himself a strictly religious man. 
He refused all invitations and amusements; ‘and, 
writes his eldest sister, ‘he used to come regularly to 
my room for reading and prayer, trying so hard to be a 
Christian.’ 

But it was not long before resolutions made in his 
own strength gave way before the high tide of popularity 

1 In token of this, the non-commissioned officers and men of the Brigade 


of Guards united in giving him a silver statuette of a Guardsman, with 
a grateful inscription engraved on the pedestal, 
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which set in for him in London, when his gallant 
conduct became well known; and he was carried back 
by its current into the vortex of gaiety, with its ever- 
deepening moral temptations. It was the height of 
the London season in the midsummer of 1856, when 
Mr. Blackwood’s friend, Captain Anstruther! of the 
Grenadier Guards went to seek him at the Treasury, 
and finding him alone, said earnestly, ‘We thought you 
were going to be ahead of us all in religion, but where 
are you now?’ 

‘On the brink of a deeper precipice than any I have 
gone over yet,’ was the gloomy reply. 

‘You shall wot go over it,’ said the younger man. 

‘No power on earth can save me,’ was the despairing 
answer. 

‘But there is a Power in Heaven that can,’ was the 
eager rejoinder ; and even as he spoke the young soldier 
fell on his knees, and in a short fervent prayer engaged 
that Divine Power for his friend’s preservation. 

On leaving the Treasury Captain Anstruther took 
the next train to Beckenham, that he might enlist the 
prayers of his friends at the Rectory, ‘for if Blackwood 
comes all right, he said, ‘he will make the most 
splendid Christian in England.’ The writer continues:— 

A few days later, whilst I was calling on Lady 
Anstruther in London, her son came in, and when I 
was leaving offered to take me to the station. On the 
way thither, engrossed in earnest conversation with him 
about his plans for Bible-readings with the men of his 
regiment, I did not notice whither we were driving, 
until we were within the gates of the Horse Guards. 
“Why here?’ I inquired. 

‘Oh it is for a soul—the very one about whom I 


1 Afterwards Sir Robert Anstruther, Bart., Lord-Lieutenant.and M.P. 
for Fife. 
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went to Beckenham last week, to beg you to pray for 
him’—and dashing out of the cab he disappeared 
through a doorway, and quickly reappeared, bringing 
Mr. Blackwood, and introducing him with the words, 
‘ Now talk to him!’ 

An appeal to the stranger that it was scarcely the 
place for such a conversation, with the plumed men on 
horseback passing to and fro, was readily understood, 
and an invitation to come to Beckenham Rectory 
instead was accepted. ‘Only not to-morrow,’ said he, 
‘for it is the Queen’s Ball; but on Friday Anstruther 
and I could come for a long day.’ 

‘If you come on Friday you will have to go with 
me to a cottage reading, was the reply ; to which the 
pleasant rejoinder was made—‘ Nothing we should like 
better.’ 

Friday, June 27, came, and with it the friends ; 
the one radiant in youthful charm, all gaiety and 
sparkle; the other with a cloud shadowing the re- 
splendent beauty of his early manhood, and in his 
glance a mingled gloom and fire, betraying the unrest 
and strife within, which in one short week were gone, 
and gone for ever, from those wonderful eyes. 

In the afternoon the two friends came to the Bible- 
reading, held in a cottage at Elmer’s End, a distant 
part of the parish. The story of the woman of 
Samaria, in the fourth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, 
was the subject for that day; and the words of the 
Lord Jesus, ‘If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that saith to thee, Give Me to drink; thou 
wouldest have asked of Him, and He would have given 
thee living water,’ were dwelt upon, with this thought 
especially, that there was nothing between that sinful 
woman and the gift of God’s Holy Spirit, but asking. 
Mr. Blackwood listened intently, and then hid his face 
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on the cottage window-sill, and did not raise his head 
until, at the close of the meeting, he knelt in prayer. 
During the drive home he scarcely spoke, and when on 
reaching the Rectory he left the carriage, Captain 
Anstruther said in a low voice, ‘ Strike whilst the iron is 
hot,’ and went indoors, to leave the way open for more 
personal conversation. We turned aside into a shady 
walk beyond the lawn, and Mr. Blackwood was the 
first to speak. ‘I hope you are not going to talk to 
me about religion; I know what that means—give up 
this, and don’t: do that, give up everything. I have 
tried it all, and it does not pay.’ 

‘I was not thinking of asking you to “give up,” I 
replied ; ‘but ¢o get! Get the Lord Jesus into your 
heart, and He will make it so glad, that you will not 
care for anything that He does not wish you to have.’ 

‘ Ah,’ he said sorrowfully, ‘I have sometimes fancied 
that I loved the Saviour, and then I have fallen into sin 
again, which made it much worse than if I had never 
thought about Him; and now, I am utterly unfit for Him,’ 

‘But He has given you the promise, “Him that 
cometh unto Me, I will in no wise cast out.” Take 
Him at His word. Take Him zow/ And when you 
know Him as your own Saviour, you will not be able 
to help longing to bring others to Him,’ 

‘Impossible. It would be profanation for me to 
take His name upon my lips,’ 

‘No, that cannot be; for He Himself has given you 
your commission, in the last chapter of the Bible, “ Let 
him that heareth say, Come.” And so, if you had but 
once heard of a Saviour, Whose blood cleanseth from all 
sin, you are bound to tell others to come to Him,’ 

He listened intently, and then said with deep 
solemnity, ‘I should like to Moe over, and to pray 
about all that you have told me,’ 
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The two friends were to return to London by a late 
train, and scarcely had they left the Rectory, when 
Captain Anstruther ran back, saying, ‘He is going to 
three balls now, he will be in great danger of forgetting 
all that has passed here; don’t sleep to-night for 
praying for him, and hardly waiting for a reply he was 
gone. 

Mr. Blackwood went to the three balls that night, 
still too much occupied with his new thoughts to care 
about dancing ; but he spoke to one and another of his 
friends, to their great astonishment, of the way of peace 
which he had just found. Eighteen years afterwards 
he heard that one soul, at least, had been gained 
for Christ that night; the first-fruit, though so long 
unknown, of the glorious harvest of sheaves to follow. 

Then, before he left the last of those brilliant scenes 
in his heart he renounced for ever ‘the world, the 
flesh, and the devil,’ and went forth as Christ’s faithful 
soldier and servant, determined manfully to fight under 
His banner, unto his life’s end. Thus, when the world 
was lavishing on him the best it could give of pleasure, 
admiration, and homage, he turned his back upon its 
allurements, and surrendered his heart and his life to 
the Saviour, ‘Who loved him and gave Himself for 
him. Thenceforward he never swerved, but his path 
was ‘as the light of dawn, shining more and more unto 
the perfect day.’ 


SIR DAVID BREWSTER 


Knt., LL.D. ; sometime Principal 
of Edinburgh University 


AMONG the grand old men of the nineteenth century 
must certainly be reckoned the celebrated Scottish 
natural philosopher, Sir David Brewster. His genius 
was essentially exact and mathematical. He was a 
painstaking and accurate observer of facts rather than 
a theoriser, but, in the words of Professor Forbes, ‘the 
discoverer of the law of polarisation of light, of biaxal 
crystals, of optical mineralogy, and of double refraction 
by compression, will always occupy a foremost rank in 
the intellectual history of the age.’ 

The extent of his contributions to scientific litera~ 
ture were little short of marvellous. The enumeration 
of his writings, 315 in number, occupy no fewer than 
twenty-one pages in his Lzfe. It is of the deepest 
interest to find that such a man, so slow to accept any- 
thing as truth except on the clearest evidence, should 
have found his way to perfect peace and full assurance 
of faith in Christ. His Road to Christ was not easy, 
but it is fully described in his Home Lzfe, from which 
I am permitted to extract the following account :— 


Nothing is more remarkable at first sight than the 
1 Home Life of Sir David Brewster, by his daughter, Mrs. Gordon. 


Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas. 
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decided ‘orthodoxy’ of Sir David Brewster’s opinions. 
What he called on his deathbed ‘the grand old 
orthodox truths ’—the Atonement, the Trinity, Election, 
and the Eternity of Punishment—he held intellectually 
from his old student days, when study of the Bible and 
of the Standards of the Scottish Church went on amid 
the prosecution of other, at that time more exciting, 
studies. But this orthodoxy was only a barren set of 
dogmas, giving neither joy, comfort, nor strength. 
Satisfied with holding them, for years his feet seldom 
entered the house of God, and his mind was entirely 
occupied with the absorbing pursuit of science. When 
the religious life of St. Andrews was deeply stirred 
in 1839, though he did not oppose or ridicule the 
movement, yet sympathy he had none to give. He 
constantly expressed his dislike to ‘extremes,’ and held 
in utter abhorrence the doctrine of ‘assurance of faith,’ 
which he characterised as the height of presumption 
and self-righteousness. The Scottish observance of the 
Sabbath also called forth his warmest indignation, and 
he believed that he had proved that ‘ Sabbatarianism’ 
was but a shred of Judaism. As yet his life was only 
as a skeleton waiting to be clothed upon by the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus. 

In 1850 there came the needed awakening. In 
that year his wife died, and a great change was visible 
in Brewster’s life. It seemed as if the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up. His mind and his con- 
versation at home were constantly turned upon religion. 
He still clung tenaciously to the ‘old orthodox doc- 
trines,’ but he was beset with doubts upon other points, 
so that he was in that most painful state, when the 
mind and opinions are in complete inconsistency, and 
in a consequent state of civil war and anarchy. Much 
of this struggle and conflict appeared to be owing to 
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a sense of something possessed by others, to which he 
was well aware that, in spite of all his intellect and 
orthodoxy, he had not himself attained. Sermons 
were no longer listened to with weariness or indiffer- 
ence, but were thought over in his active mind, while 
night after night the Word of God was studied with 
commentaries and notes. However great was the 
pressure of writing or charm of experiment, the search 
after truth went on. If ever there was a seeking after 
God ‘with strong crying and tears, it was by Brewster 
at this present time. ‘Frequently, writes his daughter, 
‘in the earliest morning, when the writing and the 
microscope and the Bible-reading were over, have I 
been awakened to listen in awe to the sounds of prayer 
and weeping below.’ 

‘It was during his severe illness of 1858, his 
daughter narrates, ‘that I was sent for hurriedly, and 
found him in such a firm belief that death was at hand, 
that he had requested his pastor, the Rev. Dr. Ainslie, 
to pray for him as a dying man. I then first became 
aware of a change having passed upon him, and first 
felt assured that there had been some answer to the 
years of asking, and a time of finding after the long 
search. During his convalescence it was frequently my 
pleasant office to read aloud to him. One book, I 
remember, he listened to with intense interest—Dr. 
Stevenson on the Twenty-second Psalm—the descrip- 
tions of the sufferings of our Lord touching him deeply; 
but the book I remember most vividly was a small one 
entitled Perfect Peace,—the memoir of a clever and 
scientific medical man, who accepted Christ after a 
severe struggle. In the course of reading, we came to 
some laudatory remarks of the biographer, as the 
following: “Notwithstanding his great literary and 
scientific attainments, etc, etc—the pride of intellect 
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was cast at the foot of the cross of Christ.” “That 
disgusts me!” was his sudden and lively exclamation, 
which made me look up in dismay. “A merit for a 
man to bow his intellect to the Cross! Why, what 
can the highest intellect on earth do but bow to God’s 
word and God’s mind thankfully”; and he added, 
“That's not my difficulty—what distresses me so much 
is that I don’t love the Bible enough.” The barrier of 
reserve was partially broken down, and he went on to 
say that he had no fear of dying, for that he had entire 
personal confidence in the work of his Saviour, 

In 1862 Sir David made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Barbour, author of The Way Home, The Soul-Gatherer, 
etc. One day he went to see her, and in his humble, 
childlike way he alluded to some doubts and difficulties, 
which still distressed him, saying, ‘We are trying to 
look to the Lord Jesus, but we are not succeeding as 
we would like” A simple illustration of ‘Faith’ and 
‘Substitution ’ used by her touched him deeply. Some 
months after they met again, and Mrs. Barbour 
writes: ‘Almost the first word was, “ Are you looking 
to Jesus?” “Oh yes,” he said, “and I see Him plain.” 
“ And are there no doubts remaining?” “ None,” he 
answered, “unless it be sometimes from the entireness 
of faith. Hitherto it has always seemed as if the truth 
were a moving sea beneath me, now it is a rock; and 
no wonder if a doubt sometimes crosses me whether 
what seems so natural and so unbroken can be divine.”’ 

Some years afterwards, when a poem by this lady 
was read to him, he said, with much emotion, ‘ Dear 
Mrs. Barbour! How I do love her! She was once 
very useful to me, I owe her a great deal.’ 

From this time the voice of the trumpet was ever 
louder, and the light of faith clearer and yet more 
clear. Like the Eastern philosophers he rejoiced, he 
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worshipped, he offered the gold, the frankincense, and 
the myrrh of his mighty intellect. To those who had 
watched the long struggle, the mental change was great. 
His former critical judgments of Christian workers had 
completely passed away ; without stint or question, he 
was ready to accept all who professed to love the 
Lord Jesus in sincerity and truth; and most touching 
it was to hear him use the very arguments which had 
formerly been pressed upon himself, to modify the 
hard judgment of others. His interest in work for the 
good of souls was now warm and unreserved. This 
feature was thus commented on after his death :— 
‘When first it was my privilege to be brought into 
personal acquaintance with him the Churches were all 
deeply moved and stirred with the pulsations of reviv- 
ing life from God; and I remember my delight in 
noting with what deep interest the illustrious philo- 
sopher watched the movement, and rejoiced in the 
accounts of the revival in the Church and the conver- 
sion of individual souls which were coming from all 
parts of the country. It was a subject on which he 
often spoke, and always with the deepest interest. 
Another singularly marked change was his unusually 
full and free acceptance of the long-denounced doctrine 
of “assurance,” although he was ever careful to dis- 
criminate between the use and the abuse of it. One 
cherished remembrance is of a sweet communion 
Sabbath in a country church in Aberdeenshire. After 
the simple service, some delay having occurred with the 
carriage, we two rested in a little wayside cottage, and 
there out of the abundance of the childlike heart the 
mouth of the philosopher spoke. One very dear to 
him having been deterred from joining the service by 
doubts of personal acceptance, he mourned over this, 
saying with much simplicity, “I see it all so clearly 
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myself. It can’t be presumption to be SURE, because 
it is Christ’s work, not ours; on the contrary, it is 
presumption to doubt His word and His work.”’ 

In 1869 the aged philosopher passed away to be 
with Christ, which is far better. He was visited upon 
his dying bed by the Rev. Dr. Herdman, who found 
him in bed very helpless, but with a face expressive of 
perfect peace. In answer to a remark about his hope, 
he said with emphasis that ‘It was on the Rock— 
Christ alone.’ Had he no doubts, no fear? ‘None. 
The Blood of the Cross had washed away his sins; he 
had life in Christ; this he was sure of, for God had 
said it’ Had it always been thus with him? ‘For 
long years past he had been enabled to trust in the 
Crucified One, and his confidence had never been 
shaken.’ ‘He thanked God the way of salvation was 
so simple; no laboured argument, no hard attainment 
was required. To believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
was to live; he trusted in Him, and enjoyed His 
peace.’ 

‘Such, writes Dr. Herdman, ‘was the substance of 
that most delightful conversation, in which was repeated 
grateful mention of the Lord our Righteousness. I 
wrote a memorandum of it at the time. Rarely, if 
ever, have I seen a more childlike and happy faith. 
Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his.’ 


WILLIAM FAIRLIE CLARKE 


MED: FoR Guat 


Dr. W. FAIRLIE CLARKE was not only known in 
London, and afterwards at Southborough in Kent, as 
an eminent medical man, but his name will be for ever 
associated with two of the greatest blessings which 
medical men have given to the world, Provident 
Dispensaries and Medical Missions. 

From the beginning of his career Dr. Fairlie Clarke 
was impressed with the need of hospital reform. The 
number of out-patients attending the London hospitals 
had become quite unmanageable, and it was evident 
that many sought medical aid at hospitals who were 
quite able to contribute at least some small sum for the 
benefits they received. By his able papers in the 
medical journals, and by his public addresses, Dr. 
Clarke, in conjunction with the Charity Organisation 
Society, was mainly instrumental in setting afoot that 
most philanthropic institution, now so firmly rooted in 
our land, known as the Provident Dispensary. 

Even dearer to Dr. Clarke was the subject of 
Medical Missions. Deeply impressed with the result 
of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society, he was 
the first to advocate in the Guardian in 1866 that 
a similar association should be formed in England. 

1 William Fairlie Clarke, M.D., F.R.C.S., His Life and Letters, by 
E. A. W. Chas. J. Thynne. Second edition, 1885. 2s, 6d. net. 
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Although Medical Missions were not immediately 
started, Dr. Clarke, in conjunction with Dr. Haberston 
of Guy’s and Dr. Gladstone of St. Thomas’s, arranged 
a meeting of medical students for the study of the 
Scriptures at Guy’s, which led up to the formation of 
the Christian Medical Association, of which Dr. Fairlie 
Clarke was one of the first honorary secretaries. This 
Association was followed in 1874 by the Medical 
Prayer Union, of which Dr. Clarke was one of the first 
members, and from which in 1877 was formed the 
Medical Missionary Association. This Association pub- 
lished a quarterly magazine—Medical Missions at Home 
and Abroad—of which Dr. Fairlie Clarke was the first 
editor, continuing in charge of it until his death. 

This is not the place to speak of his able Hospital 
Sketches and Addresses, or of his works on The Dzseases 
of the Tongue, etc. We rather turn to consider his 
Road to Christ. 

William Fairlie Clarke was born at Calcutta in 
1833. His father died when he was only seven years 
old, but he spent a happy boyhood under the wise and 
tender care of his pious mother, till he went to Rugby 
at the age of fifteen. Young Clarke was good at 
games, as well as bright in spirit and intelligence. He 
arrived at an honoured position in the cricket eleven 
and in the sixth form, where he came under the special 
care of the well-known Dr. Goulburn, afterwards Dean 
of Norwich. It was then that the great change came 
upon him in the summer holidays of 1852. Twenty- 
three years after, when drawing towards the close of 
his short but useful life, he wrote with his own hand 
the account of his conversion to God as follows :— 

‘It was at Sidmouth, in 1852, where we had gone 
for the benefit of my mother’s’ health. One night—it 
must have been towards the end of July—I could 
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not sleep. I lay awake, crying and sobbing under a 
profound conviction of my own sinfulness, and my need 
of deep repentance, I had been well instructed in 
religious knowledge, and I knew well that, if we confess 
our sins, God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and I knew also that whosoever cometh unto Christ He 
will in no wise cast out. That night I slept little. 
Next morning I rose very early, and walked up and 
down the esplanade, communing with my own heart 
and with God. 

‘And now, after an experience of twenty-three 
years, I humbly believe that during that night of 
spiritual distress, and that communion with God by the 
seaside on that summer morning, there was wrought in 
me, by the power of the Holy Ghost, that great change 
which the Saviour speaks of as “a new birth.” 


Perverse and foolish, oft I strayed, 
But yet in love He sought me, 
And on His shoulders gently laid, 
And home rejoicing brought me, 


‘The little memoir of Abby Bolton was a book to 
which I turned at this time with great delight, and I 
read it and re-read it with no small profit. Within a 
few days I wrote to Mr. John Campbell Shairp, the 
master of my boarding-house at Rugby, to express my 
regret for not having made better use of the advantages 
which the school afforded, and to promise amendment 
for the short time that I was yet to stay there. I had 
now been brought to a better mind, and my mother’s 
prayers had received the first instalment of their answer, 

‘In looking back over these twenty-three years I 
can say with truth that my life since July 1852 has 
been a different one from my previous life. My feet 
were then turned into another path, and by the grace 
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of God they have been kept in that path ever since. 
I well know, and I confess with shame, that I have 
done much that was likely to discredit my Christian 
profession, and to grieve my Saviour. At times the 
flame of my spiritual life has burnt very low. Still 
though all this is true, and I acknowledge it with 
shame and regret, yet what I said before is no less 
true ; namely, that my life since July 1852 has been 
altogether a new one, different from, and higher than, 
my previous life. And I can truly say that I have 
never been for any great length of time without the 
earnest desire to spend my life in the service of that 
gracious God and loving Father Who has called me 
into His kingdom and glory through Jesus Christ my 
Saviour.’ 

Such was the testimony of Dr. Fairlie Clarke. A 
mother’s prayers, a good schoolmaster’s influence, and 
then the direct intervention of the Holy Spirit convinc- 
ing of sin, leading to Christ, and renewing the heart : 
this was his Road to Christ. 


ANTHONY ASHLEY-COOPER 


Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. 


THE seventh, commonly known as the great Earl of 
Shaftesbury," was for sixty years ‘the champion in 
every battle of the poor and the oppressed ; the friend 
and helper of all who were afflicted in mind, body, or 
estate ; and especially the leader in every movement 
for the benefit of the labouring classes.” He died 
loaded with honours and was carried with every mark 
of respect to Westminster Abbey, where the funeral 
cortége paused on its way to the family burying-place 
in Dorsetshire. There he was laid to rest amid the 
universal grief of the ten thousands of operatives whose 
labours he had lightened, of the many orphans he had 
sheltered, the outcasts he had rescued, the ragged 
children whom he had caused to be clothed and 
educated, the emigrants whom he had helped to 
brighter homes in distant lands, the young men whom 
he had warned of carnal and spiritual dangers, and 
the Christian Institutions which he had fostered and 
greatly influenced. 

Yet this great worker for God and with God found 
his ‘ Road to Christ’ by the instrumentality of a humble 
but faithful Christian servant-maid., 


1 Abridged by permission from Zhe Life and Work of the Seventh Eari 
of Shaftesbury, K.G., by Edwin Hodder. Cassell & Co., Limited. 
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Anthony Ashley-Cooper was born in London on 
April 28, 1801. His mother, daughter of the fourth 
Duke of Marlborough, was a lady of fashion. His 
father, the sixth Earl of Shaftesbury, was engrossed 
by the cares and duties of public life. The tone, the 
conversation, the amusements, the opinions, the spirit 
of the home in no way prepared the young boy for his 
future career of usefulness. He received no help from 
his parents in his religious life, but was left by them to 
grow up in the old ‘ high-and-dry school ’—in the cold, 
lifeless, formal orthodoxy of the times. 

Amid much to discourage the growth of that piety 
which characterised in such a remarkable degree his 
after life, one source of helpful and tender influence was 
yet preserved to the young Lord Ashley. There was 
in the household a faithful old servant, Maria Millis, 
who had been maid to his mother at Blenheim, and 
was now retained as housekeeper, and acted in great 
measure as Ashley’s nurse. She was a simple-hearted, 
loving, Christian woman: faithful in her duties to her 
earthly master, and faithful in her higher duties to her 
heavenly Master. She formed a strong attachment to 
the gentle, serious, but neglected child, and would take 
him on her knees and tell him Bible stories, especially 
the sweet story of the Manger of Bethlehem and the 
Cross of Calvary. It was her hand that touched the 
chords, and awakened the first music of his spiritual 
life. Although not yet seven years of age there was 
in his heart a distinct yearning for God ; and to her he 
was indebted for the guidance and the training under 
which the longing of his heart was developed into a 
settled and intelligent faith in Christ. She taught hima 
prayer—the first prayer he ever learnt ; a prayer which 
he never omitted to use through all the trying days 
that were soon to come upon him. And in his old 
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age, especially in times of sickness, he very frequently 
found himself in his prayers repeating those simple 
words of this humble servant. 

At the age of seven young Lord Ashley was sent 
to school at the Manor House, Chiswick, and there he 
was utterly wretched. In his old age he would say: 
‘The memory of that place makes me shudder even 
now. I think there never was such a wicked school 
before or since. The place was bad, wicked, filthy, and 
the treatment was starvation and cruelty.’ 

Ashley had not been long at the Manor House 
School when his faithful friend, the only one who 
understood and sympathised with his child-faith, was 
called to her rest. He felt that with his old nurse his 
last chance of happiness had gone, and he experienced 
a terrible loneliness which sent a chill through his life. 
Without a soul on earth to whom he could go for 
comfort, he turned with a child’s simple faith to the 
old Book that she loved, and spread his sorrows before 
the Heavenly Friend whom she had taught him to 
regard as full of pity and tenderness. Throughout the 
five sad years which he remained at the Manor House, 
amid the sneers and opposition of his fellows, he 
persevered in his habit of praying and reading the 
Bible ; and he never forgot the lessons he had learned 
from Maria Millis. 

That excellent woman in her will left him her 
handsome gold watch, and until the day of his death 
Lord Shaftesbury wore no other. He was fond to the 
last of showing it, and would say, ‘That was given me 
by the best friend I ever had in the world’ Through- 
out his long life, crowded with incidents of the highest 
interest, Lord Shaftesbury never had the slightest 
hesitation in tracing the time when his spiritual history 
had a beginning. He unhesitatingly affirmed that 
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it was when he was seven years of age, under the 
influence of his nurse, Maria Millis. 

In a fragment written at the close of his life he 
wrote to his chosen biographer, Mr. Edwin Hodder : 
‘Very little recollection of my earliest years, Re- 
member that I soon passed under the special care of 
the housekeeper, who had been my mother’s maid 
before marriage. She was an affectionate, pious 
woman. She taught me many things, directing my 
thoughts to the highest subjects, and I can even now 
call to mind many sentences of prayer she made me 
repeat at her knees. Zo her I trace, under God, my 
jirst impressions. 


GEORGE EVERARD 


Successively Vicar of Framsden ; 

St. Mark's, Wolverhampton ; 

Christ Church, Dover; and St. 

Andrew's, Southport, 

FEW men have been more blessed to the souls of the 
young than the author of Stvong and Free, Your Innings, 
and the many other excellent books for young men 
and young women which came from the facile pen of 
the late George Everard. His Memoir, edited by his 
daughter, Miss Everard, bears the appropriate title, 
A Faithful Sower. The Preface by the Bishop of 
Durham gives a loving appreciation of his work. 
Bishop Handley Moule speaks thus: ‘I rejoice that a 
record exists of the blessed life and work of Mr. 
Everard. .. . How bright was the life of faith as 
exemplified in the subject of this Memoir! How the 
one great secret ran out into all his manifold activities, 
clear and happy! His pastoral labours, his loving 
distribution of tract and book, his unwearied work with 
the pen, all had upon it the unction of the peace and 
joy and believing,’ 

I am deeply grateful to Miss Everard and also to 
her coadjutor, Mr. J. Robertson, for their most kind 
permission to take the following account of Mr. 
Everard’s ‘Road to Christ’ from the Memoir, and 
also as given by himself in the delightful book for lads 
called Fight and Win.’ 

1 Nisbet & Co, 
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George Everard was born on June 4, 1828. He 
was the seventh surviving child of his parents, who 
were both Independents, and were buried in a vault in 
the Baptist Church at Spalding. One of his earliest 
recollections was the gift of his first Bible. It was on 
Christmas Day, 1833, and on looking inside he found 
the words written by his eldest sister, ‘Search the 
Scriptures,” At the age of ten he was sent to a very 
small Grammar School at Spalding, and the following 
year he entered the Manchester Grammar School, then 
a very plain, unpretending building, very different from 
its modern successor. How in the mercy of God he was 
led to God in Christ is thus narrated by himself. 


‘My father died when I was only a year old, and 
my mother died when I was about fourteen. I re- 
member so well about my mother’s death. I had 
been spending a very happy day in a holiday ramble 
in the country and a picnic under the trees. Then 
when I came home I found ‘the news waiting for me 
that my mother had died in Lincolnshire, and I and 
my elder brother must set off the next morning for 
the funeral. So I was left fatherless and motherless 
in the world. I had no one very much able to look 
after me, and but for God’s loving care I am afraid 
I should have drifted into terrible sins and miseries. 

‘Perhaps some one may read these lines who is 
something like this. You may be an orphan, or 
perhaps father and mother may be alive and yet do 
not much help you. But always remember that there 
is One who will care for you and think of you, if you 
seek Him. I knew a lad whose father and mother 
were dead, and who lived with his grandmother. She 
was very kind to him, but he had no young friends to 
play with, and he often felt dreadfully lonely. Poor 
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Alick! It was a sorrowful time for him! But one 
Sunday he was reading his Bible. He was looking at 
Psalm xxvii. and came to these words, ‘When my father 
and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me 
up’ (verse 10). What do you think the lad did? The 
words struck him, and he fell on his knees and offered 
a short prayer: “O Lord, be both Father and Mother 
to)me.” 

‘Oh, how God answered that prayer! Alick grew 
up such a good man and lived to help lads, and I have 
no doubt that scores of lads and young men learnt from 
his lips the secret of a happy life. 

‘At the age of seventeen I left school and went into 
business. I had a corner in a Manchester warehouse, 
and there worked away from about half-past eight in 
the morning till seven in the evening. Whilst I was 
there I committed a fault which opened my eyes to see 
that I ought to be very different to what I was. What 
specially made me think about myself was that a very 
worldly, careless fellow, who seemed to care more for 
betting than anything else, yet spoke to me not very 
kindly about what I had done. It was all God’s way 
of teaching me a lesson. So I said to myself: “Ifa 
clergyman had spoken to me, I might not have thought 
much about it, but if C. D. speaks to me like that, I 
must look out!” Besides this, I had a very strong 
idea that true Christians were far away the happiest 
people in the world, though I was not one of them. 

‘One night brought things to a point. I was then 
about eighteen, and had often heard earnest sermons, 
but I never attended to them. But the night I refer 
to, it was not man that spoke to me but God. I was 
going home from business to my lodgings, when a voice 
seemed to speak to me: You are getting more and more 
careless. Sermons do you no good. Soon you will be 
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utterly hardened, and then you will live and die in your 
sins. Better begin to pray. Better pray now. I 
listened to the call. I offered the first veal prayer I 
had ever uttered. It was something of this kind: O 
Lord, forgive me all my past sins. Make me different. 
Give me Thy Spirit, and make me a true Christian. 1 
went to my lodgings, and took down from a shelf an 
old book about the New Testament, and read some of 
it, and then I kneeled down and prayed again. 

‘The next morning I hada great temptation. I was 
fond of reading the newspaper, and often went into the 
Atheneum for ten minutes on my way to the ware- 
house. So as I was passing the door something 
seemed to say: Go im and read, and forget all about 
religion. But I said to myself: Mo, mo! It 7s now or 
never with me. So help from above strengthened me 
to persevere. Nevertheless I had a battle many a 
time, and I am afraid I did not always win it. Still, 
more than half a century has passed, and I thank God 
that He has kept me from going back. He has taught 
me more and more to see that there is no good thing 
in me, but that all good is to be found in Jesus. He 
has taught me that I have been a lost sheep, but He is 
a Good and Faithful Shepherd, and will preserve to 
the end all who trust in Him. 

‘One thing more I want to add. That night has 
been the commencement of a life full of mercy and 
goodness and blessing. Everything I have ever been 
permitted to do in the Ministry arose from that night ; 
every bit of home comfort has come to me from the 
same source.’ 


SIR HENRY HAVELOCK 


Bart., K.C.B., Major-General, 


THE effectual saving grace of God is as varied in its 
results as it is in the manner of its application to 
individual souls. Conversion to God does not lead all 
men to become missionaries to the heathen, or ministers 
and preachers to their own countrymen; it teaches 
men to glorify God in every position and state of life, 
in the same calling wherein they were called. 

Particularly has this been seen in the lives of 
Christian soldiers. As it was in the earliest times of 
Christianity, so it is now, the Army still furnishes some 
of the brightest types of true practical Christianity. 
He was a soldier of whom the Lord said, ‘I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel’ It was 
another Roman officer whose prayers and whose alms 
came up ‘for a memorial before God. It is so now; 
in the committee-room of the Church Missionary 
Society at Salisbury Square, and in almost every other 
missionary, philanthropic, and religious enterprise, active 
or retired officers of the Army are conspicuous, and in 
compiling these records it has been far easier to find 
testimonies of soldiers than of men in any other 
profession of life. 

Among the many noble whole- eared Christian 
soldiers to whom our Indian Empire owes so much, 
Sir Henry Havelock will always hold a foremost place. 
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Although smitten down by disease before he returned 
home to receive the honours due to his splendid 
achievements, the name of Havelock became a house- 
hold word in England. ‘The people had adopted 
him, they had honoured him,’ said the Dazly Telegraph, 
‘they saw and recognised a hero; they generously 
acknowledged his great achievements, and for his ten 
victories won within a few weeks, his glorious march 
upon Cawnpore, and his succour of Lucknow, they had 
ranked him amongst the noblest in England’s history.’ 
The Zzmes and other newspapers wrote in a similar 
strain comparing his death with that of ‘Wolfe on the 
heights of Abraham, of Abercrombie on the Egyptian 
sands, and of Moore on the cliffs of Corunna’; while 
the Examiner summed up, ‘ We doubt if the people of 
England, in any of their wars, ever took a deeper 
interest in the fortunes and career of a general in the 
field than they took in Havelock’s.’ 

The British people admired in Havelock not merely 
the soldier but the man. They knew that Havelock 
was a true Christian hero, that he had never been 
ashamed to confess Christ before men, that his regiment 
were sneered at as ‘ Havelock’s Saints, and that he 
himself had undergone much reproach for his Christian 
profession. Not only did the nation rejoice at his 
exploits with patriotic joy, but the Christians of Great 
Britain rejoiced at the vindication of his character as a 
true believer in Christ, and they saw in his glorious 
victories the interposition of an Almighty God on 
behalf of His faithful servant. 

We have now to inquire, What made Havelock the 
man he was, what was his ‘Road to Christ’? 

His first religious impressions’ were due to an 


1 Extracted by permission from Memoirs of Major-General Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.C.B., by John C, Marshman. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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excellent mother, who was accustomed to assemble her 
children for the reading of the Scriptures, and who 
early imprinted in the young boy’s heart the truths of 
the Bible. Before the age of ten Havelock was sent to 
the Charter-House School, and there these impressions 
were deepened and revived, for we learn that with four 
companions he used to seek the quiet of a dormitory 
for devotional exercises together. He was at that time 
intended for the law, but family circumstances com- 
pelled him to relinquish the idea, and at the age of 
twenty he obtained a commission in the 95th, or Rifle 
Brigade. 

During eight years of military life in England 
Havelock’s early religious impressions became much 
weakened, and though morally pure and upright in 
conduct he appears at one time to have almost become 
a Unitarian, and to have doubted the Divinity of the 
Saviour. 

In his twenty-eighth year, in January 1825, young 
Havelock, then a junior lieutenant, set sail for India in 
the ‘General Kyd.” He was not at peace in his heart, 
but felt a longing desire for some good foundation on 
which to rest his hope—some solid principles to 
regulate his conduct and to animate his soul; and it 
was through the instrumentality of a fellow-passenger 
on this voyage to India that the happy change came 
which led him finally to Christ, and gave him not 
impressions merely, but a lasting quickening interest 
in the atoning merits of his Saviour. He thus himself 
describes what happened : ‘It was while the writer was 
sailing across the wide Atlantic towards Bengal, that 
the Spirit of God came to him with its offer of peace 
and mandate of love, which, though for some time 
resisted, at length prevailed. Then was wrought in his 
soul that great change which has been productive of 
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unspeakable advantage to him in time, and he trusts 
has secured him happiness in Eternity, 

On board the ‘General Kyd’ were many dis- 
tinguished men, but there was also a humble, un- 
pretending Christian, James Gardner, then a lieutenant 
in the 13th Foot. This excellent man saw Havelock’s 
unhappy condition of mind, and entered into religious 
conversation with him. He lent to him the Lzfe of 
Henry Martyn and then Scott’s Force of Truth, and as 
doubts arose Lieutenant Gardner helped him to resolve 
them, and gradually led his friend to embrace Christian 
truth in all its breadth, with simplicity and affection. 
When the time came for them to part Havelock said 
to his instructor, ‘Give me your hand; / owe you more 
than I owe to any man living. 

From this time forth Havelock never swerved from 
his Christian profession. Through good report and 
evil report he always stood forth as the bold unflinch- 
ing champion of Christian truth. He visited the 
missionaries, and took special interest in their pious 
labours, and having experienced the blessings of 
religion in his own soul, he was ever anxious to com- 
municate them to others by influencing the men under 
him for good, and diffusing among them the leaven of 
piety and temperance. One who knew him well said 
of him that ‘he was, in the highest and best sense of 
the word, a noble Christian missionary, recommending, 
both by precept and example, the Gospel of Christ 
to all around’ In one expressive sentence Lord 
Hardinge summed up his character thus, ‘He is every 
inch a soldier, and every inch a Christian.’ 

Immediately after the relief of Lucknow Havelock’s 
strength seemed to fail, and he fell a victim to disease 
after an illness of only three days. The last day of 
life was calm and serene, the dying hero knew on 
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Whom he had believed. ‘I die happy and contented,’ 
were his words, and when Sir James Outram paid him 
a visit a few hours .before he passed away, he said, ‘I 
have for forty years so ruled my life that when death 
came I might face it without fear. The next morn- 
ing, June 23, 1857, he calmly resigned his spirit into 
the hands of his Redeemer, in the sure and certain 
hope of a blessed resurrection unto eternal life. 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL 


Author of Life's Mosaic ; Under 
the Surface; The Ministry of 
Song, efc., etc. 


Take my life, and let it be 

Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 
THE writer of these words, which so well describe her 
own life’s story, has left a name honoured and beloved 
by thousands of Christians in all parts of the world. 
Many of her hymns have found an abiding place in 
the Church’s treasury of song, while her prose works, 
such as My King, Royal Commandments, and Royal 
Bounty, have furnished ‘ morning thoughts for the 
King’s servants, and ‘ evening thoughts for the King’s 
guests.’ But the Memorials of her life, written by her 
sister, and embodying the autobiographical record of 
her early days, have explained the power of her words 
and work by making known to us that she, too, had her 
time of conflict and hours of darkness before she 
definitely came to Christ, and found in Him her peace 
and joy and strength. 

Frances Ridley Havergal’ was born on December 
14, 1836. She was the youngest child of the Rev. 
W. H. Havergal, Rector of Astley, Worcestershire, and 
afterwards Hon. Canon of Worcester Cathedral. Astley 
Rectory was a truly Christian home. Her mother, 

1 Abridged by permission from Membrials of Frances Ridley Havergal, 
by her sister, M. V. G. H. James Nisbet & Co. 
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who died when Frances was only eleven years old, 
wrote to her when on her first visit from home; ‘May 
my Fanny know and love the Lord Jesus Christ’; and 
shortly before her death her mother spoke to her in 
never-forgotten words, ‘You are my youngest little 
girl, and I feel more anxious about you than about the 
rest. I do pray for the Holy Spirit to lead you and 
to guide you. And remember, nothing but the 
precious Blood of Christ can make you clean and 
lovely in God’s sight.’ 

In 1845 the family moved to St. Nicholas’ Rectory, 
Worcester. Up to that time Frances had but little 
religious feeling. At times thoughts of hell and judg- 
ment, awakened in her by a startling sermon, haunted 
her mind, and then she was ‘almost angry at feeling 
so unhappy, wanting and expecting to get a new heart, 
and have everything put straight at once.’ 

Yet again she writes, ‘ At times I utterly abominated 
being “talked to,” and would do anything on earth to 
escape the kindly meant admonitions of dear M , or 
the prayers which she would offer for me. Any cut or 
bruise was adduced as a reason why I could not possibly 
kneel down, and a chapter in the Bible was often a 
terrible bore. One sort of habit I got into, which was 
persevered in with more or less fervour according to 
the particular fit in which I might be,—every Sunday 
afternoon I went alone into a little room, and there 
used to read a chapter in the Testament, and then 
knelt down and prayed for a few minutes, after which 
I usually felt,soothed and less naughty. 

‘One spring (I think 1845) I said to myself a 
dozen times a day, “Oh, if God would but make me 
a Christian before the summer comes!” I could not 
bear to think of avzother summer coming and going 
and finding and leaving me still “not a Christian.” 
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I shall know some day why my Father left me to walk 
thus alone in my childhood, why such long years of 
dissatisfaction and restlessness were apportioned me, 
while others fancied me a happy, thoughtless child. 
But He must have been teaching me, and “who 
teacheth like Him?” 

‘Soon after coming to Worcester, when I was nine 
years old, a sermon from the curate of St. Nicholas’ on 
“Fear not, little flock,” etc. struck me very much. I 
did so want to be happy, and to be “a Christian.” 
And I didn’t at all see how I was to be, except by 
praying hard; and that I had done so often that I got 
quite disheartened at its resultlessness, At this time I 
don’t think I had any clear ideas about believing on 
the Lord Jesus, and so getting rid of the burden which 
had pressed so long upon my little soul. I had never 
yet spoken to any mortal a word about religion ; but 
now I was so uneasy that after nearly a fortnight’s 
hesitation, I told my trouble to the curate, saying 
especially that I thought I was getting worse, because 
since I had come to Worcester I had not cared at 
all for Sunday afternoon reading or prayer. His advice 
did not satisfy me; so my lips were sealed to all but 
God for another five years or rather more. I fancied 
I could as soon speak Sanscrit or die, as utter a word 
to a human being on what was only between me and 
God.’ 

We must now pass over five years of Miss Haver- 
gal’s life. They were years of much sadness and 
sorrow, marked by great conviction of sin, and without 
any peace or comfort in believing. She thought of her- 
self constantly as ‘a great and miserable and helpless 
sinner) but she sadly writes, ‘I know I did not love 
God at this time, the very thought of Him frightened 
me, Then camea great break in the outer life, and 
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with it a development of the inner. How the great 
change in the soul was brought about shall be given 
in Miss Havergal’s own words, abridged from her 
autobiography. 

‘August 15, 1850, to my great delight I went to 
school. And that single half-year with dear Mrs. 
Tweed at Belmont was perhaps the most important of 
any in my life. It was not long before I felt that 
Mrs. Tweed’s teaching was something more than 
common, but till towards the end of the half-year, 
things went on much as usual with me. It was Mrs. 
Tweed’s finale to her long course of school work, and 
she longed and prayed that it might indeed be finished 
with joy through the outpouring of God’s blessing 
upon her labours, and that none might leave her roof 
unimpressed, She prayed and spoke with us, together 
and individually, with a fervour which I have never 
since seen equalled, and the result was what might be 
really called a vevival among her young charge. That 
the Holy Spirit was, even then and there, sent down 
into many a young heart, and that many dated from 
that time their real conversion to God, I have no 
doubt whatever. My own two dearest friends were 
among these. 

‘To begin with, it must have been a heart of stone 
that could resist dear Mrs. Tweed’s sweet and holy 
power. Besides, we had pious teachers who often 
spoke to us, and had little meetings for prayer weekly 
in their own rooms. And there were many Christian 
girls too, easily recognised by their general “walk and 
conversation,’ almost by their very countenances ; 
these I knew “took sweet counsel together,” and I 
envied them and longed to dare to share it. Mary 
was one of these; we were a great deal together, 
and I longed to be able to speak and tell her how 
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unhappy I was; but it was long before I summoned 
courage. At last I did. She begged me to go to 
Jesus and tell Him I wanted to love Him and could 
not, and then He would teach me. The words of wise 
and even eminent men have since then fallen on my 
ear, but few have brought the dewy refreshment to my 
soul which the simple loving words of my little Heaven- 
taught schoolfellow did. But as yet they were only as 
a “very lovely song,” though I loved to listen to them, 
and acted upon them in darkness and trembling. 

‘November came, and with it a marked increase 
of anxiety among undecided, and earnestness among 
decided ones. I remember a feeling of awe at the 
consciousness that “the power of the Lord was present ” 
among us. For so indeed it was. Day after day 
passed, and one after another, hitherto silent, spoke 
out and told what peace and joy in believing they 
had found, and blessed God that they ever came to 
Belmont. 

‘As I heard one and another speaking in such 
terms of confidence and gladness my heart used to 
sink within me, it seemed so unattainable. I prayed 
despairingly, as a drowning man cries for help who sees 
no help near. It was so very dark around me; I could 
not see Jesus in the storm, nor hear His voice. Yet 
I drank in every word (and they were many) that I 
heard about Jesus and His salvation. I came to see 
that it was Christ alone that could satisfy me. I 
longed intensely to come t» Him, I prayed and wept 
day and night; but “ there vas no voice nor any that 
answered.” 

‘The climax came about the first week of December. 
I shall never, never forget the evening of Sunday, 
December 8, 1850. My friénd Diana had hardly 
seen me all day, which was an unusual thing. (She 
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was the sunbeam of the school, and a most particular 
friend of mine, and I loved her with a perfectly 
idolatrous affection—such as, till that time, I had 
never given to any one.) For some days previously 
there had been a slight depression about her which, 
though probably unnoticed by others, struck me, from 
being accustomed to watch every changing light on her 
face with something approaching adoration. That 
evening, as I sat opposite to her at tea, I could not 
help seeing a new and remarkable radiance about her 
countenance. Something was coming I was sure. 
Diana was not the same. I looked at her almost 
with awe, as one would on some spirit visitant. As 
soon as tea was over she came round to my side of the 
table, sat down by me on the form, threw her arm 
round me, and said, “Oh, Fanny, dearest Fanny, the 
blessing has come to me at last. Jesus has forgiven 
me, I know. He is my Saviour, and I am so happy! 
He is such a Saviour as I never imagined, so good, so 
loving! He has not cast me out. He said so, and 
He says so to you. Only come to Him and He will 
receive you. Even now He loves you though you 
don’t know it.” Yes, she had found peace, and more 
than peace—overflowing, unspeakable joy ; yet, even in 
the first gush of its shining waters, she thought of 
those around, and almost her first impulse was to 
desire that her friends should possess what had been 
given to her to find. Afterwards she told me how 
new and strange many things seemed to her. The 
way in which she spoke of motives particularly 
impressed me. It was a new light tome. From that 
evening my standard was raised. A consciousness of 
the purity of heart required by God came over me; 
and though more disheartened than ever, I had learnt 
a great lesson. . 
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‘The few remaining days till the holidays passed as 
before, except that the last two or three unsettled me ; 
for the first coming home from school, at the end of 
an unbroken half-year, is not a little thing to a child. 
Oh, how gladly I would have exchanged my best things 
of earth, my happiest months and years, as far as out- 
ward things were concerned, with any one’s lot, how- 
ever wretched, who possessed that joy in the Lord 
which I could not find. And I am quite sure that 
nothing in the way of earthly and external trials, could 
have been to me what the inner darkness and strife, 
and utter weariness of spirit, through the greater part 
of these years has been. Many may have thought 
mine a comparatively thornless path; but often when 
the path was smoothest there were hidden thorns 
within with wounds bleeding and rankling. 

‘ February 1851.—I feel that the beginning of this 
year ought to be marked as the commencement of a 
new life-chapter, because it was then that for the jirst 
time, I ever knew what it was to have one gleam of 
hope or trust in Christ, or one spark of conscious faith. 
Not that I would date conversion exactly from this 
time; that I cannot’ fix. The ¢me I know not, the 
fact | would desire to “make sure” more and more. 

‘Having broken the ice by speaking on sacred 
things with a few at Belmont, it was the less difficult 
to do so again, and before long I had made a con- 
fidante of Miss Cooke (who afterwards became my loved 
mother). I think it must have been February when 
she was visiting at Oakhampton at the same time with 
me, and had several conversations with me, each of 
which made me more earnest and hopeful. At last, 
one evening (I remember it was twilight), I sat on the 
drawing-room sofa alone with her, and told her again 
how I longed to know that I was forgiven. She asked 
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me a question which led to the hearty answer that I 
was sure I desired it above everything on earth, that 
even my precious papa was nothing in comparison— 
brothers and sisters, and all I loved, I could lose 
everything were it but to attain this. She paused, and 
then said slowly, “Then, Fanny, I think, J am sure, it 
will not be very long before your desire is granted, 
your hope fulfilled.” After a few more words she said, 
“Why cannot you trust yourself to your Saviour at 
once? Supposing that now, at this moment, Christ 
were to come in the clouds of heaven and take up His 
redeemed, could you not trust Him? Would not His 
call, His promise, be enough for you? Could you not 
commit your soul to Him, to your Saviour, Jesus?” 
Then came a flash of hope across me which made me 
feel literally breathless. I remember how my heart 
beat. “I could surely,” was my response; and I left 
her suddenly and ran away upstairs to think it out. 
I flung myself on my knees in my room, and strove to 
realise the sudden hope. I was very happy at last. I 
could commit my soul to Jesus. I did not and need 
not fear His coming. I could trust Him with my all 
for eternity. It was so utterly new to have any bright 
thoughts about religion that I could hardly believe it 
could be so, that I had really gained such a step. 
Then and there I committed my soul to the Saviour, 
I do not mean to say without amy trembling or fear, 
but I did—and earth and heaven seemed bright from 
that moment—ZJ did trust the Lord Jesus, 


HENRY MARTYN 


Senior Wrangler and Missionary. 


THIS book is not intended primarily as a record of 
missionary work, but as a narrative of the gracious 
ways in which it pleases God to bring men to Christ. 
I shall not therefore attempt to describe—what has so 
often been told before—the missionary labours of Henry 
Martyn and the blessing which attended them, or the 
translations which he made of the Bible into Hindustani 
and Persian, or his heroic death, far away from every 
friend, near Tocat, in Persia ; but I shall content myself 
by showing how the faithful counsel and earnest prayer 
of a young sister and also of a school friend were 
instrumental in leading him to Christ, and so making 
the talented senior wrangler a humble preacher of 
the Word to the heathen. 

Henry Martyn’ was born in 1781, and received his 
early education at the Grammar School of Truro. He 
was of a weakly constitution and naturally idle dis- 
position, and did not gain much distinction at school. 
In 1797 he entered at the University of Cambridge, 
and confesses that his mind was at that time ‘in 
a roving, dissatisfied, restless condition, and that he 
sought his chief pleasure in reading and in human 
praise. During the first term, he records in his Journal, 

1 Henry Martyn, by George Smith. 'R.T.S. Memoir of the kev. 
Henry Martyn, B.D., by the Rev, John Sargent, M.A. Seeley & Co. 
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‘I was kept a good deal in idleness by some of my 
new acquaintances, but the kind attention of K. was 
a principal means of my preservation from excess.’ 
This friend ‘K. was his old protector at school, who 
had shielded him there from his oppressors on many 
an occasion, and was his constant helper and adviser 
for good throughout his college course. 

Providentially for Henry Martyn, he had not only 
a religious friend at college, but he possessed a pious 
younger sister in Cornwall, who was a Christian of a 
meek, heavenly, and affectionate spirit, and was most 
anxious for her brother’s spiritual welfare. In the 
summer of 1799 he returned home, having just missed 
the highest place both in the college and in the public 
examinations—a ‘ double disappointment, which,’ to use 
his own words, ‘nettled me to the quick. On his return 
his sister endeavoured to lead his thoughts to God. 

‘J went home this summer, and was frequently 
addressed by my dear sister on the subject of religion ; 
but the sound of the Gospel, conveyed in the admoni- 
tion of a sister, was grating to my ears. The first 
result of her tender exhortations and earnest endeavours 
was very discouraging: a violent conflict took place in 
her brother’s mind between his conviction of the truth 
of what she urged and his love of the world; and for 
the present the latter prevailed. Yet sisters similarly 
circumstanced may learn from this case not merely 
their duty, but also, from the fima/ result, the success 
they may anticipate in the faithful discharge of it. 
‘I think,” he observes, when afterwards reviewing this 
period with a spirit truly broken and contrite, ‘I do not 
remember a time in which the wickedness of my heart 
rose to a greater height than during my stay at home. 
The consummate selfishness and exquisite irritability of 
my mind were displayed in rage, malice, and envy ; 
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in pride and vain-glory and contempt of all; in the 
harshest language to my sister, and even to my father, 
if he happened to differ from my mind and will. O 
what an example of patience and mildness was he! 
I love to think of his excellent qualities, and it is 
frequently the anguish of my heart that I ever could 
be so base and wicked as to pain him by the slightest 
neglect. O my God and Father, why is not my heart 
doubly agonised at the remembrance of all my great 
transgressions against Thee ever since I have known 
Thee as such? I left my sister and father in October, 
and him I saw no more. I promised my sister that I 
would read the Bible for myself, but on being settled at 
college Newton’s Principia engaged all my thoughts.’ 

At length it pleased God to convince the proud 
heart of the mathematician of a far more important 
knowledge than that which he prized so highly. The 
sudden death of his father, whom he had left in good 
health and spirits, filled him with consternation. His 
friend K. now came again to his help, and advised him 
to study the Bible. This Martyn agreed to do. ‘I 
began with the Acts of the Apostles, as being the most 
amusing ; but while I was entertained with the narrative 
I found myself insensibly led to inquire into the doc- 
trines of the Apostles, I then began to pray from a 
precomposed form, but though I prayed for pardon, I 
had little sense of my own sinfulness; nevertheless I 
began to consider myself a religious man, “K.” also 
lent me Doddridge’s Rise and Progress. The first part 
I could not bear to read, because it appeared to make 
religion consist too much in humiliation ; and my proud 
and wicked heart would not bear to be brought down 
into the dust.’ 

Martyn was now much absorbed in his studies for his 
final degree, and that to such an extent as to interfere 
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much with his spiritual progress. At a later period he 
gratefully acknowledged that ‘the mercy of God pre- 
vented the extinction of that spark of grace which His 
Spirit had kindled” Yet his letters to his sister, whom 
he now confessed had been ‘instrumental in keeping 
him in the right way,’ show that the Holy Spirit was 
working continually, though almost without his own 
knowledge in his heart. At last the decisive day 
arrived, and Henry Martyn appeared at the head of 
the list as Senior Wrangler. This was in January 
1801, when he. had not yet completed his twentieth 
year. Yet even this much-coveted distinction failed 
to satisfy his heart. ‘I obtained, he says, ‘my highest 
wishes, but was surprised to find that I had grasped a 
shadow.’ 

Returning to Cornwall in the month of March, 
Martyn received the joyful greetings and congratula- 
tions of his friends and relatives. His sister alone was 
dejected, for she did not witness in him that progress 
in Christian life which she had been. led fondly to 
anticipate. It is not, however, always given to us to 
see the exact stage of progress in the divine life to which 
others have attained. Her brother was really much 
nearer to Christ than she imagined. 

Yet another servant of God came to his help on his 
return to Cambridge, for then began his acquaintance- 
ship with the Rev. Charles Simeon, which ripened into 
the most enduring of all attachments—a Christian 
friendship. During this vacation Martyn was con- 
strained to. be much alone, and he employed his solitary 
hours in communion with God and with his own heart ; 
and that same gracious Lord who had once blessed 
Isaac and Nathaniel in their secret devotions did not 
withhold a blessing from his. ‘God, he observes, ‘ was 
pleased to bless the solitude and retirement I enjoyed 
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this summer to my improvement; and not until then 
had I ever experienced any real pleasure in religion. I 
was more convinced of sin than ever, more earnest in 
fleeing to Jesus for refuge, and more desirous of the 
renewal of my nature.’ 

As the vacation drew to its close, the great advance- 
ment he had made in his Road to Christ is plainly seen 
by his letters to his earliest friend, ‘K,’ and to his 
youngest sister. In September 1801 he writes thus 
to his friend: ‘That you may be enabled to do the 
will of your Heavenly Father shall be, you may be 
assured, my constant prayer at the throne of grace; 
and this, as well from the desire of promoting the 
edification of Christ’s body upon earth, as from motives 
of private gratitude. You have been the instrument 
in the hands of Providence of bringing me to a serious 
sense of things; for at the time of my father’s death I 
was using such methods of alleviating my sorrow as 
I almost shudder to recollect. But, blessed be God, / 
have now experienced that Christ ts the “power of God 
and the wisdom of God!” What a blessing is the 
Gospel! No heart can conceive its excellency, but 
that which has been renewed by Divine grace.’ 

The subject of this brief sketch has thus told us 
from his own Journal the steps of the way by which he 
came to Christ, and he tells us himself: ‘I am convinced 
that Christian experience is not a delusion—whether 
mine is so or not will be seen in the last day—and my 
object in making this Journal is to accustom myself in 
self-examination, so as to leave a stronger impression 
on the memory, and thus to improve my soul in holiness,’ 

From this time forth Henry Martyn rapidly grew 
in grace. Under the teaching of Charles Simeon he 
was led to consider the glory and the obligation of a 
missionary life, and having been much impressed by 
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the life of David Brainerd and his apostolic labours 
among the North American Indians, he finally conse- 
crated himself to God, and resolved to serve Christ 
as a missionary at the end of the year 1802. He left 
England for India in 1805 as a chaplain of the East 
India Company, as no English clergyman was at that 
time allowed to go forth as a missionary ; and his short 
life ended in October 1812. Yet in those seven years 
were compressed so much of consecrated, self-sacrificing 
labour and so rich a measure of blessing from above 
as have made the name of Henry Martyn full of frag- 
rant memory and imperishable among the annals of 
Christian service. « 


DUNCAN MATHESON 


The Scottish Evangelist. 


DUNCAN MATHESON?’ was, as the epitaph on -his 
grave tells us, born at Huntly, November 22, 1824. 
Born again, October 26, 1846. Died September 16, 
1869. Though his life was comparatively short, his 
labours for Christ were most abundant and fruitful. 
Especially in the Crimean war he was distinguished 
not only for his ministrations among the British 
soldiers, but also for his care for the Italian troops, 
for which he gained the name of ‘The friend of the 
Sardinians.’ 

Matheson was essentially a revival preacher. The 
thought of Eternity was ever before him. It was the 
burden of his addresses and the frequent theme of his 
writings. ‘Reader, where will you spend Eternity? 
In heaven or hell? Which?’ The motto of his life 
was, ‘For God and Eternity.’ Yet it was not always 
thus. There was a long time of conflict first. 

All through his boyhood young Matheson was 
subject to seasons of deep spiritual conviction of sin. 
Speaking of this period he says: ‘ My conscience often 
pricked me, and if thunder rolled, I went to prayer. 
I only knew the Lord’s Prayer, and used it as an 


1 From the Life and Labours of Duntan Matheson, by the Rev. John 
Macpherson. By permission of Messrs. Morgan & Scott. 
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incantation to ward off evil. If I saw a funeral I 
trembled, and thoughts of judgment pressed hard upon 
me. More than anything else, the eternity of it awed 
me, and if I could have persuaded myself that after 
thousands of years the torments of hell should cease, I 
would have given full swing to my evil heart,and more 
madly than I was even then doing would have rushed 
on to eternal death” The death of his sister Ann, ‘a 
sweet, holy child, who talked of Jesus with her latest 
breath, deepened this conviction, and as he stood by 
the grave ‘the dull, muffled sound of the clods dropping 
upon the coffin-lid seemed to ring into my conscience 
this one word, Eternity.’ 

Sickness followed ; it was another gentle messenger 
from the God of Love, but as yet he saw not the 
Saviour ; he only saw clouds and darkness about His 
throne, and uttered the despairing cry, ‘Would God I 
had never been born!’ 

At this time kind friends, perceiving his talents, 
advised him to enter the University, and offered him 
a bursary on condition of his studying for the ministry 
—a course which his parents earnestly desired him to 
follow; but he refused, saying: ‘A minister ought to 
be a converted and a holy man. I am not that. I 
cannot do it.’ Soon after he heard Robert M‘Cheyne 
preach, with ‘Eternity stamped upon his brow. ‘I 
was spellbound, says Matheson, ‘I trembled, and never 
felt God so near. His appeals went to my heart, and 
for once I began to pray. But the tempter whispered, 
“ Another time.” Alas! Alas! 

‘IT stood trembling on the threshold, but I did not 
enter in, 


‘I chose the world, and an endless shroud’ 


After this grieving of the Holy Ghost Duncan 
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Matheson tried hard ‘to forget all about eternity, and 
took to novel-reading. It was necessary, now that he 
was about sixteen years of age, that he should choose 
a calling. He was unconverted, and therefore would 
not be a minister ; he would become a sculptor. The 
mallet and the chisel were his fascination, but he was 
obliged to begin his career of fame at the lowest round 
of the ladder as a stone-cutter. 

His fellow-workmen were for the most part godless, 
drunken, and dissipated in the extreme. But he was 
mercifully preserved from joining in their follies ; he 
never could be induced to enter a public-house, and 
the thought of his mother’s counsels and her hollow, 
ominous cough, which he seemed ever to hear, together 
with the fear of everlasting punishment, kept him from 
immoral courses. Yet he hated all close dealing about 
his soul. Even a faithful heart-searching sermon drove 
him from church for months, and for a whole summer 
he spent his Sabbaths in walking abroad and novel- 
reading. He dared not open the Bible; the very sight 
of it pierced his heart with an indescribable pang. He 
tried hard to avoid everything suggestive of eternity. 
Daily did he flee from the presence of the Lord; and 
often did he rebelliously banish from his mind the 
thoughts by which the Holy Spirit strove to draw 
him to the Saviour. 

In October 1845 he was called home to see his 
mother die. She spoke to her son of Christ ; entreated 
him to follow the Saviour; and charged him to meet 
her in heaven. Taking his hand in hers, she bade him 
farewell, and then gently fell asleep in Jesus. Again 
in the hour of grief Divine love assailed the stubborn 
heart, and brought about good resolutions, only too 
soon to be forgotten. : 

Yet another year of fierce struggle between light 
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and darkness succeeded, till at times his soul was tortured 
almost to madness. At last, however, the crisis came. 
Let us hear his own account of what happened. 

‘On Thursday, October 25, 1846, I heard the Rev. A. 
Bonar preach on the portion of the wicked in Psalm xi.: 
“Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, fire, and brim- 
stone, and an horrible tempest: this shall be the portion 
of their cup.” I knew I deserved it, and left the church 
weeping. Next day I was sad, and unable to smile, 
but I tried to conceal my state. Sermon after sermon 
rose to mind, and my mother’s dying counsel flashed 
into my heart. When the church bells began to ring 
on Saturday, two infidel fellow-workmen began to curse 
and to swear, blaspheming especially the Lord’s Supper. 
Shocked, I could have fled from the place; and the 
prayer came into my heart, “ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” Then a voice seemed 
to say: “How do you take the name of Father into 
your lips, seeing you reject Christ? Your hell will be 
deeper than theirs, for you know, and do not. God is 
not your Father. Satan is.” 

‘I could work no more. The arrow was driven 
home; and this time I did not seek to withdraw it. 
On Sabbath morning I was early astir, and, Bible in 
hand, was first at the church. That day Mr. Bonar 
preached from Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7, and when he came 
to the words, “will by no means clear the guilty ” 
I felt the burning, piercing eye of God upon me. A 
mountain of wrath seemed to crush me down. All 
around me.seemed to be on fire. Louder than the 
loudest thunder came the words, “By no means clear 
the guilty,” and “Cursed is every one that continueth 
not in all things that are written in the book of the 
law to do them.” The congregation was dismissed ; 
the people departed ; but I remained fixed to the spot. 
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Some, as they passed, gave me a look of pity. At last 
I rose and reeled home to my lodgings, realising, with 
awful vividness God, heaven, hell, judgment, and eternity. 
Falling on my knees, I uttered my first real prayer, “God 
be merciful to me, a sinner.” I was now thoroughly 
awakened, but I was not saved.’ 

Mr. Matheson was now indeed aroused, and tried 
by long and many prayers, by reading many chapters 
of the Bible daily, by consulting various books and 
ministers, to make his way to Christ, but it was all 
in vain. At last a friend took him to his minister, 
Christopher Anderson, author of the Annals of the 
English Bible. 

‘This devoted man,’ he says, ‘listened to my story, 
told in a romantic style ; for I spoke of my sufferings 
as if I was passing through purgatorial fires. He saw 
that I was lifted up, and said: “Young man, were I 
to say I am pleased with you, you would go down 
that stair in a happy frame; but you are yet far from 
the kingdom of God. You have never yet dealt with 
the justice of God. His justice in condemning you for 
breaking His law has never yet entered your thoughts. 
I see you are angry with God for not giving you salva- 
tion as the reward of works. But it must be grace from 
first to last” I thought it very harsh. 1 seemed cut 
off from all hope. I reeled to the door, and when I 
reached the street I exclaimed, “ O God, it shall hence- 
forth be Thee and Thee alone.” After this I desired 
that everything might be settled between God and my- 
self, and I prayed that every truth might be burned 
into my heart by the Holy Ghost. 

‘Wearied and anxious, I left for home. A great 
change was seen in me. My fierce temper was checked : 
the lion had thus far become a lamb. Slowly the truth 
as regards Imputation was opened up. Dimly I began 
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to see that I had nothing but unholy thoughts, words, 
and deeds, and that for these I must die. I saw that 
Jesus only had holy thoughts, words, and deeds, and 
that these were placed to my account the moment I 
believed. I wanted a righteousness in which I could 
appear before God, and slowly the Lord Himself, our 
Righteousness, shone forth in all His glory. 

‘I was standing, on December 10, 1846, at the 
end of my father’s house, and meditating on that 
precious word, “God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life” (John 
iii, 16). I saw that God loved me, for I was one of 
the world. I saw the proof of His love in the giving 
His Son Jesus. I saw that “whosoever” meant any- 
body and everybody, and therefore me, even me. I saw 
the result of believing—that I would not perish, but 
have everlasting life. I was enabled to take God at 
His word. I saw no one, but Jesus only, in redemption. 
My burden fell from my back, and I was saved! Yes, 
saved! That hour angels rejoiced over one more sinner 
brought to the Saviour, and new songs rang through 
the courts of that city to which I had now got a title, 
and of which I had now become an heir. I could not 
contain myself for joy. Isang the new song—salvation 
through the blood of the Lamb. The very heavens 
appeared as if covered with glory. I felt the calm of 
a pardoned sinner, yet I wept for my sin that had 
nailed Jesus to the cross, and they were tears of true 
repentance. Formerly I had set repentance between 
me and the cross; now it came freely as the tear that 
faith wept. I felt I had passed from death unto life— 
that old things had passed away, and all things had 
become new.’ 


HORACE MEYER 


Successively Vicar of North Mimms, ~ 
East Tisted, Trowbridge, and Christ 
Church, Clifton. 


Mr. MEVER’S early life was different from that of most 
clergymen. He was of English parentage, but was 
brought up in Germany, until he was sent to sea in 
the midshipmen’s berth to join the Bengal Marine or 
Pilot Service, for which he had an appointment from 
an East India director. 

The young boy of fifteen had a terrible time of it. 
Swearing, bullying, blasphemy were common unchecked 
vices on board ship, yet in God’s good providence 
the ill-usage which he had endured was the first step 
towards finding God. 

‘I was the youngest boy in the berth—my silence 
rebuked their oaths and blasphemy. I ate my meals 
in silence, but never without an insult. This in- 
tensified the home-sickness, which nearly broke my 
heart. In my trying, friendless position I tried to act 
on my mother’s advice. My Bible testified to my 
daily readings ; I read from the first verse to the end, 
marking daily what I read. What I sought, I cannot 
say. I read it as the Word of God, simply to discover 
something to help and comfort me in my distress. 
Wonderful to say, gradually my intense home-sickness 
became sorrow for sin. Then I began to read my Bible 
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as a sinner seeking God and forgiveness. After this 
followed a terrible persecution, the details of which 
are graphically described in The Life Story Suffice it 
to say that his Bible was drenched with sea-water, his 
face smeared with lubricating grease, he was forced to 
fight with a much stronger and older messmate, was 
sent to Coventry for a month, and forced to eat his 
meals, such as they were, in a corner of the berth. 
‘My pillow was wet by night, and my cry went up to 
Heaven. My Bible was stained with the sea-water 
with which they drenched me, but their violence only 
made me more determined to be as little like them as 
possible.’ 

At last even this terrible voyage came to an end, 
and the ship arrived safely at Calcutta. Then the 
passengers speedily left, and the cadets were dispersed. 
It is worthy of remark that soon after reaching Calcutta, 
one of Meyer’s persecutors, named Ellis, died in a tragic 
manner. He had imitated a native juggler after dinner, 
and swallowed part of a wine-glass which he had 
smashed up. This caused internal hemorrhage, of 
which he died, but he sent for Meyer to pray by his 
bedside in his agony. 

In Calcutta the young cadet found for a time a 
happy Christian home with one of the Branch pilots, 
and after a restful month spent under his peaceful roof, 
young Meyer received his appointment to the pilot 
ship ‘Salween.’ For five years he hardly ever slept on 
shore, and was gradually initiated into his duties. No 
alcohol was allowed, and the lads were kept under fair 
discipline. The religious atmosphere was uncongenial, 
but it was bearable. After two years Meyer was con- 
firmed, and became a regular communicant. He 
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- longed for Christian fellowship and teaching, but did 
not get it. For seven years he attended one church, 
but not a single member of the congregation ever 
spoke to him. Once in great anxiety he spoke to a 
chaplain whom he met. He smiled at the young 
lad’s distress, and said he was home-sick, and advised 
him to go to balls and theatres. 

In 1845 Mr. Meyer was appointed second officer in 
the surveying vessel ‘Pilot’ It was an unlooked-for 
and flattering piece of promotion, and was doubtless 
due to the character which he had gained for steadi- 
ness and sobriety. His nickname in the service was 
the ‘Vicar’ Yet the time had not yet come for him 
to enjoy peace. ‘Though I read my Bible and said 
my prayers with regularity, never missed the means of 
grace, and suffered considerable reproach for my ex- 
clusiveness, yet my conscience was always ill at ease. 
At times I was profoundly unhappy and perplexed 
that God should allow me thus to suffer. It made me 
cry to Him the more,’ 

For five more years Horace Meyer remained in the 
Indian pilot service. During those years he saw much 
of life, made acquaintance with Dr. Duff, the celebrated 
Scottish Free Church missionary, and was introduced to 
some high-caste native converts who had literally given 
up all for Christ. But he was not really cut out for a 
sailor’s life. It was too rough and uncongenial. It 
was, however, God’s school of discipline, without which 
he would never have become the able minister of 
Christ Jesus which he eventually was. Gradually his 
health gave way, and just as he had reached the summit 
of his ambition, and was in reach of a command of a 
ship, which no other man had ever held under twenty 
years’ service, the medical verdict was given which sent 
him away from India for ever. 
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It is not within the scope of this narrative to 
reproduce the most interesting descriptions of Indian 
life fifty years ago with which this delightful auto- 
biography abounds; but in tracing out the spiritual 
history of this honoured servant of God we may quote 
his own description of his religious life in India :— 

‘My Journal witnesses to my uniform morbid un- 
happiness at this time. To account for this sorrow, I 
do not remember ever having been taught, as a boy, 
the great plan of salvation through faith in Jesus 
Christ. Indeed; I think the necessity of a good life for 
salvation was rather impressed on us as children. I 
attribute my want’ of peace greatly to this ignorance ; 
which, combined with my sad inconsistencies, made me 
miserable. I tried to keep the law, and despaired 
because not able to keep it. This drove me with 
intense anxiety to my Bible and my knees. When 
able to exercise faith in the atoning blood of Jesus I 
found forgiveness, but I had no righteousness, and 
within an hour I was again under condemnation. 

‘I had not then read Bishop O’Brien’s great work Ox 
the Nature and Effects of Faith. \ did not comprehend 
that, by faith in Christ,a sinner is counted not only for- 
given but righteous (Phil. iii. 8,9). I had the fatal habit 
of always testing myself by my feelings, though a little 
consideration ought to have convinced me that feelings 
are the most variable and least dependable things. 
But, while seeking to indicate the natural causes of my 
unhappiness, I would attribute all to the sovereignty 
of God. He arranged my child-life in Germany and 
my youth in India. He overruled all, and in His 
wisdom kept me from 1843 to 1852 under the con- 
demnation of the law, that I might the more value the 
Lord Jesus, when I learned to know Him as my 
Peace and Righteousness, and that I might proclaim 
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Him more fully than I should otherwise have been able 
to do, when His purpose was fulfilled of putting me 
into the ministry. 

‘But this was not all. The six years and nine 
months which had elapsed since I left England had 
made me an experienced man of the world. It had 
opened my eyes to the cruelty, selfishness, and wicked- 
ness of men on the one side, and on the other side had 
made me acquainted with splendid examples of noble, 
devoted, Christian men. All this taught me to realise 
three great truths: (1) man’s corruption by nature; 
(2) the possibility of his recovery ; and (3) that this 
recovery could be effected only by his being born 
again of the Holy Spirit. Besides, my own sufferings 
in mind, which were considerable, had given me a 
heart to sympathise with suffering wherever found.’ 

Mr. Meyer now returned home to England, and 
rested for a few days in London at the house of his 
cousin, Mr. Frederick Meyer, at Clapham Common. 
There he became acquainted with the only son of his 
host, then a little boy, the Rev. F. B. Meyer of Christ 
Church, Westminster. Having got his property from 
the ship he went to Brussels to join his now much aged 
mother and his sister, who was finishing her education 
at that capital. The question of his future career soon 
occupied him. Lord Aberdeen was then in power, and 
being approached by some friends of young Meyer, 
promised to give him the then lucrative and honourable 
post of a Queen’s Messengership as soon as a vacancy 
occurred. It was a tempting offer, but Meyer’s heart 
was set upon the ministry, and by the advice of his 
relative Frederick Meyer and the Rev. F. Chalmers, 
Rector of Beckenham, he decided to go to Cambridge 
and qualify himself for Holy Orders. 

And now we see religious influences more and more 
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surrounding his life and leading him to Christ not 
only as the Saviour from the wrath to come but-as the 
present Saviour from indwelling sin. We find him 
spending much time in his room with his Bible and 
in prayer, associating with the best of men, such as 
the Rev. E. Bickersteth, of Watton, the much-loved 
Canon Christopher, of Oxford, and the Revi Hv ve 
Elliott, of Brighton, from all of whom he received 
much spiritual help and comfort. The wonderful and 
decided conversion of his elder brother Monty about 
the same time made a deep impression upon him, and 
when Horace Meyer entered the University he at once 
became a member of the Cambridge Prayer Union, 
a district visitor in Coton and a collector for the C.M.S. 
in his own College. In this way Meyer became 
acquainted with the very ite of Christian society, and 
numbered among his intimate friends many who after- 
wards became leaders in the Christian life, so that his 
own account of his Cambridge course was this: ‘My 
three years and a quarter at Cambridge were to mea 
prolonged Sabbath.’ 

Yet strange to say during almost the whole of his 
first year, though happier than before, he was often 
much distressed, ‘for? he says, ‘I did not see Christ as 
my Saviour; I had not peace” But before the first 
long vacation in the early spring days the cloud between 
his soul and his Saviour disappeared, and went for 
ever, It was on this wise. 

‘One afternoon, walking with Tom Smith, who was 
a sincere Christian of some experience, I ventured to 
tell him of my disturbed state of mind, and that 
though I had endeavoured to be a Christian among 
many difficulties, I had failed to secure peace. He 
did not half realise my distress, and said quietly, 
“ Well, it is wonderful, but it is true; we are complete 
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in Him.” I was of course familiar with these words 
in Col. ii. 10, but they came to me now with extra- 
ordinary power. 

‘I did not dwell upon what he said. We parted 
without his knowing the depth of my trouble or 
the force with which those words had come to me. 
That evening, after chapel, I spent more than usual 
time in prayer. I found it difficult to concentrate my 
attention on the subject I tried to study. When I 
went to bed the words, “ Ye are complete in Him,” were 
present to my mind. I kept on turning them over 
and over again in my thoughts, dwelling on Hzm, Jesus 
the Son of God, the Saviour of whom St. Paul spoke. 
Then I dwelt upon the Ye, in which I felt myself in- 
cluded as the most sinful of the sinful; and then, as 
hours passed by, I arrived at something of the meaning, 
“Yeare complete in Him.” I left my bed and prayed, 
and returned to bed again, to return to my knees once 
more, not only to pray, but to thank God for the light 
which was breaking on my soul. I was permitted then 
to realise something of the blessedness of the man 
whose transgression is forgiven, and whose sin is 
covered, 

‘When the light of a beautiful May morning broke 
upon my room, I felt myself not only in the light of 
day but in the light of God’s countenance. I was in 
no agitation or excitement; but I rose that morning, 
having slept little, realising the forgiveness of my sins 
and my acceptance in Christ as I had never done 
before. Hitherto I had looked to my feelings and 
emotions, the length and earnestness of prayer, as well 
as to Christ. From that day it was my unspeakable 
privilege, notwithstanding my utter unworthiness, to be 
able to realise, in measure, that Christ’s blood cleanses 
from all sin; that Christ’s righteousness is upon all 
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them that believe ; that Christ’s eternal life is given to 
those who are one with Him. 

‘This has been my peace for many years. Glory 
be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost !’ 

This blessed experience took place in May 1852; 
it was the foundation of a happy, useful Christian life 
which lasted forty-five years. With ever-increasingly 
blessed results Mr. Meyer ministered first in the small 
villages of North Mimms and East Tisted, and then in 
the much more important spheres of Trowbridge and 
Christ Church, Clifton. At last in 1893 health and 
strength gave way, and in 1894 it became necessary to 
resign all active work and patiently to await the call 
Homeward. He spent three happy winters at Cannes, 
returning to Clifton for the summer, and then went 
with his family to Brighton for the last six months of 
life. 

Very beautiful are the records of that waiting and 
preparing season, for as the outward man decayed the 
inward man was renewed day by day. On February 
23, 1897, he wrote: ‘I look forward daily, almost 
hourly, to the inevitable summons that cannot be very 
distant. My trust is only through the blood, righteous- 
ness, and resurrection of our Lord and _ Saviour’ 
Another day still later he said: ‘I have trusted Him ; 
I have never doubted Him. I have tried to make His 
will my pleasure, but I haven’t always succeeded.’ 

On Sunday morning, March 14, 1897, this good 
servant of Jesus Christ departed to be with Him; 
which is far better. His last word was ‘ Ready,’ 


DWIGHT L. MOODY 


Evangelist. By R. A, Torrey, D.D. 


I COUNT it one of the greatest privileges of my life 
to have been intimately acquainted and closely 
associated with Dwight L. Moody. I learned, years 
ago, to go to one place for the deepest lessons of life. 
That one place is the Bible. But the truth of the 
Bible is illustrated in the lives of men, and many of its 
most precious teachings were illustrated in the life of 
D. L. Moody. 

The purpose of this article is not to glorify Moody, 
but to glorify God, whose power and grace and love 
were so wonderfully magnified in this man; and I 
desire to point out in particular two lessons which we 
may learn among others from his life. 

The first lesson from his life is the lesson of the 
grace of God. If I were asked to sum up in one 
verse of Scripture the whole life-story of Mr. Moody, 
I would repeat one of the passages that I spoke from 
at his funeral (1 Cor. xv. 10):—‘ But by the grace of 
God, I am what I am; and His grace, which was 
bestowed upon me, was not in vain. But I laboured 
more abundantly than they all; yet not I, but the 
grace of God which was with me.’ 

Mr. Moody’s conversion was an illustration of the 
grace of God. He was not naturally a religious boby— 
quite the contrary. He was stubborn, wilful, full of 
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mischief, and was a natural-born sceptic. As a little 
boy, he came to his mother, and announced that he 
didn’t believe there was a God. He said, ‘I asked 
something of God the other day, and I didn’t get it; 
so I know that there is no God.’ He had had almost 
no religious advantages in his youth, and the little 
Church education he had had was in the Unitarian 
Church and Sunday School. When he went as a lad 
to Boston, he went to the orthodox Church and 
Sunday School; but it was only because his uncle, 
who employed him, made it a condition that he should 
attend his church and school. 

No, Dwight L. Moody was not naturally religiously 
inclined. But the grace of God took this stubborn 
boy, this wilful boy, this sceptical boy, this irreligious 
boy, and transformed him into a true and mighty man 
of God. Ah! it was a great thing for the world when 
the Unitarian boy was regenerated and became an 
orthodox man! If he had remained a Unitarian the 
world would never have heard of him, except, perhaps, 
as a successful business man. 

The grace of God was illustrated again in the 
achievements of his life. If you had gone, in his 
boyhood, to a little insignificant Massachusetts town 
on the borders of New Hampshire, and had _ been 
asked to pick out the boy in that town who was to 
become the most famous man of his generation, you 
would never have selected little Dwight L. Moody. 
He was the son of poor parents, his father being a 
stone-mason, who never got on well in this world. 
His total property consisted of one small house, with 
a mortgage on it, and a few acres of barren land. 
There were seven children to clothe and feed. When 
his eldest child was thirteen years of age, this poor 
stone-mason suddenly died, and the boy Dwight, who 
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was only four, was summoned home from school to 
hear the sad news. His mother was thus left a 
widow, with seven children, a poor house, a few acres 
of barren land—and a mortgage. A few days later 
the whole of the furniture, including the wood in the 
wood-shed—and it was a bitter winter—was claimed 
to pay the mortgage. Not a very bright outlook for 
the boy, was it? And the prospects were not 
improved when, a month later, two more children 
were born into the family. At that point the boy 
seemed to be confronted with a life of poverty and 
hard toil ! 

Furthermore, he was not a promising boy in- 
tellectually. He never got even a common school 
education. He certainly went to school for a little 
while, but he did not improve even the small 
opportunities he then had, and up to his dying day he 
had not learnt to spell accurately. His brother-in-law, 
an elder of my church in Chicago, said to me one 
day, talking about Mr. Moody, whom he loved and 
honoured: ‘Mr. Moody asked me once, “ How do you 
spell Philadelphia? Is it Fil or Fel?”’ 

And yet this poor widow’s son, without education, 
became, to my mind, the greatest man of the century. 
If we are to judge oratory by its power to move men, 
he was the greatest orator of the century, for he 
moved more men than any other man of his day. If 
we are to judge men by their abiding influence for 
good, he was the greatest man of the century, for 
when great generals and great statesmen are forgotten, 
the memory and influence for good of Dwight L. Moody 
will linger, and, thank God, his influence more than 
his memory ! 

Now the secret of it all was the grace of God, 
which took that poor boy, without education, without 
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influential friends, without prospects, and made him a 
man to stand before kings. 

The second lesson of his life is the importance and 
power of personal work. Mr. Moody was converted 
not by a great sermon. He sat for some weeks under 
Dr. Kirk, of Boston ; but that justly celebrated preacher 
made no impression whatever upon the poor country 
boy. He was converted through the direct personal 
efforts of Edward Kimball, his Sunday School teacher. 
Mr. Kimball ‘came down to the shoe-shop where 
Moody worked one day, and said: ‘Dwight, can I 
have a few words with you in private?’ ‘Yes, said 
Dwight. They went together to the back end of the 
shoe-shop, and there Kimball spoke to him about 
Jesus, concluding by saying, ‘Will you take Him?’ 
The young fellow’s heart was touched, and he knelt 
down there in the shop, beside Edward Kimball, and 
accepted the Lord Jesus Christ—a trophy of personal 
work. How many sermons have ever been preached 
that brought so great results—if we regard their 
ultimate outcome—as that simple little talk? You 
and I may not be able to preach great sermons, but 
we can do the kind of work that gave Dwight L. 
Moody to the world—personal hand-to-hand work with 
individuals. 


JOHN NEWTON 


Of Olney, and Rector of 
St, Mary Woolnoth, London. 
THERE are few more striking records of religious ex- 
perience than that which John Newton of Olney has 
given us of himself. The Christian world knows him 
mainly as the author of some hymns which are the 
common property of all the Churches—amongst them, 
‘How sweet the name of Jesus sounds,’ ‘Come, my 
soul, thy suit prepare, and ‘Glorious things of thee 
are spoken.’ But Newton’s life was one abounding in 
amazing contrasts, providential deliverances, and varied 
experience. Before he was ordained he had been carried 
off by a press-gang, taken on to the quarter-deck as a 
midshipman, publicly flogged and degraded as a deserter, 
employed by an African slave-trader, and had himself 
commanded a slave ship. A reckless, disobedient youth 
seems a strange prelude to his later years of eminent 
usefulness. But the Spirit of God long strove with 
him, and at the last the great change came. He him- 
self has told us in some detail of his Road to Christ, and 
the following passages are taken from his own letters.” 
‘Our business being finished, we left Cape Lopez, 
and after a few days’ stay at the island of Annabona 
to lay in provisions we sailed homewards about the 
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beginning of January 1748... . 1 think it was on 
March 9g, the day before our catastrophe, that I felt 
a thought pass through my mind which I had long 
been a stranger to. Among the few books we had 
on board, one was Stanhope’s Thomas a Kempis. 
I carelessly took it up, as I had often done before, to 
pass away the time; but I had still read it with the 
same indifference as if it was entirely a romance. 
However, while I was reading this time, an involuntary 
suggestion arose in my mind, What if these things 
should be true? I could not bear the force of the 
inference, as it related to myself, and therefore shut 
the book presently. My conscience witnessed against 
me once more; and I concluded that, true or false, I 
must abide the consequences of my own choice. I 
put an abrupt end to these reflections by joining in 
with some vain conversation or other that came in 
the way. 

‘But now che Lora’s time was come, and the convic- 
tion I was so unwilling to receive was deeply impressed 
upon me by an awful dispensation. I went to bed that 
night in my usual security and indifference; but was 
awaked from a sound sleep by the force of a violent 
sea, which broke on board us. So much of it came 
down below, as filled the cabin I lay in with water. 
This alarm was followed by a cry from the deck, that 
the ship was going down or sinking. 

‘As soon as I could recover myself I essayed to go 
upon deck, but was met upon the ladder by the captain, 
who desired me to bring a knife with me. While I 
returned for the knife another person went up in my 
room, who was instantly washed overboard. We had 
no leisure to lament him ; nor did we expect to survive 
him long, for we soon found the ship was filling with 
water very fast. The sea had torn away the upper 
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timbers on one side, and made the ship a mere wreck 
in a few minutes. 

‘We had immediate recourse to the pumps, but the 
water increased against all our efforts; some of us 
were set to baling in another part of the vessel, that 
is, to lade it out with buckets and pails. . . 

‘About nine o’clock, being almost spent with cold 
and labour, I went to speak with the captain, who was 
busied elsewhere, and just as I was returning from him 
I said, almost without any meaning, “If this will not 
do, the Lord have mercy onus!” This (though spoken 
with little reflection) was the first desire I had breathed 
for mercy for the space of many years. I was instantly 
struck with my own words, and as Jehu said once, 
“What hast thou to do with peace?” so it directly 
occurred, What mercy can there be for me? 

‘I was obliged to return to the pump, and there | 
continued till noon, almost every passing wave break- 
ing over my head; but we made ourselves fast with 
ropes, that we might not be washed away. Indeed, I 
expected that every time the vessel descended into the 
sea she would rise no more; and though I dreaded 
death now, and my heart foreboded the worst, if the 
Scriptures, which I had long since opposed, were indeed 
true, yet still I was but half convinced, and remained 
for a space of time in a sullen frame, a mixture of 
despair and impatience. I thought that if the Christian 
religion were true, I could not be forgiven ; and was 
therefore expecting, and almost at times wishing, to 
know the worst of it. 

‘The roth (that is, in the present style, the 21st) 
of March is a day much to be remembered by me, and 
I have never suffered it to pass wholly unnoticed since 
the year 1748. On that day the Lord sent from on 
high, and delivered me out of deep waters. 
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‘T continued at the pump from three in the morning 
till near noon, and then I could do no more, I went 
and lay down upon my bed, uncertain, and almost 
indifferent, whether I should rise again. In an hour's 
time I was called; and not being able to pump, I went 
to the helm, and steered the ship till midnight, except- 
ing a short interval for refreshment. I had here leisure 
and convenient opportunity for reflection. I began to 
think of my former religious professions, the extra- 
ordinary turns in my life; the calls, warnings, and 
deliverances I had met with; the licentious course of 
my conversation, particularly my unparalleled effrontery 
in making the gospel history, which I could not then 
be sure was false, though I was not as yet assured it 
was true, the constant subject of profane ridicule. I 
thought, allowing the Scripture premises, there never 
was, nor could be, such a sinner as myself; and then, 
comparing the advantages I had broken through, I 
concluded at first that my sins were too great to be 
forgiven... . 

‘Yet though I had thoughts of this kind they were 
exceedingly faint and disproportionate. It was not till 
long after, perhaps several years, till I had gained some 
clear views of the infinite righteousness and grace of 
Jesus Christ my Lord, that I had a deep and strong 
apprehension of my state by nature and practice, and 
perhaps till then I could not have borne the sight... . 

‘But to return. When I saw beyond all probability 
there was still hope of respite, and heard about six in 
the evening that the ship was freed from water, there 
arose a gleam of hope. I thought I saw the hand of 
God displayed in our favour. I began to pray. I 
could not utter the prayer of faith. I could not draw 
near to a reconciled God, and call Him Father. My 
prayer was like the cry of the ravens, which yet the 
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Lord does not disdain to hear. I now began to think 
of that Jesus Whom I had so often derided. I recollected 
the particulars of His life and of His death—a death for 
sins not His own, but, as I remembered, for the sake of 
those who in their distress should put their trust in 
Him. And now I chiefly wanted evidence... . 

‘One of the first helps I received in consequence of 
a determination to examine the New Testament more 
carefully was from Luke xi. 13. I had been sensible 
that to profess faith in Jesus Christ, when in reality I 
did not believe His history, was no better than a 
mockery of the heart-searching God ; but here I found 
a Spirit spoken of, which was to be communicated to 
those who ask it. Upon this I reasoned thus: If this 
book is true, the promise in this passage is true like- 
wise: I have need of that very Spirit by which the 
whole was written, in order to understand it aright. 
He has engaged here to give that Spirit to those who 
ask. I must therefore pray for it; and if it is of God, 
He will make good His own word. My purposes were 
~ strengthened by John vii. 17. I concluded from 
thence, that though I could not say from my heart 
that I believed the Gospel, yet I would for the present 
take it for granted, and that by studying it in this light 
I should be more and more confirmed in it’ 

Eventually, when ‘our very last victuals were boiling 
in the pot, the vessel reached port. 

Continuing his narrative, Newton says :— 

‘As to myself, every part of my case has been 
extraordinary. I have hardly met a single instance 
resembling it. . . . Now, as, on the one hand, my 
convictions were very moderate, and far below what 
might have been expected from the dreadful review I 
had to make; so, on the other, my first beginnings in 
a religious course were as faint as can be well imagined. 
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I never knew that season alluded to, Jer. ii. 2, Rev. ii. 4, 
usually called the time of the first love. Who would 
not expect to hear, that after such a wonderful, un- 
hoped-for deliverance as I had received, and after my 
eyes were in some measure enlightened to see things 
aright, I should immediately cleave to the Lord and 
His ways, with full purpose of heart, and consult no 
more with flesh and blood? But, alas! it was far 
otherwise with me. I had learned to pray; I set 
some value upon the word of God, and was no longer 
a libertine: but my soul still cleaved to the dust. 

‘At length the Lord, Whose mercies are infinite, 
interposed in my behalf. My business in this voyage, 
while upon the coast, was to sail from place to place 
in the long-boat to purchase slaves. The ship was at 
Sierra Leone, and I then at the Plantanes, the scene of 
my former captivity, where everything I saw might 
seem to remind me of my ingratitude. But none of 
these things affected me, till, as I have said, the Lord 
again interposed to save me. He visited me with a 
violent fever, which broke the fatal chain, and once 
more brought me to myself... . 

For a little while I concluded the door of hope to 
be quite shut; but this continued not long. Weak, 
and almost delirious, I arose from my bed and crept 
to a retired part of the island; and here I found a 
renewed liberty to pray. I durst make no more 
resolves, but cast myself before the Lord, to do with 
me as He should please. I do not remember that any 
particular text, or remarkable discovery, was presented 
to my mind; but, in general, I was enabled to hope 
and believe in a crucified Saviour. 

‘Thus far, that is, for about the space of six years, 
the Lord was pleased to lead me ina secret way. I 
had learned something of the evil of my heart ; I had 
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read the Bible over and over, with several good books, 
and -had a general view of gospel truths; but my 
conceptions were, in many respects, confused, not 
having in all this time met with one acquaintance who 
could assist my inquiries. But upon my arrival at 
St. Christopher’s, this voyage, I found a captain of a 
ship from London, whose conversation was sreatly 
helpiul to me... S: 

‘For nearly a month we spent every evening 
together on board each other’s ship alternately, and 
often prolonged our visits till towards daybreak. I 
was all ear ; and, what was better, he not only informed 
my understanding, but his discourse inflamed my heart. 
He encouraged me to open my mouth in social prayer ; 
he taught me the advantage of Christian converse ; he 
put me upon an attempt to make my profession more 
public, and to venture to speak for God. From him, 
or rather from the Lord by his means, I received an 
increase of knowledge ; my conceptions became clearer 
and more evangelical ; and I was delivered from a fear 
which had long troubled me—the fear of relapsing 
into my former apostasy. But now I began to under- 
stand the security of the covenant of grace, and to 
expect to be preserved, not by my own power and 
holiness, but by the mighty power and promise of 
God, through faith in an unchangeable Saviour.’ 


Such is Newton’s story of his Road to Christ—a 
story which in the past has helped many, and may yet 
be, under God, the means of guiding the feet of others 
into the way of peace. 


EDWARD BACHELER RUSSELL’ 


Sometime Vicar of Appledore, and 
Misstoner of the Church Parochial 
Mission Society. 


THE following narrative was told by Mr. Russell at a 
men’s service in memory of the late D. L. Moody, held 
at Leyton in 1900, only a few weeks before his own 
death in Scotland on August 30, 1g00 :— 


‘It was in 1875, on March 12, that I was brought 
from darkness into the marvellous light and truth of 
the Gospel. Up to the evening before that time I had 
no idea that I was not what could really be called a 
Christian man. Of course I was a Christian in one 
sense; I had been brought up in the old Church of 
England, and from earliest childhood had regularly 
attended church services and all means of grace. I 
had even come to the Table of the Lord ; but I was as 
ignorant of the simple plan of salvation and the Gospel 
message as a man could possibly be, living in the 
midst of a Christian community. 

‘I had been living for some time previously in my 
own house, loving ease, and desiring to be quite free 
from all home restraints, that I might do as I liked 
and go where I liked. I always had a passionate love 

1 This account is taken by permission from Edward Bacheler Russell ; 
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for horses, and spent a great deal of my time in the 
saddle. I very soon began to go on to the turf and 
take up racing. I had my own horses—I had my 
racehorses, I had my hunters—I rode every day. If 
I was not on the racecourse, I spent a great deal of 
my time at the card-table, in the ballroom, in the 
theatre. I began to gamble, and, having entered on 
a gambler’s life, 1 knew not how to get free; indeed, 
I didn’t want to be free, for I loved it. I became 
troubled very much at this time. I had been very 
successful at first, and had a horse which carried every- 
thing before him, and consequently I was very much 
elated, and so betted more and more, until the tide 
turned and I lost heavily, and then I was troubled. 

‘Just at the time a great deal was said in the 
daily papers about Moody and his work in Scotland. 
I read the daily papers and Moody’s work got some- 
how mixed up with the racing and betting news, and 
I came to read about him as well, and at last I 
thought, “Well, this is a wonderful work and a wonder- 
ful man; I wonder what it means.” He was announced 
to be coming to London, and one day, just before that 
time, I came home from the racecourse weary, depressed, 
and worn out. Everything had seemed to go wrong, 
and there in my room, all alone, I knelt down—you 
may think I was very foolish and very ignorant—I 
knelt down before a painting of my father, who passed 
away in my childhood, and I made a vow before him 
and in the presence of God, that I would not go to 
another race-meeting until I had asked Moody whether 
it was right for a Christian man to go to races. I 
thought I was a Christian man then, and I wanted to 
ask Moody, having read so much about him, whether 
it was wrong for a Christian man to support 
racing. 
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‘To my disappointment, his visit to London was 
postponed a week. I had a very important. racing 
engagement that week, and I thought nothing would 
interfere with it, and so came a very strong temptation 
to break my vow. What could I do? The tempter 
whispered: “What a fool you have been! Nobody 
knows about this vow but yourself, so of course you 
can go to that meeting. Don’t give up this, it is the 
best thing of the season, and you know your horse 
will win!” I believe there is a crisis in every man’s 
life in which God strives with him. If I had yielded 
to the tempter in this matter, it seemed to me at the 
time, and it seems to me now, that I should never have 
gone to Mr. Moody, and the day and opportunity of 
salvation would have passed for ever. Oh, how I was 
tempted! But I kept my vow and did not go, and 
next morning I found my horse had started at Io to I 
and won in a canter! 

‘That was worse than ever. “What a fool, what 
an idiot I have been,” I thought, “to have missed this ; 
I knew it was the best thing of the season.” Then 
the enemy came again and said, “ Don’t be a fool any 
longer; go to-day!” “ No,” I said, “I have missed 
this; I made a vow not to go, and I won't go.” Next 
week I went to Moody at the Agricultural Hall; but 
again I was tempted. 

‘On the day when Moody was to hold his first 
meeting in the Agricultural Hall I received in the 
morning a suggestion that I had much better go to 
the theatre. I was tempted to go, and I yielded to 
the temptation and went. I never had such a miser- 
able time in a theatre before. I was thoroughly 
miserable, and by and by it came to me that the devil 
was trying to keep me away from Moody. Well, that 
put my back up, and I was more determined than ever 
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to go. The next evening I went to the Agricultural 
Hall, and that night I listened to the message, and I 
heard the singing of the hymn by Mr. Sankey, “Come 
home, come home, O prodigal, come home”; but I 
did not go in to the after-meeting that night. The 
next night I went again, and after the meeting went 
into the inquiry-room. It was quite a new thing in 
those days, and I was one of the first to go. Very 
soon Mr. Moody came to me, and when I asked him 
whether he thought racing was wrong for a Christian 
man, he took me by the hand—oh, such a grip! it 
seemed to come from the heart—and he said, “ Are 
you a Christian?” 

‘If any one had implied before that I was not a 
Christian I should not have liked it, and should have 
thought it very rude and impertinent. But I didn’t 
with this man. He was true and strong, if ever a man 
was, and when he asked me that question it didn’t 
seem to surprise me at all, and at once for the first 
time in my life I realised I was not what he meant by 
a Christian. “No,” I said, “I am not.” “Do you 
want to become one?” he said. “Yes, Ido.” “Very 
well,” said Mr. Moody, and then he asked me to wait 
a few minutes whilst he spoke to some one else. I sat 
down, and presently a gentleman came and spoke to 
me about my soul. I got very angry, and was going 
away, like Naaman, in a rage, and was passing Mr. 
Moody talking to two young men, when he gave me 
another grip which seemed to soothe me at once, and 
he said, “ Well, is it all right?” “No,” I answered, 
“its not all right.” “Oh,” he said, “but you must 
not go away like this. Bring a chair and sit down 
with us.” I did so, and, speaking to us three young 
men, he said, “ There are three things that I want you 
to do—believe, receive, trust Jesus.” Afterwards we 
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knelt down and he prayed. Then I went away, and 
as I didn’t feel anything I thought it was not all right. 
I wanted some miracle to be performed, and as I had 
no special feelings about it, I thought it was all wrong, 
and that I was not converted. I know now that 
feelings have nothing to do with salvation; it is a 
question of faith, and not a question of feelings. 

‘That night I returned to my hotel, and went right 
up to my room. I didn’t want any food for the body, 
and in my room I prayed as well as I knew how: 
“Lord, I believe;~help Thou mine unbelief.” The 
next morning I made my way to Mr. Moody’s prayer- 
meeting at Exeter Hall. Pale and ill-looking I know 
I was, and I sat near the platform feeling absolutely 
miserable. I knew now I was all wrong, but I longed 
with my whole soul to get right. Several in the hall 
spoke, but I took no notice until Moody stood up and 
told the audience about his inquiry-room meeting the 
night before, how he was talking to two young men 
and a third came up to him. “That was I,” thought I. 

‘And it was then between twelve and one o'clock 
on the 12th day of March 1875, that the light broke 
into my soul, and as I sat there, miserable up to that 
moment, I thought, “ What a fool, what an utter idiot 
I have been.” I had been praying, “Lord, I believe,” 
and I never believed at all. Here now I put forth my 
hand for salvation and took it, and I believed God. 
And oh, the peace that came into my heart and soul 
ina moment! Oh, what a change! Mine was what 
is called a sudden conversion; but every man’s con- 
version is a sudden conversion. One moment we are 
this side the line, and another we are that; there can 
be but one moment in passing over the line. 

‘I went on the platform before all the people, 
and said to Mr. Moody, “Do you remember me?” 
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“Why,” he said, “you are one of the three young 
men I talked with last night. Is it all right now?” 
“Yes,” I replied, “it’s all right now.” And he said, 
“ Thank God for it.” Well, when I went out into the 
Strand I didn’t know whether I was on my head or 
my heels, and it seemed funny that people didn’t stop 
to look at me, and ask me what had come to me. But 
the change was inside, and they could not tell. 

‘TI want to say what I think was the secret of 
Moody’s life and the power of his work. It was 
simply that he was a man who sought to live solely 
for the glory of God—“ none of self and all of Him!” 
For twenty-four years, with many, many failures, I 
have copied him, and the way grows brighter and 
brighter still. Would I go back to the old lifer A 
happy life it was then ; it would be misery to me now. 
My horses went to Tattersall’s, and I have never been 
on a racecourse since but once, and that was not for 
racing. My whole desire has been but to consecrate 
my life and service to God.’ 


CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON 


Preacher and Author. 


IT is not my purpose in this book to sketch the lives 
of great men, or to attempt any description of their 
labours. What they wrought for God, and how they 
glorified their Heavenly Father by winning souls for 
Christ, can be read elsewhere. My object is to cull 
from their history the story of their own conversion, 
for however they were blessed and used by God for 
the conversion of others, they needed, each one, to find 
their own ‘ Road to Christ’ first, and to come as poor 
sinners to the foot of the cross. 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon‘ came of a pious ancestry. 
His grandfather and his father were excellent, earnest, 
and devout Independent Ministers. His mother was 
also a godly woman who trained up her children with 
prayerful solicitude and earnest care. Speaking one 
day to her son Charles of her anxiety for the best 
interests of all her children she said, ‘ Ah, Charlie, I 
have often prayed that you might be saved, but never 
that you should become a Baptist.’ To this Charles 
replied: ‘The Lord has answered your prayer with 
His usual bounty, and given you more than you 
asked,’ 

1 Extracted by permission from the Rev. R, Shindler’s From the 
Ushers Desk to the Tabernacle Pulpit; The Life and Labours of Pastor 


C. H. Spurgeon, Authorised edition, 2s. 6d. Passmore & Alabaster, 
London, 
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Charles Spurgeon was a very remarkable and pre- 
cocious child. Not only so but he was also emphati- 
cally what is called a ‘good boy.’ He attracted the 
attention of visitors by the questions that he asked 
and the remarks which he made, so far beyond what 
was common at his age. One of these visitors, a man 
of deep piety and great discernment, the Rev. Richard 
Knill, when he was just ten years old, after long con- 
versations and earnest prayer in the garden with the 
little lad, called the family together and said, ‘I do 
not know how it is, but I feel a solemn presentiment 
tnat this child will preach the Gospel to thousands, 
and God will bless him to many souls. The faithful 
kindness of this good man, who was acting as deputa- 
tion for the London Missionary Society, in praying 
with his host’s grandson under the leafy trees, and his 
prophetic words, undoubtedly were instrumental in 
bringing about their own fulfilment; for the young 
Spurgeon believed them, and from that time forward 
looked on to the time when he should preach the 
Word. 

Soon after this Charles Spurgeon went to Mr. 
Walker’s school at Colchester, and thence for four 
years to another school in the same town conducted 
by Mr. Henry Lewis. To all appearance he was a 
religious lad, and pursued his studies with remarkable 
diligence, but like many lads at school he was conscious 
himself that he had not as yet truly come to Christ as 
his Saviour, or found true peace in believing on Him. 
How this came about is happily told in his own words 
in Mr. Shindler’s book from which I quote. Speaking 
of his conversion, which happened when he was fifteen 
years old at Colchester, Mr. Spurgeon says :— 

‘I will tell you how I myself was brought to the 
knowledge of this truth, It may happen that the 
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telling of it will bring some one else to Christ. It 
pleased God in my childhood to convince me of sin. 
I lived a miserable creature, finding no hope, no 
comfort, thinking that surely God would never save 
me. At last the worst came to the worst—I was 
miserable; I could scarcely do anything. My heart 
was broken in pieces. Six months did I pray; 
prayed agonisingly with all my heart, and never had 
an answer. I resolved that I would visit every place 
of worship in the town where I lived in order to find 
out the way of salvation. I felt I was willing to do 
anything and be anything, if God would only forgive 
me. I set off, and I went to all the places of worship ; 
and though I dearly venerate the men who occupied 
those pulpits then, I am bound to say that I never 
heard them once fully preach the Gospel. They 
preached truth, great truths, many good truths that 
were fitting to spiritually-minded people; but what I 
wanted to know was—how can I get my sins forgiven ? 
And they never told me that. I wanted to hear how 
a poor sinner, under a sense of sin, might find peace 
with God; and when I went I heard a sermon on 
“God is not mocked,’ which cut me up worse than 
ever, but did not say how I might escape. Another 
day the text was about the glories of the righteous ; 
nothing for poor me! I went time after time, and I 
can honestly say, I don’t know that I ever went with- 
out prayer to God, and I am sure there was not a 
more attentive hearer in all the place than myself, for 
I panted and longed to understand how I might be 
saved. 

‘At last one snowy day—it snowed so much I 
could not go to the place where I had determined to 
go to, and I was obliged to stop on the road, and it 
was a blessed stop for me—I found rather an obscure 
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street, and turned down a court where was a little 
Primitive Methodist Chapel. I had heard of these 
people from many, and how they sang so loudly that 
they made people’s heads ache ; but that did not 
matter, I wanted to know how I might be saved. So, 
sitting down, the service went on, but no minister 
came. At last a very thin-looking man came into the 
pulpit, and opened his Bible, and read these words : 
“ Look unto Me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth.” Just setting his eyes upon me, as if he knew 
all my heart, he said, “ Young man, you are in trouble.” 
Well, I was, sure enough. Says he, “ You will never 
get out of it unless you look to Christ.’ And then, 
lifting up his hands, he cried out, as only a Primitive 
Methodist could do, “ Look, look, look!” I saw at 
once the way of salvation. Oh, how I did leap for 
joy at that moment! I know not what else he said. 
I was so possessed with that one thought. I had been 
waiting to do fifty things, but when I heard this word, 
“Look,” what a charming word it seemed to me! I 
looked until I could have almost looked my eyes 
away; and in Heaven I will look on still in my joy 
unutterable.’ 

Several years after his conversion, on October II, 
1864, Mr. Spurgeon preached in this same chapel at 
Colchester from the same memorable words in Isaiah 
xlv. 22. ‘That was the text, said he, ‘that I heard 
preached in this chapel when the Lord converted me.’ 
And pointing to a seat on the left hand under the 
gallery he said, ‘/ was sitting in that pew when I was 
converted: This grateful reference to the place and 
the work done by the Lord there made a profound 
impression, and the hearts of many were thrilled with 
joy, and drawn out in love to the young preacher. 

All was not, however, plain sailing even then. 
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There was yet a fierce struggle to take place with 
unbelief. He tells us himself: ‘There was an evil 
hour in which I slipped the anchors of faith. I 
cut the cable of my belief. I allowed my vessel to 
drift before the wind, and started on the voyage of 
infidelity. I said to reason, “ Be thou my captain”; I 
said to my own brain, “Be thou my rudder”; and I 
started on my mad voyage. Thank God, it is all over 
now ; it was one hurried sailing over the tempestuous 
sea of free thought. But Satan often overshoots his 
mark, the terrible wickedness of his horrid blasphemies, 
like a too-heavy charge of powder, bursts the gun, and 
he and his cause are damaged, while the object he 
sought to destroy escapes to sing of delivering grace 
and redeeming love,’ 

One more sentence must be given, taken from a 
short address given by Mr. Spurgeon at Mentone a 
few days before his death, which took place on January 
31, 1892. It was his dying testimony: ‘“This is 
a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” On 
that blessed fact I rest my soul. Though I have 
preached Christ crucified for more than forty years, 
and have led many to my Master’s feet, I have at 
this moment no ray of hope but that which comes 
from what my Lord Jesus has done for guilty men. 


‘Behold Him there! the bleeding Lamb! 
My perfect, spotless Righteousness, 

The great unchangeable I AM, 

The King of glory and of grace.’ 


HEDLEY VICARS 


Captain 97th Regiment of Foot. 


THE name of Hedley Vicars was for many years as 
a household word in all Christian homes. His early 
death, his conspicuous bravery as a soldier, his earnest 
devotion to God’s service, and the charm with which 
the memorials of his short life were given to the 
public by the gifted authoress who compiled them, 
all contributed to make known the example of this 
Christian soldier in all countries where the English 
language is spoken. 

Hedley Shafto Johnstone Vicars! was born in 
the Mauritius on December 7, 1826. His father 
was an officer in the Royal Engineers, of Spanish 
extraction, whose family had been long settled in 
Ireland in the family estate of Levally, in Queen’s 
County. As a boy, Hedley Vicars was active and 
fearless, foremost among his playfellows wherever fun 
or frolic was to be found. His father, who had been 
much absent from his family while engaged in his 
military duties, died when the boy was twelve years 
old. With his dying hand laid upon his son’s head, 
the father uttered the earnest prayer ‘that he might 
be a good soldier of Jesus Christ, and so fight 

1 Abridged by permission from Memorials of Hedley Vicars, by the 
Author of Zhe Victory Won. Twenty-first Thousand. James Nisbet 
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manfully under His banner as to glorify His holy 
Name. It might almost seem that faith had given to 
the departing Christian, as to the aged Jacob, the voice 
of prophecy. Knows he not now, and will he not yet 
more perfectly know, in a day for which a groaning 
creation looketh, how fully a faithful God granted to 
him this—his last prayer ? 

Hedley now went to school, where his high spirits 
often carried him into wild adventures. To study he 
always showed a marked and positive aversion, both at 
school and afterwards at Woolwich. He was thus 
unable to enter the Engineers or Artillery, but 
received a commission in the 97th Line Regiment. 
In the autumn of 1844 he sailed with his regiment for 
Corfu, and was fairly launched in the world amid all 
the temptations of a soldier’s life. 

At Corfu he entered into all the amusements 
which offered themselves to him, and his reckless 
disposition often led him into scenes of which his 
conscience disapproved, and to excesses which, though 
never matured into habit, and by the grace of God 
early and for ever abandoned, were afterwards the 
subject of bitter and humiliating remembrance. In 
reference to this he wrote, in 1854, ‘You will be 
spared poignant remorse by remembering your Creator 
in the days of your youth. I speak from heartfelt 
experience. I would give worlds, if I had them, to 
undo what I have done,’ 

But the time of awakening was at hand. In 
1848 the 97th was ordered to Jamaica, and on leaving 
the Mediterranean young Vicars found that in the 
pursuit of social pleasures he had involved himself in 
debt. This he confessed in words of deepest sorrow 
and penitence to his widowed mother, and the depth of 
his grief for his errors towards his earthly parents led 
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him also to thoughts of sin against God, and was 
apparently the first step of the road which eventually 
led him up into the higher life of fellowship with the 
Father and with His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The next circumstance which contributed to the 
awakening of Hedley Vicars seems to have been the 
sudden death of a brother officer, Lieutenant Bindon. 
Of this he wrote as follows to his mother: ‘When I 
went into his room the sun was shining brightly 
through the windows, the birds were singing cheerily 
(plainly audible from the barracks), but their song 
grated harshly on my ear. He was dead! Looking at 
his meek and placid face, calm and unruffled, I could 
hardly believe that I was not gazing on the living 
man. But, alas, his soul had fled! He was a robust 
and stalwart-looking man, about twenty-four years of 
age. With God’s help, I trust I have learnt a lesson 
and a warning from his sudden death.’ 

Yet again he writes at a later date: ‘A poor 
gunner of the Royal Artillery died last night. His 
remains are to be buried to-day. While I write I hear 
the Dead March, and now the funeral party are 
winding their way to the graveyard, the muffled drum 
and shrill fife calling forth the soldiers from their 
barracks to see their lately gay and laughing comrade 
borne to his last resting-place. Who amongst them 
can tell which shall be the next? Little they care, 
poor fellows. The sound of their merry laughter will 
soon be heard again, as unsubdued as ever. I hope, 
my dear mother, that these warnings will have a 
salutary effect upon me. Those have lately been 
carried off whom I knew, and who (like myself) 
thought little of death, until he knocked at their own 
door and beckoned them to come away—where ?’ 

Yet occasionally during his stay in Jamaica, as we 
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learn from a valued friend then in the 97th, ‘he was 
led away by unavoidable association with ungodly 
companions, and at this time, as I afterwards heard 
from his own lips, he totally neglected prayer and 
reading of the Bible, and consequently lost the power 
of resisting temptation. His life at this time was one 
of general recklessness, yet with strong convictions of 
sin and rigorous, though shortlived, efforts at reform. 

‘To be awakened,’ writes one, who, both from 
individual and ministerial experience, well knew the 
difference between convictions and conversion, ‘you 
need to know your own heart. To be saved, you 
need to know the heart of God and of Christ.’ 

Hitherto Hedley Vicars had been the subject only 
of the awakening work of the Spirit. In later days, 
when he looked back on that period of his life, he 
distinctly stated, ‘I was not then converted to God’ 
He was seeking, but he had not found, ‘the grace of 
life’? Thank God! there is no such asking eye 
directed upward to which He does not, sooner or 
later, ‘reveal His Son” After all his anxious alarms, 
which had resulted in efforts succeeded by failures, he 
was now to be taught that the strength to persevere 
would be found when the God of Hope should have 
‘filled him with all joy and peace in believing’; and 
that he was to continue ‘diligent to be found of Him 
in peace’ as the one way of being ‘without spot and 
blameless,’ 

It was in the month of November 1851 that, 
whilst awaiting the return of a brother officer to his 
room, Hedley Vicars idly turned over the leaves of a 
Bible which lay on the table. The words caught his 
eye, ‘The blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us 
from all sin’ Closing the book, he said, ‘If this be 

* The Rev. Robert M‘Cheyne. 
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true for me, henceforth I will live, by the grace of 
God, as a man should live who has been washed in 
the blood of Jesus Christ.’ 

That night he scarcely slept, pondering in his 
heart whether it were presumptuous or not to claim an 
interest in those words. During those wakeful hours 
he was watched, we cannot doubt, with deep and 
loving interest, by One who never slumbereth nor 
sleepeth ; and it was said of him in heaven, ‘ Behold he 
prayeth !’ 

In answer to those prayers, he was enabled to 
believe, as he arose in the morning, that the message 
of peace was ‘true for him’—‘a faithful saying and 
worthy of all acceptation.’ ‘The past,’ he said, ‘then, 
is blotted out. What I have to do is to go forward. 
I cannot return to the sins from which my Saviour has 
cleansed me with His own blood.’ 

On the morning which succeeded that memorable 
night, Hedley Vicars bought a large Bible, and placed 
it open on the table in his sitting-room, determined 
that ‘an open Bible’ for the future should be ‘his 
colours. ‘It was to speak for me, he said, ‘before I 
was strong enough to speak for myself, 

His friends came as usual to his rooms, and did not 
altogether fancy the new colours. One remarked that 
he had ‘turned Methodist, and, with a shrug, retreated. 
Another ventured on the bolder measure of warning 
him not to become a hypocrite: ‘Bad as you 
were, I never thought you would come to this, old 
fellow.’ 

So, for the most part, for a time his quarters were 
deserted by his late companions. During six or seven 
months he had to encounter no slight opposition at 
mess, ‘and had hard work,’ as he said, ‘to stand his 
ground” But the promise did not fail, ‘The righteous 
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shall hold on his way, and he that hath clean hands 
shall wax stronger and stronger.’ 

An impetus had now been given in a new direction, 
of sufficient force to last till the race was run—until 
he could say, with the Apostle Paul, ‘I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith’ henceforth he lived. And the life he now 
lived in the flesh, he lived by the faith of the Son of 
God, of Whom he delighted to say, with realising faith 
and adoring gratitude, ‘He loved me, and gave 
Himself for me’ 

Of the heroic death of Hedley Vicars in one of his 
country’s battles in the Crimea I need here say 
nothing. 


DANIEL WILSON 


D.D., Fifth Bishop of Calcutta. 


THE news of the death of the fourth Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, Dr. Turner, in 1831, was received in England 
with consternation.’ Four successive Bishops—Middle- 
ton, Heber, James, Turner—had died within nine 
years. Their lives had been sacrificed in the vain 
attempt to grapple with the duties which comprised 
not only all India but also Ceylon and Australia! 
What was now to be done? Who would go next? 

Bishop Turner, before sailing for India in 1829, 
had attended the first annual meeting of a new 
auxiliary of the Church Missionary Society, which had 
been recently established at Islington. The vicar of 
the parish, in the chair, had promised the Bishop that 
‘if at any time Islington could give or do anything 
to benefit India, they were ready to do it.” The 
Bishop said ‘he would undoubtedly call for the redemp- 
tion of the pledge at some future time. It was his 
death that sounded the summons; it was the Vicar 
that responded in his own person. For that Vicar was 
Daniel Wilson. 

The President of the Board of Control in Earl 
Grey’s Ministry was Charles Grant the younger, after- 
wards Lord Glenelg. To him now fell the duty of 
finding a new Bishop of Calcutta. Dr. Dealtry, Rector 

1 C.M.S. Intelligencer, September 1902. 
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of Clapham; Chancellor Raikes, of Chester; Arch- 
deacon C. J. Hoare, of Surrey, were all asked, and all 
declined. Grant then asked the Vicar of Islington to 
suggest some names. Daniel Wilson did so; but after 
posting his letter, he suddenly felt himself, in his own 
words, ‘compelled by conscience, and by an indescrib- 
able desire, to sacrifice himself, if God should accept 
the offering, and the emergency arise. He sat down 
and wrote again, saying that if no one else could be 
found, he was willing to go himself. There was at 
first, apparently, some hesitation felt by Lord Grey in 
agreeing to the appointment of so marked a party 
man; but Grant’s further inquiries proved satisfactory, 
and so it came to pass that on April 29, 1832, Daniel 
Wilson, at the age of fifty-four, was consecrated fifth 
Bishop of Calcutta. On that day began an episcopate, 
which, in the good providence of God, was destined to 
last more than a quarter of a century, and which was 
fraught with enormous blessings for the establishing 
and developing of missions in India as well as for the 
furtherance of righteousness and true godliness among 
the European population. 

We now turn to answer the natural question which 
arises, Who and what was Daniel Wilson? What was 
his Road to Christ? How was he fitted to be a chosen 
instrument for good in India ?? 

Daniel Wilson was the son of a silk manufacturer 
at Spitalfields. At the age of seven years he was sent 
to a private school kept by the Rev. John Eyre at 
Hackney. His master soon appreciated his character, 
and said, ‘There is no milk-and-water in that boy; he 
will be something either very bad or very good. At 
the age of fourteen he was removed from school and 


1 The Life of the Right Rev. Daniel Wilson, D.D., by the Rev. Josiah 
Bateman, M.A. John Murray. 
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bound as apprentice to his uncle who was an extensive 
silk manufacturer and merchant. His parents had 
been ‘a kind of loose church people,’ sometimes attend- 
ing their parish church and sometimes a dissenting 
chapel. But at school and as an inmate of his uncle’s 
family he became accustomed to the church service: 
yet we are told by one who observed his demeanour at 
church, that he showed marked irreverence during 
divine service. Whilst others were standing or kneel- 
ing, he would be sitting in a careless, lounging manner, 
and often laughing and talking. He even scoffed at 
prayer, saying, that ‘it rose no higher than the ceiling.’ 

The following is his own account of himself at the 
age of eighteen in the year 1796: ‘As far back as 
I can remember, my whole heart was given to sin. 
Even when a boy at school, when particular circum- 
stances recur to my mind, I am shocked at the dreadful 
depravity of my nature as it then discovered itself. I 
have indeed proceeded in a regular progression from 
the lesser sins of bad books, bad words, and bad 
desires, to the grosser atrocities of “the lusts of the 
flesh.” I could criticise a sermon and talk and dispute 
about particular notions; but I loved my sins, and 
could not bear to part with them. I could hear whole 
sermons but not a word belonged to me. I took a 
false idea of the Gospel, and from this distorted view 
pronounced it dogmatically to be out of my power to 
do anything; and so, hushing my conscience, with 
“having done all I could,” I remained very quietly the 
willing slave of sin and Satan,’ 

He was indeed surrounded by the temptations of 
a great metropolis. His temper was impetuous, his 
passions were strong, and his companions more or less 
like-minded. And there can be little doubt that, for 
a time, ‘he walked in the counsel of the ungodly, and 
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stood in the way of sinners, and sat in the seat of the 
scornful. But a great change was at hand! 

There was a full tide of business in the silk ware- 
house in Milk Street. Five hundred weavers working 
at the loom, customers hurrying in and out, books 
being posted, bills negotiated, anda colossal fortune 
reared. The master’s eye was everywhere, and in his 
presence all was order and decorum. But in the 
evening restraint was thrown off, and discipline relaxed. 
The young men gathered together and conversation 
was let loose.. The topic of religion was often dis- 
cussed. One found his amusement in it, another 
quieted his conscience by it, and another excused his 
sin. What happened to bring about the work of grace 
in young Wilson’s heart is thus described by himself. 

He is writing to his friend Mr. Vardy on November 
29, 1796, and he says :— 

‘One evening (March 9, 1796) I was as_ usual 
engaged in wicked discourse with the other servants 
in the warehouse, and religion happening (humanly 
speaking, I mean) to be started, I was engaged very 
warmly in denying the responsibility of mankind, on 
the supposition of absolute election, and the folly of 
all human exertions, where grace was held to be 
irresistible. We have a young man in the warehouse 
whose amusement for many years has been entirely 
in conversing on the subject of religion. He was 
saying that God had appointed the end—He had also 
appointed the means. I then happened to say, that 
I had none of those feelings towards God which He 
required and approved. ‘“ Well then,” he said, “pray 
for the feelings.” I carried it off with a joke, but the 
words at the first made some impression on my mind, 
and thinking that I would still say, that “I had done 
all I could,’ when I retired at night I began to pray 
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for the feelings. It was not long before my prayers 
were in some measure answered, and I grew very 
uneasy about my state.’ 

This uneasiness led young Wilson to immediate 
action. There was none of that concealment or delay 
so common and so hurtful to the growth of convic- 
tion in the soul. On March 9g, it may be said of 
him, as it was said of St. Paul, ‘Behold he prayeth’ ; 
and on the third day after, that is on March 11, 
he was conferring with Mr. Eyre, as with Ananias, 
on the ‘things that accompany salvation.’ The effect 
of prayer was most strikingly manifested in his case. 
God heard in heaven His dwelling-place, and every 
religious feeling prayed for was roused at once to 
life and action. But all was confusion. His eyes were 
opened, but he saw nothing clearly. 

On April 20 Wilson had an interview, in accord- 
ance with the advice of his mother, with the Rev. 
John Newton, Rector of St. Mary, Woolnoth. This 
excellent man, whose epitaph still excites so much 
interest, took the young convert at once to his 
intimacy, and led him farther on his Road to Christ, 
but it was long before the final stage was reached. 
Months passed away, and, though occasional gleams of 
hope would cross his mind, they were always followed 
by greater darkness and deeper despondency. ‘I have 
never seen in any person, said Mr, Eyre to Daniel 
Wilson’s mother, ‘such deep conviction of sin, and 
such a view of the heart’s corruption, where God has 
not had some great and special work for that person 
to do. I should not wonder if God makes your son 
an eminent minister in His Church. Such a result 
seemed little likely at the time, but it was God’s 
purpose, and He brought it to pass. 

For a time the depravity of his own heart as 
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revealed by the searching light of God’s Word seemed 
to overwhelm his soul, so that it seemed almost a 
daring presumption even to endeavour to lift up his 
heart to God in prayer. The doctrines of Election and 
Predestination to which he had been early led were 
also a great stumbling-block in his way. But the 
patient, gentle dealing of his two good and wise friends, 
Mr. Eyre and Mr. Newton, at length prevailed to bring 
him to a more hopeful state ; and at last, after eighteen 
months of painful struggle, he ventured with much fear 
and trembling to ‘draw near with faith’ to the Table 
of the Lord, and to receive the holy sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ for ‘the strengthening and 
refreshing of his soul.’ 

He thus describes his feelings on that momentous 
day. Writing on October 4, 1797, he says: ‘My 
heart is so full I know not where to begin, nor how to 
describe the unspeakable mercies which the Lord is 
showering on me. Oh, for a tongue to sing the praises 
of my dear Redeemer! Pray for me that I may be 
kept humble and thankful. 

‘I wrote you word that I had opened my mind to 
dear Mr. Eyre respecting my approaching the sacred 
Table, and, blessed be God for undeserved mercy, I can 
now tell you that on last Sunday morning, I took that 
solemn and important step, and the Lord was with me. 
Never have I so enjoyed the presence of my dear 
Redeemer, as since that time; and this, not so much 
in great sensations of pleasure, as in brokenness of 
heart, and‘I trust in sincere desires to be devoted to 
His glory. Yesterday and to-day have been, I think, the 
happiest days I ever remember. The Lord shines so 
upon my soul that I cannot but love Him, and desire 
no longer to live to myself, but to Him. And to you, 
I confess it (though it ought perhaps to be a cause for 
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shame), that I have felt great desires to go anywhere 
or do anything to spread the name of Jesus; and that 
I have even wished, if it were the Lord’s will, to go 
a missionary to heathen lands,’ 

Thus at last the ‘Road to Christ’ was complete. 
He had obtained ‘joy and peace in believing, and 
after a lapse of thirty-five years in October 1830 
Daniel Wilson stood on the banks of the Hoogly as 
Missionary Bishop of Calcutta. Yet twenty-seven 
years more and his course was ended, and on January 
2, 1858, the venerable Bishop passed to his eternal 
rest, in the words of the Governor-General in Council, 
‘leaving a name to be remembered and honoured 
throughout British India.’ 





PART Ill 


‘Lo, a great multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the throne, and 
before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands.’— 


REV. vii. 9. 
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JOSEPH BARKER 


Infidel Lecturer and Newspaper 

Editor. 

THE autobiography of Joseph Barker,| one of the 
infidel leaders of England and America, as edited by 
his nephew, contains a marvellous record of the 
wanderings of the human soul, until it meets its final 
rest in Christ. Mr. Barker was brought up as a 
Methodist, and began life as a Methodist preacher. 
How he fell ever downward is very clearly described 
in his Life, and also how he returned to the Faith. 
At one time he was the owner and editor of an im- 
portant sceptical newspaper, and was returned as M.P. 
for Bolton in Lancashire, although he never actually 
took his seat in the House of Commons. 

His fall began through the trap-door of extravagant 
opinions, unbalanced reading, and self-assertion. The 
bottom of this first fall was the foundation of a sect 
which was called by his own name, The Barkerites. 

The second stage was Unitarianism, down whose 
long slope he gradually slid to the bottom. 

In the third stage he became a Revolutionist and 
Leveller, regarding all the upper classes as his ‘ personal 
enemies, and the greatest of criminals.’ 

1 This ‘Road to Christ’ is taken by permission from Lectures of the 
Right Rev. John Gott, Lord Bishop of Truro, together with some further 


details from Zhe Life of Joseph Barker, written by himself and edited 
by his nephew, John T. Barker. Hodder & Stoughton. 1880. 
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The last stage found him a Deist, and landed him, 
he says, on the threshold of Atheism, and here he 
touchingly describes the dreariness and burden of his 
life; ‘and when I' got outside the religion of Christ, 
more difficulties than ever made their appearance, and 
difficulties often of a more appalling character, 

At length, after many remarkable adventures and 
troubles, Barker made his way with his family to the 
then wild, unsettled country of Nebraska, at that time 
beyond the limit of the United States. There at last 
his mind found some measure of rest. The quiet and 
solemnity of a boundless wilderness far from the haunts 
of men calmed his troubled spirit. Alone with nature 
he had strange thoughts and strange feelings, and felt 
moved to cast himself upon the ground to adore the 
Great Mysterious Infinite. Many times he was in 
great danger of life, sleeping on one occasion for three 
nights in succession with a deadly rattlesnake within 
two or three inches of his heart and yet escaping 
unhurt. ‘The Indians were kind to me. I lived in 
the midst of wolves and slept in the open prairie in 
regions swarming with wolves and was never disturbed. 
I travelled by night over the wildest mountains, the 
homes of panthers, bears, and catamounts and was 
never molested. I walked among rattlesnakes time 
after time in slippers or low shoes, yet was never 
bitten. God took care of me, when I neither took 
care of myself, nor cared as I ought for Him” The 
goodness of God in Nature and Providence was the 
first beginning of his return to God. 

Secondly, some of those nearest him died, and he 
had no power to help those who were dying or to 
comfort those who survived. ‘My youngest son was 
tacked with excruciating pain, and I stood by watching 
his agony and distracted with his cries, unable to utter 
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a whisper of a gracious Providence, or to offer up a 
prayer for help or deliverance. Another dear one was 
afflicted, and again my lips were sealed. I could not 
even say to the suffering one, “God bless you.”’ 
More friends were taken away. One was a brother 
sceptic. ‘He died, and I followed his remains to the 
grave, but though I spoke, I had no comforting truths 
with which to cheer the sad hearts of his weeping 
kindred. We sorrowed as those who have no hope. 
I sought for comfort in a godless and Christless philo- 
sophy ; but sought in vain. I was wretched without 
God and without hope in the world, but my wretched- 
ness prepared me to look once more in the direction of 
religion.’ 

Thirdly, Christian morality compared with infidel 
impurity was the next moving cause. He had always 
believed that loss of faith in the Bible and Christianity 
would make men better rather than worse, but he found 
both in England and in America that the reverse was 
the case. ‘Often when I came to be acquainted with 
the men who invited me to lecture I was ashamed to 
be seen standing with them in the streets; and I 
shrank from the touch of their hand as from pollution. 
The Hebrews had a hard task when they were required 
to make bricks without straw ; but he who undertakes 
to make people good without religion has to make 
bricks without clay—and that is a vast deal harder. 
These painful discoveries . . . lessened my respect for 
the infidel philosophy, and prepared the way for my 
return to Christ.’ 

Fourthly, having returned to England and having 
abandoned with disgust a Secularist newspaper on 
which he was engaged as editor on account of the 
disgraceful and immoral articles inserted by his brother 
editors, he commenced a paper of his own, in which he 
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determined to review the history of Christianity with 
an open mind. ‘I will re-read the Bible. I will 
examine the character and workings of the various 
religious denominations, I will see what there is to 
be said on the Christian side, and whatever I find that 
is true and good I will lay before my readers. 

‘When I came to the Gospels, and read again the 
wonderful story of the Man of Nazareth, my whole 
soul gave way. The beauty, the tenderness, the glory 
of His character overpowered me. I was ashamed 
that I should ever have so fearfully misconceived it, 
and done it such grievous injustice. The tears flowed 
from my eyes. But I proceeded with my task, and 
drew the portrait of the Saviour to the best of my 
ability, and sent the articles to the press. When my 
children read those articles in correcting for the press, 
they too wept and said one to another, “Father is 
coming right; he will be himself by and by.” And 
they were right in thinking so. I had come in contact 
with the Great Healer. I had got a view of One on 
whom it is impossible to look without experiencing 
transformation of soul. And from this time forward I 
became less and less of a sceptic and more and more 
of a believer in Christianity.’ 

With such a mind, the work was wellnigh done. It 
needed only the kind, wise, loving treatment of Chris- 
tian friends, who rejoiced to see the wanderer coming 
back, Among these friends was an honest, kind, 
Christian man, named Samuel Methley, of Mirfield, 
near Huddersfield. He was a person of great faith, of 
much love, and much prayer. He had an extraordinary 
affection for Barker, dating back to the old days when 
he had been a Methodist preacher. When Barker 
became an unbeliever, Methley felt it keenly. Often 
he would rise up after the infidel lectures to protest 
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against their extravagances, whilst testifying his affec- 
tion for the lecturer and a desire for his salvation. 
“When he found I was coming back to Christ, he was 
joyful beyond measure. When he heard me preach 
again on true religion he was in transports. At length 
his feeble frame gave way, and he sank into his bed to 
rise no more. He sent me word that he was very 
desirous to see me, and I visited him without delay. 
His voice was almost gone, and he spoke with great 
difficulty. At last he said: “ Pray with me, Joseph.” 
I had not prayed with any one for many years, but I 
said at once, “I will, Sammy”; and I fell on my knees 
and prayed. He then, weak as he was, prayed 
earnestly for me, and for my wife and family. He 
died a few weeks after. I preached his funeral 
sermon on the following Sunday, in May 1863, in a 
field near the house in which he had lived and died. 
There was an immense congregation of all denomina- 
tions, both infidel and Christian, from every part of the 
surrounding district. When speaking of his conduct 
in clinging to the religion of Christ, I declared my 
conviction that he was right. The loving, trusting 
Christian is right. The religion of Jesus is substanti- 
ally true and Divine; and thus far I declare myself a 
Christian.’ 

Twelve years later, in September 1875, Joseph 
Barker lay dying in the midst of his family at Omaha, 
Nebraska, U.S.A. As he felt the final paralysis 
coming on, he summoned his eldest son, Mr. Gilbert, 
his lawyer, and Mr. Kellom, one of his trustees, to his 
bedside, and said, ‘I feel that I am approaching my 
end. I wish you to witness that I am in my right 
mind, and fully understand what I have just been 
doing ; and that I die in the firm and full belief in 
Jesus Christ, and in the faith and love of His religion 
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as revealed in His life and works, as described in the 
New Testament; that I have an abiding faith in and 
love of God, as God is revealed to us by His Son Jesus 
Christ, and I die trusting in God’s infinite love and 
mercy, and in full faith of a future and better life. I 
am sorry for past errors; but during the last years of 
my life I have striven to undo the harm I did, by 
doing all I was able to serve God, by showing the 
beauty and wisdom of the religion of His Son Jesus 
Christ. I wish you to write down and witne§s this my 
last confession, of faith, that there may be no doubt 
about it.’ 


BURRIE 


A Bengali widow. Communicated 

by Miss Josephine A, Evans, Church 

of England Zenana Missionary 

Society, 

WE do not often hear of old people being converted 
to God. Very frequently an indifference creeps over 
the aged, and they feel unequal to make any change 
in their lives. Yet there are bright exceptions, and it 
has been my happy experience during my twelve years’ 
missionary work in Bengal to see several aged ones 
brought into the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

‘Burrie, the narrative of whose conversion I am 
about to relate was one of these. She was a widow, 
who at the advanced age of seventy-five became a 
sincere believer in Christ. 

Her father was a Bengali gentleman, of good caste, 
more enlightened than most of his race, for he had his 
little girl taught to read, which was a most unusual 
thing in those days. At the age of ten Burrie was 
married, and a few years afterwards she went to live 
at her husband’s home. Her married life was fairly 
happy, and she became the mother of two sons. When 
she was about fifty her husband died; this was, of 
course, a great sorrow, and sadly the widow’s sarz was 
put on, and the jewellery discarded for ever. Periodical 
feasts were rigidly kept, and the luxury of eating fish 
was never to be hers again. Still she could not be 
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selfish in her grief, for her sons continued to live with 
her. They had been well educated and were in 
Government employ, earning good salaries, and, as 
they had both married young wives, the widow had 
enough to do in looking after household affairs. 

About ten years after her husband’s death sorrows 
came thick and fast on poor Burrie. One day she put 
the large brass plate of curry and rice before her eldest 
son as usual, and he sat down to eat. Suddenly he 
stopped in his eating and said he felt very ill. Plague 
had seized him, and in a few hours he was dead. 
Presently the second son sickened and then the two 
young wives; within twenty-four hours all were dead 
but the poor old widow. 

Almost immediately the bodies were taken away to 
the Burning Ghat amidst the agonising wailings of the 
mother. Her cry was, ‘Where have you gone, my 
jewels, won’t you come back? Oh! what have I done 
that the gods should take away my all; I must be a 
terrible sinner?’ She was like one out of her mind, 
and she nearly made herself blind by weeping so 
much. 

To propitiate the gods was her next desire; she 
would go anywhere, and do anything, if only peace and 
pardon might be obtained. So one day, taking with 
her a quantity of jewellery wrapped in a small bundle, 
she set off on a series of pilgrimages which lasted fifteen 
years. First of all she walked to Benares, visited all 
the famous shrines, made all the offerings prescribed by 
the Brahmin priests, drank water from the Holy Well, 
and bathed continually in the Ganges. Still her heart 
was not satisfied, and again she wandered on from 
shrine to shrine. The privations and sufferings the 
poor widow went through are simply indescribable ; 
but all was of no avail, like the woman in the Gospel 
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story ‘she had spent all that she had’ and her mind 
“was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse.’ 

At last she made her way back to Calcutta. Her 
friends all believed she was dead, so her house and 
all her possessions had been made away with. Poor 
Burrie was worn out and sad; she felt very ill and 
only wanted to die. Her search for peace and rest 
had indeed been fruitless, but God had purposes of 
mercy towards her and ‘at evening time’ it was light. 

Some kindly people had seen the widow lying ill 
by the wayside, and had taken her to a neighbouring 
hospital. The Bengali nurse, although still a Hindu, 
was very sad when she one day heard Burrie’s story, 
and said to her: ‘The Christians would be kind to 
you; would you not like to go to them?’ After 
explaining a little who the Christians were, the nurse 
sent me a message asking me to go and see Burrie. 

The next day, taking with me a Bengali widow, a 
convert from Hinduism, aged about sixty, we went to 
the hospital. We found the poor old thing sitting on 
her bed. She was well enough to leave now, but 
where could she go? 

‘No one in the world wants me,’ she said. As we 
told her of the love of Jesus in dying for her, her eyes 
filled with tears, ‘It was for you English people He 
died, not for us Bengalis.’ 

‘No, no, said Sharoda, the widow who was with 
me, ‘it was for you and for me, J have come to Him, 
He has forgiven me my sins, and has put joy and 
peace in my heart, you come to Him too, for He has 
said, “Him that cometh unto Me, I will in no wise 
cast out.”’ 

‘Will He receive me, sinful as J am?’ she replied. 
Then Sharoda taught her a little prayer which she 
said again and again with folded hands and closed 
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eyes. As a little child she came—of her it was 


true :— 
I came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary, and worn, and sad, 
I found in Him a resting-place, 
And He has made me glad. 


She had tried all the means for securing pardon and 
peace which the Hindu religion demands, and had 
proved how useless they were. So again ‘man’s ex- 
tremity’ was ‘God’s opportunity,’ and this thirsty soul 
received the message of Salvation with a simple in- 
telligent faith, at the age of seventy-five. No doubts 
ever seemed to cross her mind, nor was there ever the 
slightest desire to observe any of the Hindu religious 
customs, 

Burrie became a new creature in Christ Jesus. ‘ Let 
me be baptized quickly’ was her urgent request, ‘I am 
so old, any day I may die; I love Jesus because He 
died for me. I long to go and be with Him for ever.’ 
How happy she was on the day of her baptism, her 
beautiful old face, no longer sad, but beaming with 
joy! Can you picture her? MHer grey hair (cut short 
formerly to please the gods), her eyesight almost gone, 
feeling her way down the steps to the tank with a 
stick; what is it she says? ‘I never thought there 
could be such peace in my heart as there is now. 
How was it I never heard years before of Jesus and 
His love? I could have worked for Him; but now I 
am too old to do anything for Him,’ 


SAMUEL ADJAI CROWTHER 


Bishop of the Niger Territory, 


IT may be a matter of surprise that more narratives of 
African converts have not been given in these pages. 
This does not proceed from any lack of conversions of 
truly notable converts, such as the three living native 
African bishops—Isaac Oluwole, Charles Phillips, and 
James Johnson— Archdeacon Dandeson Crowther and 
Apolo Kagwa, Katikiro and Regent of Uganda; it is 
rather due to lack of detailed information concerning 
their spiritual history and Road to Christ. 

In the history of Bishop Crowther, who was 
at once the first convert in Africa ordained to the 
ministry of the Church of England and the first African 
consecrated as an Anglican bishop, we have a sufficient 
history of the leadings of God’s good Providence in 
bringing him to Christ and in preparing him to be a 
chosen vessel to carry the Gospel of Christ to the 
tribes of the interior of Western Africa, 

When King George III. died in 1820, there 
existed in the Yoruba country, about 100 miles 
inland from what is now the port of Lagos, a town 
called Oshogun, inhabited by the Egba tribe, This 
town, not now to be found on the map, was rather 
more than 100 miles to the north of Lagos, not far 


1 Bishop Crowther, His Life and Work. Church Missionary Society, 
Salisbury Square, S.E. 
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from Iseyin, which is marked as a station in the Church 
Missionary Atlas. Wike many others, it was swept 
away by the wars which at that time desolated the 
land. Early in 1821 the warriors of Eyo, a large 
Foulah town still farther inland, who were Moham- 
medans and men-stealers, attacked Oshogun, utterly 
destroyed it, and carried the inhabitants into slavery. 
Among the captives were the wife of an Egba who 
(it is supposed) fell fighting in defence of his home, 
and their three children, a boy of eleven years and two 
younger girls. That boy, Adjai, was the future Bishop 
of the Niger. 

Bound together by cords about their necks, the 
miserable captives were driven the twenty miles to 
Iseyin, passing on the way the smoking ruins of once 
flourishing towns and villages. There the spoil was 
divided ; and there little Adjai and his mother and 
sisters had to bear those pangs of separation which so 
embitter the sufferings of slavery. The mother and 
the baby were allotted to the warriors who had captured 
them ; the boy and his other sister fell to the share of 
the principal chief. The same day Adjai was bartered 
away by the chief for a horse, but after two months, 
the horse not suiting, he was again exchanged, and 
taken to a place called Dadda, where he found his 
mother and infant sister, and was able at times to see 
them. For three months he was fairly happy even in 
his bondage; but then he was sent off in chains to the 
slave-market at Ijaye to be sold. 

During the next few months Adjai was the property 
in succession of four masters, being bartered generally 
for tobacco and rum. One dreadful fear haunted him 
through all these changes, and that was that he would 
be sold to the ‘white men’—the Portuguese slave- 
dealers then on the coast. To avoid this, he at one 
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time purposed to throw himself into the river; and on 
several occasions he tried to strangle himself with his 
belt. But One whom he knew not was watching over 
him and protecting him; and the very thing he so 
much dreaded was ordained to be the means of opening 
out to him a career of liberty and usefulness far 
beyond his farthest imaginations, 

His fourth master brought him to Eko (now 
Lagos), and sold him to one of the Portuguese who 
resorted thither for slaves. In trembling terror did the 
negro boy feel for the first time the touch of a white 
hand ; but he soon had to feel something worse than 
that. Iron fetters were fastened on the necks of the 
slaves, and a long chain passed through them, securing 
a whole gang together. For four weary months were 
the poor creatures thus confined in a stifling barracoon 
or slave-shed ; but the chain not being long enough 
when some more men were brought in, the boys were 
released, and, to their great relief, corded together by 
themselves. One night Adjai and his fellow-slaves 
were taken out, conveyed on board a slave-ship, and 
stowed in the hole. 

A cargo of 187 miserable victims of this shocking 
system was soon on its way to cross the Atlantic to 
Cuba or Brazil; but deliverance was at hand. The 
British squadron, which had not long before been com- 
missioned to cruise off the coast and intercept the 
slavers had to be passed; and on the next day after 
leaving Lagos the ship that bore little Adjai away was 
captured by one of the men-of-war, H.M.S. ‘ Myrmidon,’ 
One of the young officers who took part in that rescue 
was the late Commander Smith, R.N., whose son, 
Lieutenant George Shergold Smith, was the leader of 
the first Nyanza Mission party in 1876. Sometimes 
we are permitted to see the links that make up the 
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wondrous chain of God’s providential dealings. Have 
we ever seen one more touchingly significant than this? 
The father is engaged in suppressing the slave-trade on 
one coast of Africa, and helps to deliver a little boy 
who becomes the great pioneer missionary of that side 
of the continent; the son becomes one of the first 
messengers of the Cross to penetrate Africa from the 
other side, on a mission, too, which has done and which 
must, if God prosper it, still do much to counteract the 
slave-trade surviving on that eastern coast. 

The story of ‘Adjai’s fright on board the ‘Myrmidon’ 
is a familiar one. He saw, as he thought, to his horror, 
the flesh of some of his fellow-slaves whom he had 
missed hanging up in pieces to dry, and their heads 
lying in order on the deck. They were joints of pork 
and cannon balls! 

On June 17, 1822, the rescued Egba boy and his 
companions were landed at Sierra Leone. The 
‘Myrmidon’s’ cargo was then distributed among 
the different villages,. and little Adjai was allotted 
to Bathurst. Two hundred liberated African boys 
and girls were under the care of the Mission school- 
master at this place, and one of these, who was 
employed as a monitor, taught the newcomer his 
alphabet. So eager was the boy to learn that, when 
the first day’s school was over, he ran off to the town, 
begged a halfpenny from his countrymen, and bought 
with it an alphabet-card for himself. In six months 
he could read the New Testament well; and then he 
too was made a monitor, and earned sevenpence 
halfpenny a month for his services. The school- 
master’s wife was so pleased with him that she gave 
him additional instruction in the evening, along with a 
little girl named Asano, who had been carried captive 
from the same tribe. . 
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Nor was young Adjai’s education confined to 
ordinary school education. He learned also the work 
of a carpenter and of a mason; and his teacher in the 
former trade was another Mission schoolmaster, Mr. 
Weeks. The future Bishop of the Niger learned the 
use of the plane and the chisel from the future Bishop 
of Sierra Leone. 

But in a higher kind of knowledge still young 
Adjai soon purchased to himself a good degree. He 
learned to know the Only True God, and Jesus Christ 
whom He had sent, and having given ample evidence 
that his heart as well as his mind had embraced the 
Gospel, he was baptized on December 11, 1825, taking 
the name of a venerable clergyman in England, Samuel 
Crowther. 

What the life and labours of Bishop Crowther were 
may be gathered from the Reports of the Church 
Missionary Society for the more than sixty years during 
which he was in the Society’s service. They are 
summed up in the minute of the C.M.S. Committee 
adopted on receiving the news of his death early in 
1892 :— 

‘The Committee receive with much sorrow the 
tidings of the removal from the Church militant of their 
revered friend, the late Bishop Crowther. 

‘Few of Christ’s soldiers and servants have ever 
more remarkably from earliest years come in contact 
with the wickedness of this world, and with the sad 
manifestations of human depravity, and few have more 
patiently carried on the battle against evil, and have 
maintained individually a more consistent course, and 
amore unblemished reputation. Though by no means 
without natural gifts, possessing both intellectual vigour 
and moral force of character, Samuel Adjai Crowther 
was a conspicuous proof of the power of the Gospel, and 
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of the continued presence of the Spirit of God in Christ’s 
Church. Nothing else could have brought it about, 
that with immense early disadvantages, placed against 
his own judgment' in a very high position, surrounded 
by difficulties of almost unparalleled magnitude, he 
could yet have retained the respect and esteem of all 
who came into relations with him, whether in his work 
in Africa or during his visits to this country. In this 
connection the Committee cannot but mention his un- 
wearied industry, his absolute indifference to personal 
considerations, his unflinching performance of all that 
he believed to be his duty, his unvaried kindliness 
towards all in thought and deed, and the impression of 
nearness to the presence of God which he uniformly 
produced on those who knew him. The Committee 
pray that all who remember him, especially in West 
African Christendom, may be stirred up to follow him 
in so far as he followed Christ; and they offer their 
very sincere condolence to Archdeacon Crowther, to all 
the other relatives and friends of the late bishop, and 
to the Christians of the West African coast.’ 


ALFRED EDERSHEIM 


Convert from Judaism, sometime Grin- 

field Lecturer on the Septuagint, and 

Select Preacher at Oxford. 

ALFRED EDERSHEIM was the son of a well-to-do banker 
at Vienna, who gave him a good education at the 
Gymnasium of his native city, where he was the first 
Jewish student to obtain a prize. He was also selected 
to deliver an address in French to Sir Moses Montefiore, 
when he passed through Vienna. After six years at 
the Gymnasium he entered the University at Buda 
Pesth in the year 1842, intending eventually to enter 
the medical profession, that being the only learned 
profession then open to Jews in Austria. 

On his arrival at Buda Pesth he had for his tutor 
Dr. Porgos, who spoke English and who introduced 
him to the missionaries, who felt much interested in 
the bright and cultivated lad from Vienna. After a 
time Dr. Porgos had to leave for Padua to get his 
diploma, and though still a Jew in religion brought his 
pupil to Mr. Wingate’ and said, ‘Mr. Wingate, I give 
you charge of Alfred; take care of him.” The 
missionary replied, ‘Porgos, how can you, a Jew, give 
your pupil to me? You know I can only pray that 
he may be a true Christian” ‘Never mind,’ was the 
answer, ‘I know no one who will so conscientiously 
care for him. I am off for six months.’ 

1 The Rev. W. Wingate, Presbyterian missionary at Buda Pesth. 
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Shortly after this Mr. Wingate preached his first 
sermon to the Jews of Pesth from St. John i. 12. 
Amongst the number present was Alfred Edersheim 
who, deeply impressed, forthwith placed himself under 
Christian instruction. He then began to study the 
New Testament, and was convinced of its truth, and 
especially of the divinity of Christ. ‘I had never seen,’ 
he said, ‘a New Testament till I received my first 
copy from the hands of the Presbyterian ministers. 
I shall never forget the first impression of the “ Sermon 
on the Mount,” nor yet the surprise and deep feeling 
by which the reading of the New Testament was 
followed. That which I had hated was ot Christianity. 
That which I had not known, and which opened such 
untold depths, was the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth.’ 

Edersheim was for ever reading the Bible and 
acquiring those vast stores which afterwards stood him 
in such good stead. Before the winter passed, his 
growth in grace was most manifest, and the teaching of 
the Holy Spirit was seen in his life and conduct both 
before and after his baptism. Mr. Wingate wrote in 
his diary concerning him: ‘ Surely, O Lord, this is Thy 
hand, turning the captivity of Jacob. O make this 
my Timothy, my own son in the faith, a chosen vessel 
to bear Thy name before kings and to Thine ancient 
people of the house of Israel and to the Gentiles,’ 1 


1 Life and Work of William Wingate, by the Rev. Gavin Carlyle. 


PASTOR HSI 


One of China's Scholars. 


By the kindness of the China Inland Mission I am 
permitted to take the account of the conversion of Mr. 
Hsi from the deeply interesting narrative called One of 
China’s Scholars, by Mr. Howard Taylor.’ In the 
letter giving this permission, Mr. F. Marcus Wood, 
Secretary of the Mission, says of Pastor Hsi, ‘He was, 
no doubt, the most remarkable native Christian in the 
north of China, in connection with our Mission at any 
rate.’ 

The account of his life is based upon his own auto- 
biography, which he was urged to write by the heads 
of the Mission. The following extract from the preface 
shows the spirit of the man:—‘ After several unsuc- 
cessful attempts I set myself to prayer and fasting, 
beseeching that the precious blood of Christ might 
wash my heart, and that He would cause me to write 
to His glory, speaking only of how He had used me, 
this unworthy man, to open these refuges and carry on 
His work, and of how the Holy Spirit's power had been 
manifested in leading many souls to obtain salvation, ~ 
causing all the glory to revert to my Father in Heaven. 
I desired that there should not be the least bit of self 
in this story. By the help of, the Holy Spirit I was 


1 Published for the China Inland Mission by Messrs. Morgan & Scott. 
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enabled to write all that follows in three or four days 
from the time of thus waiting upon God,’ 

It was in the fifteenth year of the Emperor Tan- 
knang, just before the accession of Queen Victoria, that 
‘the little scholar’ was born. He was of reputable 
stock, and belonged to a family of more than average 
means and culture. As the fourth son of his father, 
his birth gave rise to great jubilation, and he was care- 
fully brought up in all the culture and learning which 
belongs to a Chinese gentleman of the literary class. 
The works of Confucius formed the chief text-books 
used in his education, and he was trained to believe 
the maxim: ‘ What Confucius teaches ts true: what ts 
contrary to his teaching ts false: what he does not teach 
zs unnecessary, 

At an early age he was married to a wife, whom he 
had never seen, but to whom he became devotedly 
attached. His ability was such that it was hoped that 
he might some day attain the rank of Mandarin. Mean- 
while Hsi acquired an extensive practice as an irregular 
advocate at the law courts. It is a great art in China 
to be able to indite a good petition, and such work is 
well paid by anxious clients. There is no authorised 
class of lawyers in China, just as there are no trained 
physicians. Any man with quick wits and a measure 
of scholarship can make money in that way. Hsi 
succeeded beyond most, and his name was known all 
over the country-side. Yet he was not happy; not at 
rest. No little children came to gladden his home. 
And worst of all, when he was still quite a young man, 
the wife whom he loved sickened and died. 

In deep sadness after the death of his wife Hsi was 
driven to consider more carefully the great problems of 
human existence and the after-life. Confucianism had 
not satisfied the deep hunger of his soul, so-he sought 
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for further light in the strange teachings of Taoism 
and the mysticism of Buddha. In the vain quest for 
truth and happiness health began to fail, and early 
manhood seemed ebbing from him. ‘What, thought 
he, ‘is the meaning of this? Before taking up Taoism 
I had good health. Now I am weak and sickly. Is 
this becoming an Immortal?’ 

A new temptation now beset him. His friends 
urgently pressed him to find relief from suffering by 
smoking the fatal opium. Just a few whiffs of the 
pipe and he would feel so much better! For some 
time the unhappy man resisted, but at last he yielded, 
and the opium tray was placed by his sick couch. 
Rapidly the downward path was trodden. The unfor- 
tunate scholar experienced the truth of the saying, ‘It 
is not the man that eats the opium, but the opium that 
eats the man. Studies, business, care of property, 
pursuit of his profession, all were alike forgotten. He 
lived but to smoke opium, and the inevitable result 
followed. He became a complete wreck, and for a 
whole year and a half never left his couch. Yet he 
struggled to conquer the craving that was killing him, 
and in his lucid intervals was plunged into depths of 
misery, remorse, and despair. The scholar Hsi in his 
distant home in the province of Shansi had never seen 
an Englishman, but he knew well who had brought the 
opium to China; who had bombarded Canton, burned 
the palace of his Emperor, and forced the opium trade 
upon his unwilling country, and he hated with a terrible 
hatred the very name of an Englishman, and alas! the 
name also of the Saviour whom the English worshipped.’ 

But darker days yet were to come ere the light 


1 «Take away your opium and your Jesus!’ ‘Take it away! Take it 
away! We do not want your opium or your Jesus.’ These were the cries 
of many an embittered heart. 
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appeared, In 1875 the province of Shansi was 
devastated by a famine more awful in its results than 
any recorded in history. The 7imes early in 1878 
computed the number of starving people in North 
China as seventy millions. Not only were the dead 
devoured, but as the awful agony went on parents killed 
their own children for food, and even children their 
parents. Suddenly, without any previous warning two 
foreigners arrived at P’ing-iang. They wore Chinese 
dress, and they said they were come to learn the 
language and to stay. Hsi and others of the leading 
gentry were displeased at their arrival at such a time 
of trouble, and particularly when they understood that 
the strangers were bringing with them a new religion. 
So they were greatly relieved when the strangers 
departed as suddenly as they had come. 

But in May 1878, when the famine was still at its 
height, the strangers returned, and not empty-handed. 
The older teacher Li (Mr. Hill) and his companion Teh 
(Turner), two missionaries of the China Inland Mission, 
had come with civilised, that is to say, Chinese garments, 
shaven heads, and plaited queue, and with all the 
manners and speech of native gentlemen. They came 
not to attack the religion of the country, nor to insult 
the gods, but were constantly occupied in deeds of 
mercy, leading virtuous lives, and indulging neither in 
wine nor tobacco. 

Before long the fame of the strangers reached the 
scholar Hsi in his village home ten miles from the city. 
Sick, sorrowful, and impoverished, the once proud Con- 
fucianist ‘still resented the idea of foreigners coming to 
pry into the sad lot of the people, and to cast over 
them the glamour of their seductive spells. Gradually, 
however, the famine years passed away, and hope 
returned slowly to the hearts of the survivors. The 
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self-sacrificing love of the missionaries had begun to 
overcome even Chinese prejudice, and a few converts 
were gathered into Christ’s fold. 

At last came the great literary examination, when 
thousands of scholars assembled in the chief town to 
compete for the much coveted degrees. Mr. Hill was 
profoundly impressed with the importance of reaching 
the class of the literati, and not only distributed 
thousands of suitable tracts at the door of the great 
hall of examination, but conceived the idea of himself 
offering valuable money prizes for the best essays on 
such subjects as ‘The true Doctrine? ‘On Prayer, 
‘Rewards and Punishments,’ and similar themes. 

One of Hsi’s elder brothers had come back from the 
city, full of the strange news. ‘Old Four, old Four, ! 
he cried, ‘where are you? Just come and look at this. 
You are the man for literary essays. No one better! 
Here’s your chance, if you are not afraid.’ One of the 
essays was to be on opium. ‘That’s the theme for 
you, Elder Brother,’ suggested some one mischievously. 
So the scholar was induced to write for the prize. 
Something of his old spirit seemed to come upon him, 
and as he wrote he seemed to have a sense of some 
unusual Presence helping him. ‘It is a sign from the 
gods,’ said the student ; but in after years he said, ‘It 
must have been a Divine intimation of the enlighten- 
ment of the Holy Spirit that so soon was to come from 
above.’ 

When the final results were declared great was the 
delight of Hsi and his friends to find that his essays 
had been successful. Under different names he had 
carried off three out of the four prizes. With great 
reluctance Hsi came forward, and entered the mis- 
sionary’s house with much fear and trembling, dreading 


1 A familiar way of addressing the fourth son in a family. 
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lest magic spells should be cast upon him. But the 
quiet, radiant face of David Hill and his kind, reassuring 
voice removed in a moment a mountain of prejudice 
and suspicion. ‘As he himself said years afterwards: 
‘One look, one word, it was enough. All sense of fear 
was gone: my mind was at rest. I beheld his kindly 
eye, and remembered the words of Mincius, “If a man’s 
heart is not right, his eye will certainly bespeak it.” 
That face told me I was in the presence of a true, 
good man.’ 

Little by little, with great tact, never in a hurry, 
speaking little but praying much, Mr. Hill won the 
confidence of the proud Confucian, and at last engaged 
him to come and live for a time in the mission-house 
as a teacher of the Chinese language. So the almost 
impossible came to pass, and Hsi became an inmate in 
the house of David Hill. This opium-smoking scholar, 
in middle life, with all his sad, dark past, his heart- 
hunger, his disappointed ambitions, his bondage to sin, 
was for the first time brought near to the living Christ. 
From the commencement the quiet happy life of the 
Christian home made a profound impression upon Hsi. 
He noticed all that was taking place with searching 
keenness. The life led by Mr. Hill at P’ing-iang was 
quite native in its lack of privacy. Whether alone in 
prayer or occupied in preaching ; whether conducting 
family worship or Sunday services; reading, study- 
ing, or taking his meals with chopsticks in Chinese 
style; whether caring for opium patients or courteously 
receiving guests, the missionary was ever under the 
observation of his silent but watchful teacher. 

Mr. Hsi did not join the household at morning or 
evening prayers. He had no desire to be identified 
with the little company, mostly illiterate people, who 
were already enrolled as Christians or inquirers, and 
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Mr. Hill said very little to him, but upon the table of 
his own room lay a copy of the Chinese New Testa- 
ment. This book Hsi read, and it soon became more - 
than a book to him ; it was a revelation, telling him all 
his heart for long years had hungered to know. 

Gradually, as he read, the life of Jesus seemed to 
grow more real and full of interest and wonder. Doubts 
and difficulties were lost sight of. The old, unquench- 
able desire for better things ; for deliverance from sin, 
self, and the fear of death, and for light upon the future 
came back upon him. At the same time the burden 
of his guilt, the torment of an accusing conscience, and 
the loathing of the horrible opium habit became more 
intolerable. At last he could bear it no longer, and 
placing the book reverently before him, he knelt upon 
his knees on the ground, and thus perused the sacred 
story, until it began to dawn upon his soul that this 
wonderful, divine, yet human Sufferer had something to 
do with 42m, with zs sin, and sorrow and need. 

And so, upon his knees, the once proud, self-satisfied 
Confucianist read on, until he came to ‘the place called 
Gethsemane, and read of the supreme agony in the 
garden. Then the fountains of his long-sealed heart 
were broken up. In the silence he seemed to hear the 
Saviour’s cry, ‘My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death’; and into his heart there came the wonder- 
ful realisation, ‘He loved me, and gave Himself for 
me. Then suddenly, as he himself records, the Holy 
Spirit influenced his soul, and ‘with tears that flowed 
and would not cease, he bowed and yielded himself 
unreservedly to the world’s Redeemer, as his Saviour 
and his God. 

Words can tell no more. The mighty miracle was 
done. The living Christ had come, Himself, into that 
silent room. There alone the stricken soul had touched 
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the hem of His garment, and was straightway made 
whole. ‘With tears that flowed and would not cease,’ 
the pardoned, renewed, rejoicing man knelt there before 
his Lord. Time, place, circumstance, were all forgotten. 
He was alone with God. 

Then gradually there rose upon his soul another 
supreme revelation. As to Saul of Tarsus, long ago, 
the Lord Jesus was revealed from heaven; so to this 
man, in the first hour of his new-born life, came the 
vision of the risen Christ. It was not that he saw a 
visible form or heard an actual voice, but, alone in that 
quiet room, the living, present, personal Jesus was so 
wonderfully revealed to him by the Holy Ghost that 
he was ever afterwards as one who had seen the Lord. 
He saw Him then not only as his Saviour, but as his 
absolute Owner, his Master, his Lord. To the first 
glad, wondering consciousness—‘ He has redeemed me,’ 
succeeded the deeper, more adoring conviction—‘ He has 
enthralled me: I am for ever His.’ 

So real, so true, so wonderful was this experience in 
the life of Mr. Hsi that, years afterwards, those who 
knew him best used at times to be quite solemnised by 
a sense of the reality of the Heavenly Vision. ‘The 
more one saw of him,’ writes his most intimate friend, 
‘the more one felt that Christ had taken possession 
of his life. Nothing else, nothing less, could have 
accounted for the change that came over him from 
that hour. He was a strong man, and a typical Con- 
fucianist, full of the pride and prejudice of his race, and 
with natural contempt for the whole form of our religion 
and the: “foolishness” of the Cross. But the living, 
present, personal Christ, revealed by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, will break any man down. This was the 


1 Mr. D. E. Hoste, now Director in China of the China Inland 
Mission, 
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root of the whole matter with Mr. Hsi: the great reality 
of all his after life. No amount of argument or educa- 
tion could ever have brought about that change. It 
was just one vision of the living Christ—and down he 
went ; melted in a moment ; to become, oh, such a fusil 
Christian! Yes, melted to the very core, and recast 
in Christ’s own mould,’ 


IMAD-UD-DIN 


D.D., missionary of the C.M.S. 
in the Punjab, 


Moutvi IMAD-UD-DIN was a lineal descendant of the 
famous Mohammedan saint, Qutub Jamal, who again 
was a descendant of the ancient royal house of Persia. 
His ancestors were all Mohammedans, and amongst 
them were some renowned champions of Islam. He 
was baptized in April 1866. In 1868 he and his 
brother Munshi Khair-ud-din supported their aged 
father Moulvie Suraj-ud-din to the communion rails, 
where they were confirmed. He was ordained Deacon, 
December 6, 1868, and Priest, December 18, 1872, by 
Bishop Milman. He was the author of twenty-four 
Christian books, and in 1884 the degree of D.D. was 
conferred upon him by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He passed away with Christian calm on August 29, 
1900, having been for more than thirty years the most 
prominent Indian champion of Christianity against Islam. 
‘T question,’ wrote the Rev. P. Ireland Jones, ‘if there 
has been any more remarkable convert from Islam, or 
one who has done more by voice and pen for the cause 
of Christ’s truth. 

The following narrative is abridged from his auto- 
biography translated from the Hindustani by the late 
Rev. R. Clark, M.A., C.M.S., Amritsar :— 

‘May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ dwell on 
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the whole world! When I was fifteen years old I 
went to Agra, where my brother, Moulvie Karim-ud- 
din, was the headmaster in the Urdu language. I 
remained there a long time; and as my only object 
was to find my Lord, as soon as I had leisure from the 
study of science, I began to wait on fakirs and pious 
and learned men to discover the advantages of religion, 
I frequented the mosques and the homes of the 
Moulvies, and carried on my studies in Mohammedan 
law, the commentaries of the Koran, and the traditional 
sayings of Mohammed. While I was yet a student, I 
had some doubts in my mind respecting Mohammed- 
anism, in consequence of the intercourse I had with 
some Christians; but the taunting curses of the 
Moulvies so confounded me, that I quickly drew back 
from all such thoughts. Even my friend, Moulvie 
Safdar Ali, Deputy-Inspector of Schools in Jubbulpore,’ 
who was my class-fellow in the Government College at 
Agra, and who was a most bigoted Mohammedan, 
although I can testify to his conscientious principles, 
deeply regretted my doubts. He told me that I was 
going astray from the right path, and that the 
Christians had led me astray, although I had not read 
their books ; and he bid me put away all such thoughts 
from my mind, and carefully and attentively read the 
Mohammedan works, and thus find out what is true. 
So without troubling myself with any other concerns I 
read steadily night and day, and continued doing so 
for eight or ten years; and as I read under the con- 
viction that all knowledge was a means of acquainting 
myself with the Lord, I believed that whatever time 


1 This Moulvie, Safdar Ali, was baptized in Jubbulpore in 1865, 
and is the author of a most valuable ‘book pointing out the errors of 
Mohammedanism and the truth and importance of Christianity to his 


fellow-countrymen, 
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was spent in its pursuit was really given to the worship 
of God. 

The Mohammedans always at first set before an 
inquirer after truth the outward rites of their |law, 
bodily exercises, unprofitable stories, and the affinities 
of words used in their controversies: If he wishes to 
prosecute his studies further, and investigate the realities 
of religion, and thus attain to the true knowledge of 
God, they tell him that he must go to the fakirs and 
Mohammedan saints, and remain in attendance on 
them for many: years, because they possess the secret 
science of religion, which has been handed down by 
succession from heart to heart, amongst the fakirs from 
the time of Mohammed, and which secret science is the 
fruit of life. This secret science of religion is called 
mysticism. It has to do altogether with the soul, and 
had its origin in the spiritual aspirations of the 
Mohammedans of bygone days, who were real seekers 
after truth, and who were in the habit of collecting 
together all kinds of mystical ideas, which they have 
compiled from the Koran and the Traditions, and also 
from the Vedants of the Hindus, and from the customs 
of the Romans and Christians, the Jews and Magi, and 
from the religious ceremonies of monks and devotees. 

‘As soon as I was entangled in this subtil science I 
began to practise speaking little, eating little, living 
apart from men, afflicting my body, and keeping awake 
at nights. I used to spend whole nights in reading the 
Koran. I constantly performed the repetitions of 
the Koran. and all the various special penances and 
devotions which were enjoined. I used to shut my 
eyes and sit in retirement, seeking by thinking on the 
name of God to write it on my heart. I constantly 
sat on the graves of holy men, hoping that by 
contemplation I might receive some revelation from 
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their tombs. I went and sat in the assemblies of the 
elders, that I might receive grace by gazing with faith 
on the faces of Sufis. I used to go even to dreamy 
and intoxicated fanatics in the hope of thus obtaining 
union with God. Besides all this I said my prayers 
five times a day, and also the prayer in the night, and 
that in the very early morning and at dawn; and I 
was always repeating the salutation to Mohammed, 
and the confession of faith. In short, whatever 
afflictions or pain it is in the power of man to endure, 
I submitted to them all, and suffered them to the last 
degree; but nothing became manifest to me after all, 
except that it was all deceit. 

‘Whilst all this was going on I was appointed to 
preach in the large royal Mosque at Agra with the 
view of opposing the Rev. Dr. Pfander. There 1 
remained preaching and expounding the Koran, the 
Commentaries, and the Traditions, for three years ; but 
the following verse from the Koran was all the time 
piercing my heart like a thorn: “ Every mortal must 
necessarily once go to hell: it is obligatory on 
God to send all men necessarily once to hell; and 
afterwards He may pardon whom He will.” Learned 
Mohammedans have always been greatly perplexed 
about the meaning of this verse. They have interpreted 
it in many ways; and they cannot find in any verse of 
the Koran any better hope than this. 

‘When I thought about this verse I was greatly 
confounded, and my only comfort was in engaging in 
more constant acts of worship. I retired into my 
private chamber, and with many tears I prayed for 
pardon for my sins. I often spent half the night in 
silence at the tomb of Shah Abul Ali. I used to take 
my petitions to the shrine of Calendar Bo Ali, and to 
the threshold of the saint Nizam-ud-din, and often to 
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the graves of the elders. I even sought for union with 
God from the insane people of the city according to 
the teaching of the Sufi mystics. The thought of 
renouncing the world came into my mind with such 
power, that I left everybody, went out into the jungles, 
and became a fakir, putting on clothes covered with 
red ochre, and wandered here and there, from city to 
city, and from village to village, alone, for about 
2000 cos (2500 miles) without plan or baggage. 
Faith in the Mohammedan religion will never, indeed, 
allow true sincerity to be produced in the nature of 
man; yet I was then, although with many worldly 
motives, in search only of God. In this state I entered 
the city of Karulf, where a stream flows beneath a 
mountain, and there I stayed to perform the Hisb ul 
bahar. I had a book with me on the doctrines and 
practices of mysticism, which I had received from my 
religious guide, and held more dear even than the 
Koran. In my journeys I slept with it at my side, 
and took comfort in clasping it to my heart. My 
religious guide had forbidden me to show this book, or 
to speak of its secrets to any one, for it contained the 
sum of everlasting happiness; and this priceless 
treasure is even now lying useless on a shelf in my 
house. I took up the book, and sat down on the bank 
of the stream, to perform the ceremonies as they were 
enjoined, according to the following rules:—The 
celebrant must first perform his ablutions on the banks 
of the flowing stream, and, wearing an unsewn dress, 
must sit in,a particular manner on one knee for twelve 
days, and repeat the prayer called Jugopar thirty times 
every day with a loud voice. He must not eat any 
food with salt, or anything at all, except some bread of 
barley meal, lawfully earned, which he has made with 
his own hands, and baked with wood that’ he has 
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brought himself from the jungles. During the day he 
must fast entirely, after performing his ablutions in the 
river before daylight ; and he must remain barefooted, 
wearing no shoes; nor must he touch any man, nor, 
except at an appointed time, even speak to any one. 
The object of it all is that he may meet with God, and 
from the longing desire to attain to this, I underwent 
all this pain. In addition to the above, I wrote the 
name of God on paper during this time 125,000 times, 
performing a certain portion every day ; and I cut out 
each word separately with scissors, and wrapped them 
up, each in a little ball of flour, and fed the fishes of 
the river with them, in the way the book prescribed. 
My days were spent in this manner; and during half 
the night I slept, and the remaining half I sat up, and 
wrote the name of God mentally on my heart, and saw 
Him with the eye of thought. When all this toil was 
over, my face was wan and pale, and I could not even 
hold up myself against the wind. Many people of the 
city came to me, and became my disciples, and gave 
me much money, and reverenced me greatly. As long 
as I remained there I preached the Koran constantly 
in the streets and houses and mosques, and many 
people repented of their sins, and regarded me as one 
of the saints of God, and came and touched my knees 
with their hands. But still my soul found no rest; 
and I only felt daily in my mind a growing abhorrence 
of the law of Mohammed. 

‘When I arrived at my home, the readings of the 
Koran and my religious performances had become 
altogether distasteful to me; and during the next eight 
or ten years the examples of the Mohammedan elders, 
and their holy men and moulvies and fakirs, whom 
I used to meet, and my knowledge of their moral 
character and their bigotry and frauds and deceits 
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and their ignorance, which I used to observe, altogether 
combined to convince my mind that there was no true 
religion in the world at all. I became convinced in 
my own mind that all religions were but vain fables ; 
and that it was better for me to live in ease and 
comfort myself, to act modestly towards everybody, 
and to be satisfied with believing in the unity of God. 
But at times, when I thought of my death, when I 
must leave this world, and thought of the judgment 
day of the Lord, I found myself standing alone, 
powerless, helpless, and needy, in the midst of fear and 
danger. So great agitation used to come over my 
soul, that my face remained always pale, and in my 
restlessness I often went into my chamber and wept 
bitterly. 

‘ After six years I came to Lahore and was employed 
by Mr. Mackintosh, the headmaster of the Lahore 
Normal School, a learned and religious man. Here I 
heard of the conversion to Christianity of Moulvie 
Safdar Ali at Jubbulpore, which greatly amazed me. 
For some days I wandered about speaking harshly of 
him, and many evil thoughts respecting him came into 
my mind; but gradually I remembered that Moulvie 
Safdar Ali was a true and just man, and I began to 
ask myself how he could have acted in such a foolish 
manner as to leave the Mohammedan religion. I then 
thought that I ought to begin to dispute with him by 
letter about it, and I determined that I would do so 
fairly and without bigotry. With this object I procured 
the Old. and New Testaments, and also got together 
some controversial books ; and I asked Mr. Mackintosh 
kindly to read the English New Testament with me, 
and explain it so that I might investigate its truth. 
He undertook to do this gladly. When I had read as 
far as the seventh chapter of St. Matthew, doubts fixed 
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themselves upon my mind respecting the truth of 
Mohammedanism. I became so agitated that I spent 
whole days, and often also whole nights, in reading and 
considering the books; and I began to speak about 
them, both with missionaries and Mohammedans. 
Within a year I had investigated the whole matter, 
chiefly at nights; and I discovered that the religion of 
Mohammed is not of God, and that the Mohammedans 
have been deceived, and are lying in error; and that 
salvation is assuredly to be found in the Christian 
religion. 

‘I then went to Amritsar, and received baptism 
from the Rev. R. Clark, of the Church of England ; 
and the chief reason why I went to be baptized by him 
was, that he was the first missionary who had sent me 
the message of the Lord by letter to Lahore, and I 
therefore thought it right to be baptized by him ; and, 
besides this, I thought much of his devotedness and 
zeal. 

‘I have received great advantages in religious 
matters from the Rev. W. C. Forman and the Rev. 
Isura Das Moitra. Having associated myself with them 
in Lahore, I attended their church with much benefit. 
I was also very greatly helped by the Rev. John 
Newton,! who was the means of solving many of my 
religious difficulties. Since my entrance into the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ I have had great peace in 
my soul. The agitation of mind and restlessness of 
which I have spoken have entirely left me. Even my 


1 These missionaries and the native minister belonged to the American 
Presbyterian Board of Missions, Imad-ud-din attended their church, 
while living at Lahore, as there was no mission of the Church of England 
at that time in Lahore. The Rev. John Newton was for fifty years 
missionary in the Punjab. His devoted piety and labours won for him 
the esteem and love of all who knew him. It was through him that the 
C.M.S. was invited to commence missionary work in the Punjab in 1851. 
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health is improved, for my mind is never perplexed 
now. By reading the Word of God I have found 
enjoyment in life. The fear of death and of the grave, 
that before was a disease, has been much alleviated. 
I rejoice greatly in my Lord, and my soul is always 
making progress in His grace. The Lord gives peace 
to my soul. My friends and acquaintances, and my 
disciples and followers, and others, have all become my 
enemies. At all times and in all manners they all try 
to afflict me; but having found comfort in the Lord, 
I think nothing of this, for, in proportion as I am 
dishonoured and afflicted, He gives me peace and 
comfort and joy.’ 


DILAWUR KHAN 


Formerly an Afghan brigand, 

afterwards an Officer in the 

Guides, 

THE country of Afghanistan is still closed against the 
Gospel. No missionary may preach within its borders. 
Notwithstanding, the grace of God has reached some 
of the brave and noble race of Afghans, and some 
have joined ‘the great multitude’ Of this number is 
the subject of the present memoir,’ and it is hoped 
that its perusal may lead to more prayer and more 
effort for Afghanistan. There are more men there of 
the same honest and rugged character as had Dilawur 
Khan. ‘If only the Afghans were enlightened and 
regenerated and Christianised, they would become one 
of the finest races in the world.’ May the Lord 
hasten it in His time! 

Subahdar Dilawur Khan was born in the Khuttuck 
hills, and was brought up as a robber in a country 
where children are dedicated by their mothers to 
plunder and murder from their earliest infancy. They 
have in Afghanistan an instrument very much like a 
large strong chisel which thieves make use of when 
they ‘break through and steal’; and a mother will 
take this instrument in her hand, with her child astride 
on her hip, and will go to some mud wall and make a 

1 Extracted from a memoir by the Rev. R. Clark, M.A., Senior 
C.M.S. missionary in the Punjab. Church Missionary Society. 
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hole through it with the instrument, and will then 
deliberately pass her child backwards and forwards 
through the hole, repeating the words ‘Ghal Sha’—‘ Be 
a thief? ‘As thieves break through the walls, do 
thou thus break through walls; and as I pass thee 
through this hole, so do thou push through holes into 
people’s houses and plunder them” Thus children are 
brought up by their mothers to be professed thieves, and 
they glory in their dexterity, and think it no shame 
but rather an honour to be successful and accomplished 
robbers., They are withal most religious, and say 
their prayers five times a day, more devoutly than the 
bandits of either Italy or Greece. If a traveller 
passes by when they are at their prayers, they will stop 
and roll up their carpets, and then rush down and 
plunder him, and on their return will go on with 
their prayers from the point where they left off. They 
have but little regard for human life, either their own 
or that of others. They are taught to think that the 
killing of infidels is the surest passport to heaven ; and 
they justify their thieving by saying that the people 
in the plains have gained their wealth by intellectual 
robbery, and that God has given them strong arms 
instead of brains to win back their own from them 
again. 

Such a one was Dilawur Khan. He used to keep 
his watch on the Khuttuck hills, beside the Cabul 
river, near Attock, with his sword by his side and his 
matchlock in his hand, and whenever a rich shop- 
keeper appeared, he swooped down like an eagle from 
his eyrié on him, and carried him off to the hills till 
a ransom was paid for him. If the ransom were long 
delayed, he has been known to send in one of his 
captive’s fingers, with the intimation that if the money 
was not forthcoming it would be followed by his head. 
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The wild character of the life he led in his early 
manhood can only be fully understood by those who 
know something of the lawlessness of the North-West 
Frontier, and of the fanaticism of Mohammedan 
religious teaching. 

When the English took possession of the Punjab 
and Peshawur, a price was set upon Dilawur’s head. 
At one time some cavalry sighted him and gave chase. 
He ran for his life, and rushed into a tall field of corn, 
where he lay concealed, while the horsemen rode up 
and down, vainly searching for him. At another time 
the civil officer met him in a frontier village beyond 
the British border, and offered him service in the 
Guide Corps if he would lead an honest life, or the 
gallows the first time he was caught within our 
territory if he refused. The excitement of his 
adventurous career had a great charm for him, and 
the teaching of the priests had persuaded him that 
he was doing God service in his lawless course. He 
therefore scornfully refused the Englishman’s offer, 
saying that he would go on as before in spite of 
whatever the Sahibs could do. 

After a time, however, he thought better of it, and 
as a price was set upon his head, he determined to 
apply for it, thinking he might as well have it himself, 
as some one else; and so, taking his own head on his 
shoulders, he went and claimed the reward. The 
officer, knowing the kind of man he was, again offered 
him service, which he then accepted, and he enlisted 
as a soldier in the Guide Corps, in which, by his 
bravery and fidelity, he rapidly rose to be a native 
officer. 

In one of his visits to Peshawur he was 
surprised to see an Englishman preaching in the 
principal bazaar, with a noisy crowd around him. 
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It was Colonel Wheeler, to whom the honour 
belongs of having been the first to proclaim the 
Gospel publicly in that city before the Mission had 
been commenced.: 

Dilawur Khan, always ready for a fray, at once 
entered into an argument with Colonel Wheeler, and 
at last accepted a book from him, which he took home 
in order that he might confute it. The book was the 
Mizan ul Hagg, or the Balance of Truth, by Dr. 
Pfander. He read it, but could not answer it. He 
took it to his priest, who only abused him for reading 
it. He took it to another priest, who ordered him to 
put it away and say his prayers. Another Moham- 
medan told him that if he read that book he was 
sure to become an infidel. ‘What a wonderful book 
it must be then!’ said Dilawur. ‘For many years I 
have studied the Koran and believed it, and yet this 
book, you say, has a power in it to make me leave the 
Koran and become a Christian. It must be a re- 
markable book indeed’ He concluded the priests 
could not answer it. It was just at this time Dr. 
Pfander arrived at Peshawur to open the Peshawur 
Mission. Dilawur heard of it, and at once went to 
visit him. ‘I would walk many miles, he said, ‘to 
see that man’; and thus began his personal acquaint- 
ance with him, which led to the intense reverence that 
he ever after expressed for him. 

It was from conversation with Dr. Pfander that his 
eyes were first really opened as regards the character 
of Mohammedanism. It will readily be believed that 
the apostacy of one whose great daring and strength 
had made him so useful an agent of the priests, and 
his taking service under the English Government drew 
down upon him the fury of all Mohammedans. When 
paying a visit one day to a person of high rank in 
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the country, he was at once rudely ordered out of the 
house. ‘God does not thrust me away,’ he replied, as 
he left the house; ‘why should you? You live 
under the Government of the Sahibs, and I serve 
under it. What is the difference?’ On another 
occasion a Mullah, who was unable to cope with him 
in argument, denounced him as worthy of death, and 
told him he would kill him the first time he met him 
beyond the English frontier. ‘Then kill me now, if 
you will,” was the quiet reply. 

He was known throughout the country for his 
quaint, biting, unanswerable criticisms. The people 
would scowl, and their eyes flash fire as they recog- 
nised Dilawur, who, having been brought up in 
Mohammedanism, knew its weak points and _ in- 
consistencies well, and never spared them, but took 
pleasure in exposing them with no little power. 

An interview he had about this time with Sir 
Herbert Edwardes greatly influenced his views and 
feelings towards Christianity. He had met him by 
accident on the road between Attock and Peshawur, 
and as they rode along together Dilawur spoke of 
what was nearest his heart, and asked for arguments 
that would ‘confound the Mullahs. Sir Herbert 
gave him the story of a Saviour’s love as Dilawur 
had never heard it before, and so impressed him 
with its holiness and its truth and satisfying power 
that (as he described his feelings afterwards) his 
heart burned within him as he talked with him 
by the way. 

He was as yet unbaptized, and when the Indian 
Mutiny broke out he marched down with his regiment 
to Delhi. At a moment’s warning they left their 
station, and in the hottest season of the year they 
marched on foot some 580 miles in twenty-two 
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days with a rapidity that astonished every one, even 
in India. They were foremost in every attack, and so 
great were their losses that they left one-half of the 
regiment before the walls of Delhi. Dilawur remained 
untouched throughout the siege, and rose by his steady 
bravery to the rank of a subahdar, the highest rank 
that a native could then attain in the Army. Though 
not baptized, he was in heart and soul a Christian, and 
joined in reading the Bible and prayer with two officers, 
at the close of the siege, with a humility and earnest- 
ness that could only be the effect of the mighty 
working of God’s spirit in so rugged and lawless a 
character. 

When Delhi fell the regiment returned to Peshawur. 
Their camp furniture, on their march downwards, had 
been very scanty; but on their return it is said that 
they carried with them to Peshawur a convoy of 
plunder that stretched along the road for two and a 
half miles. There are few people in the -world like 
the Afghans for plunder, but Dilawur Khan returned 
empty-handed. ‘He had doubts, he said, ‘whether 
“looting” might not be contrary to the law of Christ,’ 
so he kept himself clear of it. 

On his return to Peshawur (where both officers 
and men were feted magnificently by Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, the Commissioner) Dilawur Khan came 
openly forward to confess himself a Christian, and was 
baptized by the Rev. T. H. Fitzpatrick ; and from his 
high position in the regiment he was able to uphold 
another Christian sepoy, Fazl Haqq, who shortly 
afterwards joined him in the same corps. He had 
been presented with a large Bible, which he read 
continually and openly. He had become a wonder to 
many, for it was well known what he had been before ; 
and it was manifest that hard blows and dangers, and 
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the execrations of the Moulvies, were the only 
advantages he had derived from becoming a Christian. 
The Akhun of Swat had more than once sent over to 
kill him ; and so constant was his expectation of being 
attacked, that if he saw a man coming towards him in 
the dark, he would call out to him to stop if he were 
a friend. 

Dilawur Khan was afterwards sent by Government 
on a secret mission into Central Asia. He was a 
Christian, and the Government trusted him. Ever 
ready to do his duty, he undertook the work assigned 
him with his usual zeal and energy. He passed safely 
through Cabul on his way to Badakshan. The mission 
was a compliment to the man, but it proved fatal to 
him. As he was travelling in disguise, a man who 
had heard him preach in the Peshawur bazaar betrayed 
him to the judge, who condemned him to be blown 
away from a cannon as an apostate. During the trial, 
a copy of one of Dr. Pfander’s works dropped from 
his bosom. The judge took it and tore it in two. 
The king of the country, however, heard of it, and 
asked to see the book, and, having read a part of it, 
pronounced it to be a good book, and set Dilawur at 
liberty. Soon after, however, he died in the snow on 
the mountains, a victim to the treachery of the king 
of Chitral. His last words were: ‘Tell the Szvcar 
(Government) that I am glad to die in their service ; 
give my salam to the Commissioner of Peshawur and 
the Padri Sahib, 

Dilawur died as he lived, zealous, consistent, faith- 
ful, straightforward, and brave. He died doing his 
duty to the best of his power and acting up to the 
light that he possessed. A firm sense of duty seems 
ever to have been a ruling power within him, both in 
religious and secular matters. On his return from the 
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siege of Delhi his question to Mr. Fitzpatrick was: 
‘Has Christ commanded His people to be baptized ?’ 
‘Then that is enough for me’; and he presented 
himself for baptism. 


4 n fal 
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JOHN KING 


A Surinam convert, 


THE Moravian Missionary Society, founded in 1732, 
is the oldest purely missionary organisation. The 
Unitas Fratrum or Moravian Church is missionary in 
a sense in which no other Christian community rivals 
it. With a total membership of less than 100,000 it has 
some 350 missionaries labouring in the most unpromising 
fields. The bitter cold of Greenland and Labrador, 
the tropical heat of Surinam and Central America, 
the degraded state of the Hottentots and Australian 
aborigines, the loathsome sufferings of the lepers in 
various parts of the world have not deterred these 
noble Christian brethren and sisters from giving their 
lives to the work of carrying the Gospel of Salvation 
to every creature. Their self-denying labours have 
been greatly owned and blessed by God. Nowhere 
more so than in Surinam in Dutch Guiana, to which 
country belongs the writer of the following letter :— 


MARIPASTONE, Afril 23, 1890. 


I send a talk to all our dear congregations in Europe, and 
a big, big greeting from me—and to say it right I send 
another particular big greeting to all the great elders and 
great teachers of our congregations. And your servant, John 
‘King, sends a talk to you all; a big, big welcome once more 
in the name of. our dear Saviour, Jesus Christ. With my 
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whole heart I send greetings to you all. I say, Think of 
me in prayer before the Lord, for I, John King, am a poor 
sinner who is nothing, and I am not a clever man who has 
learnt the knowledge of God in his youth. The grace and 
mercy of the Lord chose me, poor unworthy sinner, and 
placed me in the work here for Him. So remember me, ye 
servants of God. Again I say to you big, big greeting from 
me John King. 
Joun Kinc. 


Now, who is the writer of this singular epistle, as 
humble as it is hearty and earnest ? 

He was born at Paramaribo in Surinam, and most 
of his early days were passed at Maripastone, the 
village on the Upper Saramacca where he is now 
installed as missionary. His mother was a Christian 
named Ademsi, and his father was a chief among the 
Auka negroes. Ademsi’s two elder children, Adam 
and Eve, had attended our school at Paramaribo, and 
they were entered as candidates for baptism, when, in 
1846, the family left the town and settled at Maripa- 
stone. Here they sank into heathenism. 

Some years after, Ademsi and her husband and 
their youngest daughter died, and several of the family 
failed in health. These calamities filled their minds 
with fear, for they ascribed them to the adverse 
influence of some evil spirit. An Auka ‘ winti-man’ 
was consulted, and he declared that the spirit of a 
boa constrictor, which had been killed by John King 
when a boy, was now taking vengeance on them. By 
advice of this evil counsellor, the family built three 
‘winti-houses, or heathen temples, and were instructed 
by him in the performance of worship and sacrifice to 
the spirit of the serpent. Maripastone now became 
the scene of all the abominations of heathenism. ~ 
‘Winti dances’ were continually taking place, Sapo 
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and his wife Affiba, John King’s sister, being the ring- 
leaders. 

Things were becoming worse and worse when John 
King was alarmed by two remarkable dreams. In the 
first he saw a large and beautiful house, brilliantly 
lighted, and full of people clothed in white garments, 
who were singing so delightfully that he had never 
heard the like. Then he saw a dismal building like a 
gaol, in the courtyard of which an enormous fire was 
blazing. As he approached this fire the flame leaped 
up and touched him, causing him indescribable torment. 
Near it he beheld vessels as large as those in the 
boiling-house of a sugar plantation, in which he was 
told wicked people were tormented in boiling oil. In 
the house itself he caught sight of the dark form of the 
Evil One. A person who showed him these objects 
then desired him to go and tell his people what he 
had seen and what was the lot of the damned. With 
this horrible feeling that he himself belonged to this 
number, King followed his guide to a river into which 
he sprang—and awoke. When restored to conscious- 
ness he was almost beside himself with terror, trembling 
from head to foot, and was for some time unable to 
rise from his bed. Not until evening did he regain 
sufficient composure to relate his dreams to those 


around him. What he stated filled his hearers with 


horror. 
King now saw the folly and wickedness of the 


practices of sorcery, and he gradually withdrew from 
his companions. They were excited to anger, and 
even attempted to kill him, but he remained firm, and 
opposed to his utmost the idolatry on all sides. Some 
time after he had his second vision :—He was in town 
w a church, at the door of which a man was 


and sa 
‘King, do you know what you 


standing, who. said, 
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ought todo? You must have your name entered for 
membership here, for if you abide by what the heathen 
say you will be lost for ever.’ 

In obedience to this dream he went to Paramaribo 
and was instructed in the Gospel, and also learnt to 
read. He was baptized, receiving the name John. On 
his return home his influence at Maripastone increased. 
On one occasion he was sitting at the door of the hut 
when his brother-in-law Sapo advanced, performing the 
‘winti-dance.” King boldly confronted him and com- 
manded him to desist, saying that idolatry must now 
cease and a church be built. Sapo obeyed, with the 
words, ‘Yes, I, myself, feel that the power of the 
“winti” is ended.’ By degrees King persuaded his 
companions to pull down their idol temples and to 
throw the whole into the river. This was done, and 
not a trace of temple or idol could be found. All were 
filled with joy, feeling that they were now delivered 
from an oppressive yoke and cruel bondage. Then 
the little church was built after the pattern of what 
King had seen in his dreams. 

In February of 1861 he came to Paramaribo, and 
brought with him his wife, his sisters Eve and Affiba, 


and Sapo, the husband of the latter. These were - 
admitted to special instruction after Easter, and baptized” 


on August 11, a day of great rejoicing, 

And now John King’s missionary activity began in 
earnest. He went to the chief of the Matuari n < 
higher up the Saramacca, and exhorted him to em- 
brace Christianity, with the result that the chief sent x 
messenger to Paramaribo, requesting that a missionary * 
might live with him and his people In a second 
journey still higher up the river John King visited 
several heathen villages and exhorted them to turn 
from idols to serve the living God. The third and 
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most successful of his journeys was to the tribes living 
on the great Marowyne river. When he reached the 
settlements of the Poligodo negroes, King says :—‘I 
preached the Gospel to the people, and they rejoiced 
to hear the Word of God. I told them how Christ 
died for them, and they all answered: “We desire 
that God the Lord would save us from the wrath 
to come; for here we have to suffer much from 
the things we call gods. Praised be God the Lord 
that He hath sent thee to us to deliver us out of this 
misery.”’ When they reached the main village of the 
Boni negroes, a woman of rank had died, and in con- 
sequence a dance was to be performed which would 
last four days. This gave King a brilliant opportunity 
of preaching to the crowds thus gathered at this centre, 
and many applied for baptism, and entreated him to 
come and visit them again. 

Seldom have such successful missionary tours been 
undertaken in any part of the world. The results 
were wonderful. No European missionary could travel 
as did this native convert, and no European missionary 
could lay before the people the truths of the Gospel in 
so plain and forcible a manner in their own tongue as 
he could. King was called himself in a wonderful 
way, and he has been the instrument used of God to 
enlighten the darkness of the Saramacca and to do 
pioneer work on the Marowyne. ‘This is the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.’ 


H. MORBEY 


Army Scripture Reader. 


I was born in’ the county of Oxford on December 
24, 1852. My parents were poor but godly, and 
were members of the Primitive Methodist Society, 
my father being a local preacher and a Sunday School 
teacher. Consequently I was taken at an early age to 
Sunday School and Chapel, as well as to the Parish 
Church. 

At five years of age I went to the Parish School, 
and soon learnt to read and to love reading. Books 
were scarce at home. The Bible and Prayer-Book, 
Methodist Hymnal and Monthly Magazine, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Holy War formed our library. 
These I read and re-read till the main facts became 
indelibly fixed in my mind, and though in after years 
they became smothered by worldliness and sin, they 
would often come back to me and check me in the 
mad rush and whirl of my careless life. 

When ten years old I had to leave school and go 
to work. There I was thrown among older lads, who 
rarely if ever went to Sunday School, Church, or Chapel, 
and who used words and did things that, with all my 
precociousness, I had not yet learnt, but very soon I 
began to use their words and practise their evil ways. 
I soon disliked the Sunday School, neglected my Bible, 
ceased to attend the house of prayer, and tried to 
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become like those around me. In this I was only 
too successful, to the great grief of my good parents 
and my Sunday School teacher. Yet I was often 
reminded of eternal things. Twice I narrowly escaped 
death: once being thrown from a horse with dislocated 
shoulder and fractured collar-bone, and again falling 
from a considerable height, when I was picked up for 
dead. But the effect of these sharp warnings soon 
disappeared, and I became as careless as ever. I got 
to dislike religion and religious people, and gave as 
little as possible of my thought or time to either. 
Nevertheless, I had a profound respect for my good 
father. He was a splendid specimen of a man, a 
grand Christian, earnest, humble, holy, and gentle as 
a child, and I believe his consistent Christian life 
saved me from infidelity if not from atheism. 

At the age of sixteen I thought I was a man and 
had a right to do as | liked, and as I had never been 
outside Oxfordshire, I determined to go forth and see 
the world. Accordingly, one evening after the day’s 
work, I started off without acquainting my parents, 
and walked ten miles to a place where I took lodgings, 
intending to proceed next morning by train. I had 
never slept away from home before, nor did I sleep 
much that night. In the morning I felt that I was a 
fool and ought to return home, but the tempter suggested 
that my companions would say I was a coward, and 
that decided the matter. 

The story of my wanderings during the next six 
years—the sins and remorse, the almost frantic 
attempts to break the chains that bound me to my 
evil habits, and the constant failure of all my efforts 
to reform——would be both painful and profitless to 
relate. Deeply did I sink in sin, deeply did I drink 
of its pleasures, and as deeply did I experience the 
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truth of God’s Word that ‘the way of transgressors 
is hard.’ 

I always had admired soldiers and had an ambition 
to become one, so I now joined one of the Battalions 
of the Oxfordshire Light Infantry, and was transferred 
to the Ist Battalion of the Bedfordshire Regiment in 
the autumn of 1874. The Battalion was then stationed 
at Plymouth, where I was sent. I was now twenty- 
two years of age, and thought I should be able to see 
the world and gratify to the utmost the desires of my 
heart with little or no religious restraint. My parents 
thought my case hopeless, and began to despair of 
my ever becoming a Christian. Indeed from a human 
point of view it seemed almost impossible, for few 
seemed to care for the soul of a soldier. ‘Tis true 
the military authorities provided a chaplain, but ’tis 
equally true that we only saw him on Sunday mornings 
at the divine service parade, unless one was so un- 
fortunate as to get into the prison or hospital. In fact 
the moral and spiritual welfare of the soldier was cared 
for but by few. 

There was not a single earnest Christian man at 
that time in the Battalion. At least I never heard of 
one. But there were many hard drinkers among the 
old soldiers, who were only too ready to introduce the 
recruits to the canteen, music hall, and bad houses. 
There was no one to take the young soldier by the hand 
and warn him of the evil of sin. There were no places 
where he could go to spend his spare time profitably, 
and so no.marvel that most went wrong. Personally I 
needed no persuasion from old soldiers; I had already 
seen much of evil and tasted many of the pleasures of 
sin, and I readily joined them in almost all things. 

About February, 1875, I heard there was a place in 
Union Street called the Soldiers’ Home, where one 
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could go and spend the evening, write letters, play 
games, and get books and papers to read. 

For several weeks I thought no more about it, till 
one morning I was told that Private Banks had been 
seen to kneel at his cot and pray the night before and 
again when he got up at veveille. Now we all knew 
that Private Banks could and did swear and drink as 
hard as any man in the company, and he was the last 
man we should have expected to be guilty of such an 
unsoldierly and unusual thing. Little was said till 
parades were over, but then Banks had to give an 
account of his conduct. We did not want that sort 
of thing in the barrack-room. But Banks told us that 
he had been converted at the Soldiers’ Home, and 
urged us all to go there and do likewise; any way, 
whether we did so or not, he had made up his mind 
that he, by the grace of God, would be a Christian. A 
great storm of ridicule then burst out against him, and 
some even threatened that if he did not give up such 
nonsense, or at any rate keep it to himself, he would 
probably have it knocked out of him. These threats 
were never put into execution, but he was most 
unmercifully persecuted in other and less violent ways. 

The influence of this one saved man in our barrack- 
room resulted in several being brought under deep 
conviction of sin, and I was one of the number, and 
though I often joined others in making things un- 
pleasant for Banks, yet in my secret heart J longed 
to be like him. One day I admitted as much to him, 
when he invited me to accompany him to the Soldiers’ 
Home. Again and again my courage failed me, but 
at last one evening Banks insisted on helping me to 
get ready, and finally landed me safe under its roof. 
There he introduced me to the Scripture Reader and 
his wife and to the men of the various corps who were 
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present. The Home was cosy and comfortable. The 
men present seemed bright and happy. Some were 
writing letters, others reading, and others playing 
games. 

Presently I was told there would be a meeting in 
the next room, and if I cared to come, I should be 
welcome. This I declined to do, though under 
deep conviction of sin and feeling very miserable. 
Soon I heard the sound of the organ and singing. I 
thought the tune pretty, but the words made a great 
impression on my mind, though the tempter whispered 
that they were very childish. Before the hymn was 
finished I was in the meeting. I received a smile of 
welcome from the lady at the organ, and a seat and 
books were found for me by my comrades. After the 
hymn there was a prayer, then another hymn, after 
which an old gentleman, who, I afterwards learnt, was 
General Lake, read a portion of God’s Word and began 
to address us. His subject was the Precious Blood of 
Christ, and he showed us that without shedding of blood 
is no remission of sins, but that through the Blood of 
Christ was salvation, pardon, and peace if we would 
repent and believe the Gospel. 

I was very unhappy before the meeting, but now I 
was truly miserable, for I had sinned so deeply and so 
persistently, in spite of early training by godly parents 
and others, that I thought perhaps I had committed 
the unpardonable sin, and this filled my soul with 
despair. All next day I was most wretched, but 
went in the evening to the Home and the meeting. 
The only thing that I remember about it is that after 
the meeting the gentleman who presided shook hands 
with each man as he left the room. That evening 
passed, and I returned to the barracks with my soul 
still filled with guilty fear. Oh, how I loathed that 
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which had brought me into such a position! Surely, 
I thought, there could be no pardon or salvation for 
such a wretch. My comrades could not understand 
me, and pressed me to join them in their pleasures, but 
such pleasures had lost all charm for me, and I would 
have no more of them, even if I could not have salvation. 

Next evening I went again to the Home and 
entered the same room, but I could not join in the 
games. . Presently a comrade came to tell me that 
Miss Hamilton, the Lady Superintendent, wished to 
see me. My first thought was not to go, but that 
would have seemed rude, so I went. She received me 
kindly, and inquired after my parents at home, why 
I had joined the Army, and how I liked it, whether 
I was fond of reading and would like a book to take 
to barracks, and whether I liked the Home. 

As I was about to leave, one more question came: 
‘Wouldn’t you like to be a Christian?’ I answered, ‘That 
is just what I should like” ‘Well, do you know how to 
become one?’ I replied that I had heard that it was 
by giving up all for Christ. Then she very simply 
told me that it was not so, but by first accepting as a 
free, undeserved gift Jesus Christ, whom God was offer- 
ing to me as my Saviour, and that having Him I should 
have pardon, peace, cleansing power, eternal life, and 
salvation to the uttermost; that then it would not be 
‘giving up, but that I should have no longer any 
desire to live the old life with its sins and failures. 

We knelt together, and I did ask God to help me to 
accept His great gift, and told Him I wanted to be 
His servant. I did not, however, realise any change 
in my heart, though I was still hanging on His own 
words: ‘Him that cometh to Me I will in no wise 
cast out” When at last I got to bed, I began to go 
over in my mind all that I had been told at the Home, 
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and I cried unto God to help me to believe in His 
Word. Suddenly as a flash of light that wonderful 
word, ‘that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish but have everlasting life, darted into my tortured 
mind. I saw that ‘whosoever’ included me, and my 
soul was at rest. The burden and guilt of my sin had 
gone, and a glorious yet inexpressible sense of peace, 
rest, and joy filled my whole being, so that I could do 
nothing but praise God for such a wonderful salvation. 

Even in my sleep I was singing, and in the morning 
the men wanted to know what I meant by singing 
‘Safe in the arms of Jesus’ in the night. I had to 
tell them all about it, and to endure the ridicule, 
taunts, and persecution that my friend Banks had 
experienced before me, but grace was given me to 
bear it patiently. The Bible became a new book and 
very precious to me. The meetings at the Home were 
very helpful, and I received from the Lady Superin- 
tendent wise advice as to my walk as a Christian and 
concerning my responsibilities towards my comrades 
who were unsaved, and I soon realised that it was not 
only a duty but a privilege to tell to others what God 
had done for my soul and to seek others for Him. 

All things now became new to me. The things 
which once I loved now I hated, and the things I 
once hated now I loved. Especially did I love God’s 
children, and whenever one of my comrades was 
converted, my heart was filled with joy. Twenty- 
eight years have passed away since then, and I am 
still being saved, ‘kept by the power of God.’ ‘Since 
March 1881 I have been wholly engaged in seeking 
to spread a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ among 
our soldiers, and I am convinced that there are no 
better agencies for that purpose than the Army 
Scripture Readers’ Society and the Soldiers’. Homes. 


CHARLES ROY 


French-Canadian convert 
Srom Romanism. 


EARLY in the last century two English artillery officers 
were journeying through the French-speaking province 
of Quebec, which comprised almost all that was then 
known of the Dominion of Canada, Overtaken by 
darkness when far from their destination, they sought 
shelter in the house of a French-Canadian hadztan 
named Roy. Everything possible was done to supply 
their wants, and to make them comfortable for the 
night. In the morning, before leaving, the officers 
naturally wished to make some recompense: but this, 
with the usual hospitality of the Quebec people, was 
firmly declined. One of the officers however, anxious 
to leave behind him some little token of gratitude in 
remembrance of the visit, asked if they would accept 
a small Testament which he had with him, and then 
with a few kindly words went on with his companion. 

After a time the presence of the Englishman’s book, 
and the evident interest of the father in its contents, 
roused the anxiety of the wife. After seeking the 
counsel of the French Roman priest as to what she 
had better do, she was advised that it would not be a 
bad thing if that book were lost. Of course it soon 
disappeared. 

Some long time after, the elder son, Charles Roy, 
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the subject of this narrative, was preparing to leave his 
old home and to make another home for himself. He 
asked his mother what had been done with this book, 
and where it had been hidden. Having learnt the 
secret, he mounted a ladder and went into the loft in 
search of the Testament. There he discovered the 
volume between one of the rafters and the wooden 
shingles, where it had lain for years. 

Away in his own new home Roy began to read the 
Testament, and soon became convinced that the teach- 
ing and practice of the Roman Church, as represented 
by all that he had seen and heard in his native province 
of Quebec, was very different from the simple teaching 
of God’s Word. This led to his absenting himself 
from the parish church, and openly declaring his belief 
that there was something wrong about the Romish 
system and practice. 

While his mind was in a state of uncertainty as to 
what he ought to do, he came into possession of a 
Church of England Prayer-Book. At once he set to 
work. Weeks were spent in comparing the Prayer- 
Book and the New Testament together. He then 
applied to the Bishop, and with all his family was 
received into the Church of England. 

But this was not all. Mr. Roy had not only found 
his way to the Church of England, but he had found 
Christ, and he brought up his family in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. Three sons grew up to 
manhood and were all ordained as clergymen in the 
Church of England, or rather the Church of Canada. 
One is to-day rector of an important church in Winni- 
peg; another is ministering to a congregation of 
French - Canadian converts in Montreal; the third 
brother is a devoted missionary clergyman, in con- 
nection with the Colonial and Continental Church 
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Society, to the poor fishermen-farmers on the coast of 
Nova Scotia. The sisters, too, married clergymen, and 
there are now three sons of the second generation also 
preaching the Gospel in the Dominion, one of them 
serving as curate in Christ Church, Vancouver. 

Nor is this all, for when Mr. Charles Roy was led 
to join the Church of England he earnestly besought 
the Colonial and Continental Church Society to establish 
a French-speaking church in Montreal. This was done, 
and the famous Sabrevois Mission was founded for the 
evangelisation and training of young French Canadians 
in the Reformed Faith. In connection with this mission 
at least a dozen have been added to the ranks of the 
ministry, scores have become converts and communi- 
cants, hundreds have been educated in the schools, and 
thousands reached directly or indirectly, while many 
have died in the faith, having found joy and peace in 
believing. 

Now who was the English officer who sowed the 
little seed from which this great work grew? Eternity 
will probably alone reveal his name to us, and will 
make known to him at the same time, how true the 
text is, ‘Cast thy bread upon the waters ; for thou 
shalt find it after many days.’ 


ADOLPH SAPHIR 


D.D., convert from Judaism. 


Tue Church of Christ has been greatly enriched and 
edified by the writings and labours of Hebrew Christians, 
who within the last century have furnished three bishops 
and at least two hundred clergy to the Anglican 
Communion, as well as many distinguished ministers 
to the Scotch Presbyterians and to other churches, not 
even omitting the Church of Rome. 

Adolph Saphir? (like Alfred Edersheim) owed his 
conversion to the Scottish Free Church Mission to the 
Jews at Buda-Pesth. The origin of that mission was 
truly remarkable for the providential circumstances 
which attended it. In 1838, at the suggestion of 
the late Dr. Candlish, a deputation from the Free 
Church General Assembly, consisting of Dr. Keith, Dr. 
Black, the Rev. Robert M‘Cheyne, and the Rev. Andrew 
Bonar, was sent to visit Palestine and other eastern 
lands with the view of finding some favourable locality 
for missionary effort among the Jews. While travelling 
from Egypt to Palestine, Dr. Black fell from his camel 


1 Much of the information concerning Adolph Saphir is taken from 
A Memoir of Adolph Saphir, by the Rev. Gavin Carlyle, published by 
John Shaw & Co., London, and as regards Edersheim, from a booklet 
by the Rev. W. T. Gidney, M.A., forming one of a series of Biographies 
of Eminent Hebrew Christians, published by the London Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews. 
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and sustained so serious an injury that it was thought 
advisable for him to return home overland in company 
with Dr. Keith. They thus found themselves in Hun- 
gary—a country very far from their thoughts when 
they started on this journey—and finding the Jews 
very numerous in that land, they were led to remain 
for a time at Pesth. 

At this time the Archduke Joseph, uncle of the 
Emperor, was residing at Pesth as Governor of 
Hungary. His wife, the Archduchess Maria Doro- 
thea, a true and earnest Christian, had for some time 
been pleading with God that some faithful minister of 
the Gospel might be sent to Hungary. Her prayers 
were answered in an unexpected way. Dr. Keith, 
who had purposed to make but a mere passing 
visit to Pesth, was laid low with cholera, succeeded 
by fever and ague. The Archduchess, hearing of 
the apparently dying minister, came to his hotel and 
nursed him with her own hands, and when she heard 
of the object of his travels, promised the protection 
of the Archduke to any mission to the Jews planted 
in Pesth. 

In all this the two travellers recognised the hand of 
God. The fall of Dr. Black, the long and terrible ill- 
ness of Dr. Keith, the unexpected kindness of the 
Archduchess formed a train of events the import of 
which could not be mistaken. As Dr. Keith began to 
recover he formed acquaintance with some of the lead- 
ing Jews of Pesth, and found that Mr. Israel Saphir, 
father of Adolph, was regarded as the most learned 
and influential person among them. He accordingly 
had many conversations with him, and was so favour- 
ably impressed, that on his return to Scotland with Dr. 
Black he urged the Free Church to establish a mission 
at Pesth without any further delay. 
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Accordingly two missionaries filled with zeal and 
eminently fitted for the work, Dr. Duncan and the 
Rev. W. Wingate, were sent to Pesth. At once Dr. 
Saphir, with his little son Adolph, appeared at the 
services of Dr. Duncan. Little by little the truth 
made its way into the father’s heart, and he saw 
more and more clearly that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
true Messiah. The little Adolph, about twelve years 
of age, but of unusual keenness of intellect, became 
also convinced of the same truth, though both father 
and son kept. the secret for a time in their own 
bosoms. 

One morning Adolph requested his father to allow 
him to ask the blessing at breakfast. On permission 
being given, he poured out an earnest short prayer zz 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. The consternation 
in the family and in the Jewish quarter where they 
lived was great. 

‘By and by, writes Mr. Wingate, ‘we heard the 
Jews saying that the Holy Ghost had fallen on 
Saphir’s son, and that he expounded the Scripture 
as they had never heard it expounded before’ The 
father, too, was not slow in letting his own conversion 
be known, but he delayed his baptism for a time until 
all his family had been brought to the knowledge of 
the truth, but eventually at the age of sixty-three he 
was baptized into the Christian Church in 1843, 
together with his son Adolph, his wife, and three 
daughters, the elder son Philip having been bap- 
tized earlier in the same year in another part of 
Hungary. 

The baptism of this respectable family, who had 
nothing to gain but everything to lose by becoming 
Christians, produced a great sensation in the Jewish 
community at Pesth. All noticed the great change in 
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the family, and marvelled at their bright happy faces. 
‘Yes, said Adolph, ‘we are happy because we have 
got reconciliation with God through the blood of His 


Son. We have peace in our consciences; and that 
makes us happy.’ 


TWO INDIAN CONVERTS 


Communicated by the 
kev. Prebendary Fox, 


MANY years ago an Indian boy in a native school read 
in his Sanskrit lesson-book the following sentence: 
‘He is the great guru who will teach men all 
things.’ 

The sentence laid hold of his imagination. He 
asked his master where he could find the ‘guru, but 
got no satisfactory answer. He besought his father to 
send him to the school of the ‘great teacher. The 
father, however, declared that he was too poor to pay 
the fees that might be necessary. He resorted to the 
priests of a neighbouring temple, who taught him all 
they knew, but could not tell him of the teacher who 
would ‘teach all things. The youth then started on 
his travels to search through all India for the ‘great 
teacher,’ ; 

Several years were thus spent, but the inquiry was 
in vain, He returned to his village just about the time 
that a Government Officer, Captain Haig (afterwards 
General Haig), was sent up to Dummagudem to carry 
out irrigation works. This Christian soldier was accus- 
tomed to gather together any of his workmen who 
would listen to the Gospel. Among them came 
young Venkatarama Razu. One day the words of 
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St. Matthew vi. 6 fell on his ears. He rose at once 
and asked for the loan of the book in which they were 
written. It was the only portion of Scripture then 
translated into the Telugu language. 

‘ Sir, he said, ‘that book will tell me of the great 
“Guru,” for He who could reward openly what is 
spoken in secret must know all things. The book 
was lent him, and when Captain Haig returned after 
a year’s absence, he found that the young Indian had 
not only possessed himself of its contents, but the 
Gospel had possessed him. He became a sincere 
believer, was shortly afterwards baptized, and passed 
through the varied offices of teacher, catechist, and 
pastor; and now in his old age, laid aside from further 
work, gratefully recognises the goodness of God in 
having used him as the means of bringing many of 
his fellow-countrymen to a knowledge of their Saviour. 

The above is the condensation of a long story of 
his conversion, told me by Razu himself as I sat one 
evening with him under the verandah of the Mission 
House at Dummagudem. 


In the neighbourhood of Masulipatam about forty 
years ago there was a lad, of poor parents, of quick 
intelligence, exceedingly anxious, as many young 
Indians are, to acquire such an education as would 
fit him some day for employment in Government 
service. 

Having been told by a neighbour that an English 
missionary, Mr. Noble, might give him a free educa- 
tion, he besought his father to let him go to the Mission 
School. The father indignantly refused ; for, said he, 
‘They will make you, my eldest son, a Christian, and 
who then will there be to perform my funeral rites 
when I am dead?’ 
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The boy answered, ‘Nay, father, I will not be a 
Christian ; I swear to you that I hate the Christian’s 
God, and will never worship Him.’ Under this terrible 
promise the father let him go to the school. 

As time went on and the daily Scripture lesson 
which the boy was required to receive sank into his 
mind, he became conscious that he had made a fearful 
mistake in the promise given to his father. He be- 
came intellectually convinced of the truth of Christianity 
as a religion, but his heart was not converted, and he 
was not conscious of any love for God. This state of 
mind, however, gave him great uneasiness, and his 
father having died, he argued that he was free from 
his promise; for he felt sure that could his father 
return from the other world with the knowledge he 
must there have acquired, he would no longer keep 
him to it. 

Under this conviction he determined to be baptized, 
and went to bid farewell to his friends, who, of course, 
would cast him off on his becoming a Christian. Re- 
turning to Masulipatam he had to cross a river, but 
evening had come on as he reached its banks, and the 
ferry-boat was gone. He lay down just as he was and 
waited for the morning, but could not sleep. Conflict- 
ing thoughts filled his mind—the very stars seemed to 
search his soul and whisper to him that he was no true 
Christian, and was about to commit an act of gross 
hypocrisy. He knew that his heart was not changed 
though his head had been convinced. 

And then in an agony of soul he cast himself on the 
ground, and there broke from his lips the prayer which 
he had learnt and so often heard in schooldays: 
‘Create in me aclean heart, O God, and renew a 
right spirit within me. Immediately the answer came, 
the love of God was shed abroad in his heart. He 
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rose with the morning sun, rejoicing in Christ, and went 
on his way a humble and happy believer. 

He has been for many years a faithful pastor, and 
told me the story himself at length some years ago 
when I visited India. 


VENKAYYA 


A Telugu convert. 


THE first step which Venkayya’ took on his way to 
Christ was very remarkable. It was on this wise: One 
day in the presence of the idol gods that were supposed 
to give deliverance from temporal calamity, a heathen 
friend standing near said that he had ceased to believe 
in such gods since the time that he heard a Christian 
guru (a missionary) say that ‘such idols were the works 
of their own hands, because the village carpenter made 
them, and the painter had painted them—eyes they 
have, but they cannot see; a mouth too, but they 
cannot speak,’ etc. Truly it came to pass according to 
God’s word: ‘The entrance of Thy word giveth light ; 
it giveth understanding to the simple’ (Psalm cxix. 
130). There and then Venkayya ‘turned from idols 
to serve the living and true God, and to seek after 
spiritual truth. The heathen friend told also how the 
Christian guru had preached of the only true God—the 
great God ‘who dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands, and Venkayya began to pray, ‘O great God! 
Who art Thou? Where art Thou? Show Thyself to 
me. 

Three years passed thus. No missionary came into 


1 Compiled from A Telugu Convert, by the Rev. T..Y. Darling. 
Church Missionary Society. 
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that remote district ; yet Christianity was, so to speak, 
even then in the air, and what the missionaries said 
about the Saviour in adjoining districts was often 
carried from mouth to mouth. Venkayya eagerly 
listened and pondered over the things which he heard, 
and dreamt about them. He even realised by dreams 
that God was teaching him in answer to his prayer. 
He heard also some neighbours reading a Christian 
tract which had come into his village, and which 
explained that God is Himself the Saviour of a lost 
world. He grasped the truth, and thenceforth prayed, 
‘O great God, the Saviour, show Thyself to me. 

Yet another incident occurred to strengthen 
Venkayya’s faith. Some of his tribe who were weavers 
had travelled beyond the Kistna river to sell the 
proceeds of their looms. One day they lighted upon a 
Christian funeral in a village in the Palnaud district 
where there was a nucleus of Native Christians. From 
curiosity they followed to the grave, and on their return 
home they told Venkayya how those Christians had 
conducted themselves, how they wept in their grief, yet 
did not act as the heathen did; and the most wonder- 
ful thing of all was that when they filled up the grave, 
they tried to comfort each other by saying that ‘ they 
must dry up their tears, seeing that the soul of the 
departed one had gone to the presence of God, that 
the body would rest in the grave till the great day of 
Judgment, when Christ would raise the dead from their 
graves, when the soul would be reunited to the body, 
and then dwell for ever in bliss.’ 

Venkayya heard with delight, and exclaimed, ‘You 
have taught me something new!’ For he reasoned 
thus: ‘These Christians believe that dead men will rise 
from their graves. This teaching’ does not belong to man, 
for who ever heard before that the dead would come to 
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life again? The religion that teaches this must come 
from God, and from no other source,’ 

Soon after this Venkayya heard that now and 
again a missionary had been found preaching at the 
great Hindu festivals. So with a party of friends he 
set out on a weary march of twenty-eight miles to 
attend the great annual festival of Sheva Ratri at 
Bezwara. Some 40,000 or more people had congre- 
gated there to wash away their sins in the river Kistna 
and to worship their gods. Wearied with fatigue he 
sat on the bank of the river watching the pilgrims 
bathe. Presently a Dasari priest accosted him with the 
words, ‘Are you too not going to bathe?’ thereby 
volunteering to say the necessary prayers for him. 
‘No, sir, was the answer. ‘Do I need to bathe here? 
The water is so fouled to-day by the multitudes of 
people who are plunging into it, and stirring up the 
mud, that it cannot even cleanse my body: how can it 
possibly wash away my sins?’ 

The priest asked in astonishment, ‘Are you a 
Christian?’ ‘No, replied Venkayya, ‘I am not a 
Christian, but I desire to be one” Afraid to be over- 
heard, the priest whispered, ‘I will tell you of one who 
will make you a Christian. Go to the Christian guru 
who lives in yonder house on the hill: he will tell you 
how to become a Christian’ 

Meanwhile Venkayya’s friends, who were not so 
tired as he had been, while moving about fell in with 
the veritable Christian guru, who was telling in the 
language of the country about Jesus Christ the Saviour 
of the world. They stopped to listen. ‘ Why, here, 
said they, ‘is the very man that Venkayya was hoping 
to find”? They quickly, hastened back to their weary 
friend. ‘Come, then,’ he said, ‘let us go at once to the 
Christian guru.’ 
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That day the missionary, the Rev. T. Y. Darling, 
had returned to his bungalow sadly disheartened, 
literally in tears. For eleven years he had been 
preaching without making a single convert, and that 
morning as usual no word or look of encouragement 
had come from any of his hearers. He sought and 
found comfort, as every missionary learns to do, by 
falling on his knees before God in his bungalow. It 
was a very hot day, and all windows and doors were 
closed, when the little party of friends arrived at the 
missionary’s house. Mr. Darling’s heathen servant 
tried to frighten them away by saying that the guru 
was a very passionate man; that he was having a mid- 
day nap, and if disturbed he would come out and 
beat them. 

But these men had heard the missionary inviting 
inquirers to come to his house, and said they would 
wait till the guru could see them, Venkayya mean- 
while, sitting with his head between his knees, prayed 
to God in secret: ‘O great God, the Saviour, show us 
this guru’ That cry was heard and an immediate 
answer came. 

‘Suddenly, says Mr. Darling, ‘I felt an impulse to 
go to the front door, open the venetians, and look out 
once more on the scene below. I believe that impulse 
came from God. I could not but associate my act 
with the prayer, when I afterwards heard of it. On 
looking out great was my surprise to see the men at 
my door. 

‘I asked, “Who are you? What do you want?” 
Venkayya, with outspread arms, came forward, 
saying, “O guru, we are heathen. We have come to 
see you, wishing to know about God. Please tell us 
about the true God, the Saviour, of whom you know. 
My friends heard you with pleasure this morning, and 
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told me something of what you said. I was not there 
to hear. I want to hear now for myself.” 

‘How rejoiced was I to hear such a request! I 
asked them to come into the verandah and sit down. 
Then I proceeded to tell them the simple story of 
Jesus and His love, how He had died for every poor 
sinner who believed in Him, and how I had myself 
peace and joy in trusting in such a Saviour. Never 
had I experienced such marked attention before. 

‘When I ceased, Venkayya rose, and said with much 
emotion, “ This is my God, this is my Saviour. I have 
long been seeking for Him, now I have found Him. 
He is my Saviour. I will serve Him.” My joy at 
hearing such a confession was inexpressible. It was a 
taste of the joy that is in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth. My tears were all 
gone now, except those that came from joy. It was 
the beginning of a great work for God, which has grown 
greater and greater ever since. 

‘TI then asked, “Are you the only one of all this 
company who will believe in the Saviour? Will no 
more believe?” Then came the reply from one and 
another of them, from some with a little hesitation, till 
all but one said, “Yes, I too believe!” A few more 
words from myself followed, and then I proposed that 
we should kneel down to pray. They were ready for 
it. All knelt except the one already mentioned. I 
could scarcely open my lips for emotion. Here were 
these men, kneeling with the forehead on the ground, 
in an attitude in which I had often seen heathen in the 
presence of their idol gods, now before the Throne of 
Grace. 

‘I offered up a short prayer with thanksgiving to 
God in very simple language, but 1 remembered that 
these men would not understand what “ Amen” meant. 
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So I asked them to sit up, and explained to them the 
nature of prayer and what “ Amen” meant, and why it 
is used. I also taught them the prayer that the Lord 
Jesus Himself taught to His disciples, and got them to 
repeat it after me several times. We then all knelt 
down again, and at the close of the prayer I heard 
“ Amen” from every mouth. My feelings at this cannot 
be described. Oh, great, great is the reward, in so 
many ways, that the missionary receives in his feeble 
service for the blessed Master !’ 

At the conclusion of the interview Venkayya pressed 
Mr. Darling to come to his village and tell them more 
of the words of life. It was the hot season and not 
suitable for travelling, so the missionary promised 
to come by-and-by. But Venkayya said, ‘O guru, do 
not say that word “by-and-by.” By-and-by day will 
arrive, and you may then come to my village, but I 
may not be there to hear. He implied that he might 
be dead. He continued: ‘You say that you are afraid 
of the sun. Oh, do not be afraid, for the great God 
who made the sun can take care of you.’ There was 
no resisting such an appeal. The text, ‘The sun 
shall not smite thee by day nor the moon by night’ 
came to the missionary’s mind, and he consented 
to go. 

On the third day, travelling only by night, Mr. 
Darling reached Raghavapuram, Venkayya’s village. 
The missionary remained several days teaching both 
the people of the village and visitors from the neighbour- 
hood. In vain the Brahmins strove to stop the work 
and drive the missionary from the village, even appeal- 
ing to the local magistrate to interfere. , 

At last a day was fixed for the baptism of the 
converts. Threats were openly made that if the 
baptism service was carried out, the ropes of the tent 
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would be cut, and all inside would be smothered ; but 
this only sent the converts to their knees to ask God 
to deliver them. , When the men stood up for baptism, 
the characteristic tufts of long hair, which marked 
their status as heathen, were removed from all, beginning 
with Venkayya. First Venkayya himself was baptized, 
then his wife and five children and the remaining men, 
sixteen in all, each kneeling down, as the sacred words 
of baptism were pronounced in Telugu upon their heads 
together with the sprinkling of pure water. The day 
was March 9, 1859. 

Venkayya now learnt to read, and soon began to 
preach the Gospel in the villages far and near. While 
travelling about he often experienced rough treatment, 
and on one occasion, while arguing with some Hindus 
about the Christian religion, he received a blow from 
behind with a heavy stick, which threw him stunned 
to the ground. He was carried unconscious and 
apparently dying to the missionary’s house, but his 
life was spared, and he often went again to preach in 
the same village. 

In 1883 the foundations of a stone church were 
laid, Venkayya giving the site. On March 5, 1885, it 
was opened for divine service, and old Venkayya, with 
tears in his eyes, exclaimed with heartfelt emotion, ‘It 
is enough; Lord, now lettest Thou Thy poor un- 
worthy servant depart in peace, 

The missionary’s wife wrote on March 17, 1891: 
‘Venkayya, wonderful to say, is still alive, and though 
rather blind, is wonderfully bright ; he cannot get to 
church now, but he likes to have visits, and listens to a 
little reading and singing, and himself offers prayer 
with much fervour’ When he could no longer, through 
the infirmities of years, go about, he witnessed for 
Christ from his cottage’door. He died September 19, 
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1891. He looked as he lay as though he had fallen 
asleep. ‘It was a very peaceful close to a blameless 
life.’ 

A few months after his death it was reported that 
the number of Christians in the district was 2945. 


WILLIAM WIMMERA AND NATHANIEL 
PEPPER 


Australian aboriginals, 


For a long time it seemed as if the Australian 
aborigines could not be brought under the influence 
of the Gospel, and that they were devoid of any of the 
higher feelings of humanity. But God’s time came at 
last, and the great multitude whom no man can number 
includes some even of these degraded tribes, who were 
scattered over the great wastes of the Australian 
continent. 

It was in the year 1850 that a little black boy 
wandered with tears in his eyes through the streets of 
Melbourne, not knowing where he should go. Some 
little white children, seeing the distress of the wanderer, 
had compassion on him. They spoke to him with 
words of kindness, gave him of their bread, and took 
him to St. James’s School. There he was found weeping 
by the Rev. S. L. Chase, who came to the school to 
give religious instruction to the children. No sooner 
had he heard their story about the stranger than his 
mind was made up to help the boy. The natural shy- 
ness of the child soon disappeared, and he showed much 
affection for his benefactor, and some months after he 
accompanied Mr. Chase to England. 

His kind friend began giving him instruction, and 
soon the first signs of the working of God’s Holy Spirit 
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could be observed, and ere long he was praying to 
that God who had so wonderfully guided his steps. 
In England the boy became truly converted to God, 
and, after being instructed in Christian doctrine, he 
was baptized by the name of William Wimmera. 

In due time William expressed the desire of becoming 
a messenger of the good tidings to his sable brethren 
in Australia. ‘I will tell them,’ he said, ‘about God 
and Jesus, for God is not known in the bush,’ Very 
little could be learnt from him about the country from 
which he came or the tribe of blacks to which he 
belonged. ‘My country is the Wimmera,’’ he said ; 
‘my master was Mr. Ellermann; my mother was shot 
by a white man; after which I became very ill, and 
the blacks carried me about. When I was better I 
went with a wool-dray to Melbourne, where I was lost 
in the streets.’ 

It was not, however, the will of God that the desire 
of William Wimmera’s heart should be fulfilled, for he 
died in England on March 10, 1852, and his body lies 
in the churchyard at Reading. The first fruit from 
the barren field of Australia was gathered in, and with 
the death of Willie the hopes of Mr. Chase for the 
salvation of the blacks were buried. Yet Willie’s 
prayers for his people and his country had been heard, 
and in a marvellous way God sent the answer to those 
prayers. 

It was laid upon the hearts of the directors of the 
Moravian Missions very shortly after the death of 
Willie to attempt a fresh mission to the blacks of 
Australia. With this object in view Brothers F. A. 
Hagenauer and F. W. Spieseke were sent forth. As 
these two brethren passed through London, they received 
a pamphlet containing the history of William Wimmera, 


1 The Wimmera is a district in the western part of Victoria. 
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which it was thought might serve as an encouragement 
to them on entering so unpromising a sphere of labour. 

Great difficulties arose on their arrival in Australia 
with regard to the locality in which they should begin 
to labour, but after a delay of several months they 
were invited by a Christian settler, Mr. Ellermann of 
the Wimmera district, to come to him. In God’s good 
providence a suitable place was found in a bend of the 
Wimmera river, about three miles from Antwerp, which 
was Mr. Ellermann’s station. 

Here the Mission Ebenezer was founded, and the 
brethren began to preach the Gospel. Soon the seed 
began to grow, and a wonderful awakening took place 
among the blacks. One of the first whose heart the 
Lord opened to attend to the things which were spoken 
was a young man afterwards known as Nathaniel 
Pepper. As a heathen youth, living among the most 
immoral and degraded of mankind, he had been 
brought up in the knowledge of all the abominations 
of his tribe, and as son of an old chief had a great 
influence over his countrymen. But the Lord had 
mercy on him and wrought in his heart great and 
deep conviction of sin, and he used his influence to 
bring others of his tribe to listen to the missionary’s 
teaching. We will now let Brother Hagenauer continue 
the narrative in his own words :-— 


On the evening of May 2, 1860, a few months 
after the first awakening among the blacks, I was 
sitting with a number of young men in our humble hut 
at the mission station, reading with them the word 
of God, and explaining it to them. They were all 
very attentive, especially Pepper, who was under 
instruction preparatory to his baptism. Later in 
the evening, when the usual lessons were finished, I 
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remembered the little book given to me in England, 
and proposed to read to them the story of a little black 
boy, who had once been lost in the streets of Melbourne. 
All seemed much pleased. Whilst reading, I could 
observe that they listened with great attention, and, 
as I went on, I noticed by the expression of their 
countenances that there must be something unusually 
striking for them in the words they heard, They 
seemed quite electrified when I read the words, ‘My 
country is the Wimmera, my master is Mr. Ellermann, 
and my mother was shot by a white man. Weeping, 
they sprang from their seats, and one of them said, 
‘That was Jim Crow. I was with him when his mother 
fell dead to the ground, after that the ball had entered 
into her heart. That, pointing to one of the youths, 
‘is his little brother, and outside in the camp is his old 
father, Dowler, and all of us are his cousins. Close to 
where this hut stands, under the shade of the pine- 
trees, we children were sitting with our mother, when 
the white man’s ball killed Jim’s mother, and down 
near the corner of the garden is the place where she 
was buried.’ 

In the silence of midnight we went to the pine- 
grove near the house, where, through the deed of a 
professed Christian, the poor woman’s blood was shed. 
It was a mysterious beginning of a mission fraught 
with rich blessing. We all wept as we bent on our 
knees in prayer on that memorable spot. Words could 
not be found to express the powerful feelings which 
the Lord stirred within us. He understands the beating 
of the heart and the tears of the eye. After having 
visited the grave, where we again joined in prayer, we 
retired, and next morning planted a tree on the spot. 

Surely it was God’s wonderful guidance which 
brought us, after many difficulties and trials of faith, 
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to the Wimmera district ; it was His mysterious plan 
that we should erect our Ebenezer on the very spot 
which became so sacred to us, and it was His loving 
hand which directed us to the relatives and friends of 
little Willie, who before his death had wished to tell 
them of the God and Saviour he loved. Truly we 
must say— 


God moves ina mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform. 


The gatherings of the blacks in the open air and 
under the shade of the nearest gum-tree to listen to 
the preaching of the Gospel and to attend frequent 
prayer-meetings, which were often conducted with some 
difficulty on account of the weather, came happily. to 
an end when on August 12, 1860, the church at 
Ebenezer was solemnly opened for Divine worship. 
The baptism of Pepper, who had now come to the full 
knowledge of the truth, was also fixed for the same 
day. A number of friends had previously arrived, and 
all the blacks in the locality who had made the station 
their home looked forward with great expectation to 
having service in their own church. Our venerable 
friend, the benefactor of little Willie, had hastened 
from Melbourne to be present on this joyful occasion, 
and was the first who arrived at Ebenezer. On the 
Saturday evening he delivered an impressive address 
from the text, ‘And as Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted 
up’ (John iii. 10), to all the blacks and many whites 
who had arrived from distant places. The remainder 
of the evening was spent in Christian conversation, 
thanksgiving, and prayer. In a similar manner the 
Lord’s Day was commenced. It was, indeed, as if the 
wilderness and the solitary bush resounded with the 
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praise of the Lord. Whilst some were engaged in 
conversation about the ‘one thing needful,’ others found 
useful employment in the camps of the natives. Others 
again were with Mr. Chase in Pepper’s hut, where they 
held a short prayer-meeting, at which the new convert 
read a passage of God’s Word. 

At 11 o'clock, the new bell, which had been sent 
as a present from Saxony, sounded for the first time 
from the little spire, and the church was at once filled 
by a most interesting congregation. It was very 
touching to see all the blacks, among whom was old 
father Dowler, some of them with crutches, some with 
sticks, seated in the centre of the floor. The space in 
front of the pulpit was occupied by the candidate for 
baptism, and around the walls all the white people 
were seated. Well-dressed ladies and gentlemen came 
from the surrounding stations, together with shepherds 
and labouring men, who, with the poor aborigines, were 
all assembled to worship the same God, all differences 
of rank and position in life ceasing in the presence of 
the Holy One of Israel. 

The service commenced with the singing of the 
1ooth Psalm, the consecration prayer, and the reading 
of the text for the day ’—‘ A little one shall become a 
thousand, and a small one a strong nation : I the Lord 
will hasten it in his time’ (Isa. lx. 22). The opening 
sermon was preached by the Rev. S. L. Chase from 
John vi. 51: ‘I am the living bread which came down 
from heaven. After the sermon, the examination of the 
candidate took place, ending with his open declaration 


1 Texts for every day, drawn by lot after prayer, form a collection of 
2000 Old Testament verses, and then joined to suitable texts from the 
New Testament, with a verse of a hymn from the Moravian hymn-book, 
are published at the beginning of each year for the use of the Moravian 
churches. The ‘text for the day’ is regarded as God’s special word for 
that day to all the brethren. 
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of faith in Jesus, and his desire to be baptized. Brother 
Spieseke received him into the visible Church by 
baptism, and gave him his chosen name Nathaniel. 
It was a most solemn moment when Nathaniel bowed 
his face to the ground, and the whole congregation 
joined in singing the Doxology. The Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper concluded that portion of the services 
of this great day. 
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unconsciously to himself Dr. Moule was preparing a manifesto of the spirit in which 
he enters on his new sphere, ‘ Thoughts for the Sundays of the Year’ may be hailed 
as a cause for almost national congratulation.”—Christian. 

‘*There is not a rae oi the book which does not yield some wise direction, 
some searching or some bracing thought.”—Record. 

‘There is no living theologian who is better qualified to write such a work than 
Dr. Moule.” —Spectator. 

‘Most helpful meditations, characterised by fine exposition, wedded to an 
admirable style, and saturated with a beautiful spirit of devotion,” —Zxaminer. 





By BISHOP WELLDON. 
Youth and Duty. 


Sermons to Harrow Schoolboys. 


By the Right Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., Canon of West- 
minster, sometime Bishop of Calcutta. Author of ‘‘ I Believe,” 
etc. With a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


Many old Harrow boys will be glad to see, in a permanent form, a careful 
selection of the Sermons preached there by Bishop Welldon while Headmaster of the 
great School. 


By the late BISHOP OF LONDON. 
The Story of some English Shires. 


By the late MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., Lord Bishop of London, 
Author of ‘Queen Elizabeth,” ‘‘ A History of the Papacy,” etc. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


“ Few historians have paid more attention than Dr. Creighton to local history in its 
larger aspects. Few possess a happier gift of exhibiting the particular history of each 
county or district alike in its local characteristics and its organic relation to the large 
history of England. He never forgets the relation of part to whole, nor overlooks 
the individuality which belongs to the part.” —T7imes. 

‘There is not a superfluous phrase, each paragraph is pregnant with information 
and the whole is well balanced.”—Lzterature. 

‘Fine scholarship, adequate knowledge, and an easy style of writing are rarely 
combined. All these qualities were conspicuous in the late Dr. Creighton’s work, 
and we therefore welcome this re-issue.”"—A thenceum. 
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